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Preface, 


IN  submitting  this  volume,  the  twenty-first  of  the  present  series, 
we  are  glad  to  record  that,  in  face  of  much  overt  opposition 
and  depression  of  trade  in  many  quarters,  our  movement  in 

general  and  the  Wholesale  Societies  in  particular  show  signs 
of  unabated  vigour. 

Concerning  the  literary  portion  of  the  book,  it  may  be  said 
that  all  the  articles  deal  with  live  topics  of  the  time,  and  claim 
attention  from  everyone  interested  in  the  social  problems  pressing 
for  solution. 

In  our  first  article,  on  the  subject  of  Eural  Depopulation,  Mr. 
Fletcher  not  only  deplores  the  facts  but  prescribes  remedies.  He 
finds,  as  might  be  expected,  the  prime  cause  of  the  continual 
and  growing  migration  to  towns  in  ''landlordism."  The  cures 
suggested  are  drastic  taxation,  afforestation,  amelioration  of  village 
life,  removal  of  certain  manufactures  into  country  districts,  &c. 
Certain  suggestions  made  by  Prince  Kropotkin  are  referred  to, 
with  reference  to  reintroducing  into  the  villages  various  branches 
of  industries  formerly  located  there. 

We  have  in  this  connection,  by  a  fortunate  coincidence,  secured 
an  article  by  Mr.  Erik  Givskov  on  Home  Industries  and  Small 
Farming,  in  which  this  aspect  of  the  question  is  fully  treated. 
The  countries  selected  for  illustration  are  France,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland,  as  it  is  in  these  countries  that  the  special  features  of 
industry  under  review  are  most  frequent.  The  article,  it  must  be 
admitted,  does  not  as  a  whol(^,  justify  faith  to  any  great  extent  in 
tfie  effi^jacy  of  the  remedy  if  qfpplied  under  present-day  conditions. 
E^nt,  taxation, 'and  high  proactive  duties  are  all  indicted  as  causes 
forXthe  failure  of  such  ^mbinations  of  employment  to  bring 
pros^rity  to  the  workers. 

Somewhat  akin  to  these  topics  is  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  contribution 
on  the  Perils  of  Prpperty,  not  a  long  article,  but  bristhng  with 
facts  andUigures  o^  serious  significance. 

Discusslipns  h^ve  been  many  upon  the  subject  Socialism  versus 
Co-operation,  burt  Mr.  H.  Snell  finds  in  Socialism  and  Co-operation 
a  theme  for  congenial  treatment.  It  has  been  insisted  upon  by 
authorities  in  both  camps  that  an  entente  cordiale  is  out  of  the 
question,  but  surely  with  the  convictions  upon  fraternity  credited 
to  Co-operators  we  should  welcome  every  effort  made  to  prove 
connection  between  any  and  all  movements  aiming  at  the  betterment 
of  working-class  society.  Mr.  Snell  draws  certain  broad  distinctions 
between    the    functions    possible    and    proper    to    National    and 
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Co-operative  institutions,  and  his  conclusion  is  that  "Co-operation 
is  voluntary  Socialism,  and  Socialism  is  a  wider  Co-operation. 
Nowhere  do  tliey  fundamentally  clash,  for  both  have  at  bottom 
the  same  quickening  principle,  capable  of  infinite  extension  and 
variation — the  principle  of  social  service  creating  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth." 

Following  upon  these  articles,  which  deal  with  men  considered 
in  communities,  we  may  with  advantage  peruse  the  article  upon 
the  Social  Teaching  of  Tolstoy  by  Mr.  Redfern.  As  he  says, 
Tolstoy  is  "above  all  one  who  from  his  heart  appeals  to  men  as 
beings  w4th  passions  and  desires,  who  think,  and  love,  and  die; 
one  who  is  warm  with  the  belief  that  the  life  and  death  of  any 
one  man  is  no  small  fact."  While  we  acknowledge  that  political, 
social,  and  religious  organisations  must  hold  an  important  place  in 
modern  life,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  such  as  the  units  are 
so  is  the  mass,  and  it  is  well  that  a  pause  should  be  occasionally 
made  to  ponder  upon  man  as  an  individual,  his  aims  and  conduct. 

Mr.  Percy  Alden  wTites  a  very  useful  article  upon  Labour 
Colonies  full  of  valuable  information,  especially  at  the  present  time 
when  the  public  mind  is  occupied  with  the  perennial  question  of 
the  unemployed.  These  colonies  are  comparatively  new  in 
England,  but  on  the  Continent  have  been  in  existence  for  many 
years,  and  Mr.  Alden  describes  in  full  detail  the  working  of  these, 
the  classes  of  men  employed,  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  results 
achieved.     The  similar  colonies  in  Britain  are  also  included. 

Mr.  A.  Mansbridge  contributes  an  interesting  article  upon 
Working-class  Educational  Movements,  tracing  their  history  from 
the  Mechanics'  Institutes  founded  in  1804  to  the  many  agencies  of 
the  present  day.  The  whole  subject  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
dealing  respectively  with  efforts  initiated  by  the  State,  by  working 
men,  and  by  educationalists.  Many  useful  particulars  are  naturally 
included  as  to  the  work  and  scope  of  Co-operative  work  by  various 
societies.  We  understand  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  connected 
and  comprehensive  survey  has  been  attempted. 

Occasions  frequently  arise  when  it  is  desirable  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  Industrial  Conditions  Abroad  as  compared  with 
those  at  home.  Mr.  Knight  has  written  his  article  with  a  view  to 
supplying  the  material  for  such  comparisons.  Factory  legislation 
and  trade  unions  form  the  principal  grounds  for  inquiry,  and  a 
mass  of  facts  are  here  collected  that  are  not  easily  obtainable  by 
the  general  reader.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  article 
is  a  table  showing  the  working  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts 
in  various  countries. 
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FORTY-TWO  YEARS*   PROGRESS 


Co-operative  Societies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Sales. 
Years.         £ 

1862  2,333,523 

1863  2,673,778 

1864  2,836,606 

1865  3,373,847 

1866  4,462,676 

1867  6,001,153 

1868  7,122,360 

1869  7,353,363 

1870  8,201,685 

1871  9,463,771 

1872  13,012,120 

1873  15,639,714 

1874  16,374,053 

1875  18,499,901 

1876  19,921,054 

1877  21,390,447 

1878  21,402,219 

1879  20,382,772 

1880  23,248,314 

1881  24,945,063 

1882  27,541,212 


Sales. 
Years.        & 

1883  29,336,028 

1884  30,424,101 

1885  31,305,910 

1886  32,730,745 

1887  34,483,771 

1888  37,793,903 

1889  40,674,673 

1890  43,731,669 

1891  49,024,171 

1892  51,060,854 

1893  51,803,836 

1894  52,110,800 

1895  55,100,249 

1896  59,951,635 

1897  ......  64,956,049 

1898  68,523,969 

1899  73,533,686 

1900  81,020,428 

1901  85,872,706 

1902  89,772,923 

1903  93,384,799 


Total   SAiiES   in    the    Forty-two  ) 

Yeabs,  1862  TO  1903.         j  •" 

Total  Profits  in  the  Forty-two 
Years,  1862  to  1903. 


!■• 


£1,432,776,536. 
134,381,205. 


STATISTICAL   POSITION   OF  CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES   IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 

December  31st,  1903. 

Compiled  from  the  Returns  made  by  Societies  to  the  Registrar  and 
Co-operative   Union. 


Number  of  Members 

Share  Capital 

Loan  Capital   

Sales  for  1903 

Net  Profits  for  1903 
Devoted  to  Education, 


1903 


.2,215,873 


28,200,869 

13,992,675 

93,384,799 

9,338,626 

77,654 


Forty-two  Years'  Progress  of  Co-operative  Societies  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

YeAR862  3  45  6  78  9701  2  3  456789801  23456789901  23i5678  9191  23 


YEAM623  4  5  6789  70123456789801284567899012345678  919123 


FORTY-ONE  YEARS*  PROGRESS 

OF   THE 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  Limited, 

Sales. 

Sales. 

Years.                      £ 

Years.                     £ 

1864  (we'^J        51,857 

1885  4,793,151 

1865    120,754 

1886  5,223,179 

1866    175.489 

1887  5,713,235 

1867  (we'^g      331,744 

1888  6,200,074 

1868    412,240 

1889  (w^ks)    7,028,944 

1869    507,217 

1890  7,429,073 

1870  (wL\b)      677,734 

1891  8,766,430 

1871    758,764 

1892  9,300,904 

1872 1,153,132 

1893  9,526,167 

1873    1,636,950 

1894  9,443,938 

1874    1,964,829 

1895  (w^)  10,141,917 

1875    2,247,395 

1896  11,115,056 

1876  (w^J  2,697,366 

1897  11,920,143 

1877    2,827,052 

1898  12,574,748 

1878    2,705,625 

1899  14,212,375 

1879  (we^,,)   2,645,331 

1900  16,043,889 

1880    3,339,681 

1901  (wj^,)  17,642,082 

1881    3,574,095 

1902  18,397,559 

1882    4,038,238 

1903  19,333,142 

1883    4,546,889 

1904  19,809,196 

1884(^1^^)    4,675,371 

Total  Salens  m  the  Forty-one  Years,  j        £265,702,955. 

Total    Profits    in    the    Forty-one)                  w  />qo  ooq 
Years,  1864  to  1904.                 f'"             *,UiJ«,4filfO. 

STATISTICAL   POSITION  OF  THE  CO-OPERATIVE 

WHOLESALE  SOCIETY    LIMITED, 

December  24th,  1904. 

Number  of  Societies  holding  Shares 1,150 

Number  of  Members  belonging  to  Shareholders,  1,594,145          £ 

Share  Capital  (Paid  up) 1,196,703 

Loans  and  Deposits 1,890,352 

Reserve  Fund— Trade  and  Bank    313,413 

Insurance  Fund 516,969 

Sales  for  the  Year  1904 19,809,196 

Net  Profits  for  Year  1904        332,374 

MILLIONS. 
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SNOmilAI 


Map  of  the  World,  showing 


SOUTH    POLe_ 

•  JOINT  WITH   SOOmSH  WHOLESALE   SOCIETY 


Foreign  and  Colonial  Depots. 


o  JOINT  WITH    SCOTTISH    WHOLESALE    SOQETY 
•  00 OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETir 


Map  of  the  United  Kingdom,  showing 
Depots,  &c.,  of  the  Wholesale  Societies. 


Business  Premises, 

&c., 
OWNED  BY 

THE   CO-OPERATIVE   WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY  LIMITED. 
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The  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  Limited 


»   » 


ENROLLED  AUGUST  11th,  1863. 

under  the  Provisions  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act, 
25  and  26  Vict.,  cap.  87.  sec.  15.  1862. 

BUSINESS  COMMENCED  MARCH   14th,  1864. 


SHARES.  £5  EACH,  TRANSFERABLE. 


Wholesale  General  Dealers,  Manufacturers,  Bankers,  Millers,  Printers, 
Bookbinders,  Boxmakers,  Lithographers,  Shipowners,  Butter 
Factors.  Lard  Refiners.  Bacon  Curers,  Fruit  Growers,  Drysaiters, 
Spice  Grinders.  Saddlers.  Tea  Growers.  Importers.  Blenders,  and 
Packers.  Dealers  in  Grocery  and  Provisions.  Drapery,  Woollens, 
Ready-made  Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Brushes,  Crockery, 
Carpets,  Furniture,  Coal,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 


:p 


Manufacturers  of  Flour,  Butter,  Biscuits,  Sweets,  Preserves.  Pickles, 
Candied  Peel.  Cocoa,  Chocolate,  Tobacco,  Cigars.  Cigarettes, 
Snuff,  Soap.  Candles,  Glycerine.  Starch.  Boots  and  Shoes, 
Saddlery.  Woollens,  Clothing,  Flannels,  Shirts,  Mantles  and 
Underclothing,  Corsets,  Millinery,  Hosiery,  Silesias,  Pants,  Ladies' 
Underwear,   Cardigans,   Furniture,  and    Brushes. 


CENTRAL  OFFICES, 

BANK.  SHIPPING.  AND  COAL  DEPARTMENT.  GROCERY  AND  PROVISION. 
AND  BOOT  AND  SHOE  WAREHOUSES: 

Balloon  Street,  Manchester. 


DRAPERY  WAREHOUSES: 

Balloon  Street  and  Dantzic  Street, 
Manchester. 


WOOLLEN   CLOTH  AND  READY-MADES 
WAREHOUSE: 

Dantzic  Street,  Manchester. 


FURNISHING  WAREHOUSES: 

GENERAL 

Holgate  Street,  Manchester. 

CARPET: 

Dantzic  Street,  Manchester. 


STATIONERY    DEPARTMENT    AND 
SADDLERY  DEPARTMENT. 

Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 


BRANCHES: 

West  Blandford  St.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

AND 

Leman  Street,  London,  E. 


SALEROOMS: 

LEEDS,  HUDDERSFIELD,  NOTTINGHAM,   BLACKBURN, 

AND  BIRMINGHAM. 

PURCHASING   AND   FORWARDING    DEPOTS.. 

England  : 

LIVERPOOL,  MANCHESTER,  BRISTOL,  LONGTON,  GOOLE,  GARSTON,    1 

CARDIFF,  AND  NORTHAMPTON. 

Ireland  : 

CORK,   LIMERICK,   TRALEE,   AND 

ARMAGH 

America  :  NEW  YORK. 

Denmark  : 

COPENHAGEN, 

Canada  :  MONTREAL 
France  :  CALAIS  AND 

ROUEN. 

AARHUS, 
ODENSE, 
HERNING, 

Australia  :  SYDNEY. 

ESBJERG. 

Spain:  DENIA. 

Germany  : 

HAMBURG. 

Sweden  :  GOTHENBURG. 

IRISH    CREAMERIES 

: 

ABINGTON. 

DEVON  ROAD. 

KILCOMMON. 

ANNACARTY. 

DICKSGROVE. 

KILMIHILL. 

'     AUGHADOWN. 

DINGLE. 

LIXNAW. 

BALLINAHINCH. 

DOONAHA. 

MOUNT   COLLINS. 

BALLINLOUGH. 

DROMCLOUGH. 

OOLA. 

BALLYBRICKEN. 

DUNGRUD. 

RATHMORE. 

BALLYFINANE. 

EFFIN. 

SMERLA  BRIDGE. 

BILBOA. 

FEALE    BRIDGE. 

STRADBALLY. 

BOHERBUE. 

GLENMORE. 

TARMON. 

BUNKAY   BRIDGE 

GORMANSTOWN. 

TERELTON. 

CASTLEMAHON. 

GRANTSTOWN. 

TOEM. 

COACHFORD. 

GREENANE. 

TRALEE. 

CUTTEEN. 

GREYBRIDGE. 

And  48  Auxiliaries. 

• 

PRODUCTIVE   WORKS  AND    DEPARTMENTS. 


Biscuits,  Sweets,  and   Drysaltery  Works  : 

CRUMPSALL,  NEAR  MANCHESTER. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Works: 
LEICESTER,  HECKMONDWIKE,  AND  RUSHDEN. 

Soap,  Candle,  Glycerine,  Lard,  and  Starch  Works  : 
IRLAM. 
Tallow  and  Oil  Works:  Woollen  Cloth  Works: 

SYDNEY   (Australia).  LIVINGSTONE  MILL,  BATLEY. 

Clothing   Factories: 

HOLBECK  (LEEDS),  BROUGHTON  (MANCHESTER), 
AND  PELAW-ON-TYNE. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Works  : 

DALLOW  ROAD,  LUTON. 

Corn   Mills: 

DUNSTON-ON-TYNE,  SILVERTOWN  (LONDON), 

AND  ROCHDALE  (Lancs.) 

Furniture  Factory  : 
BROUGHTON   (MANCHESTER). 

Printing,  Bookbinding,   Boxmaking,  and    Lithographic  Works: 

LONGSIGHT  (MANCHESTER). 

Preserve,  Candied  Peel,  and  Pickle  Works  : 
MIDDLETON   JUNCTION. 

Shirts,  Mantles,  Underclothing,  and   Millinery: 

BROUGHTON   (MANCHESTER). 

Cabinet,  Paper,  Tailoring,  Shirts,  Kerseys,  Drugs,  &c. : 
PELAW,    NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Tailoring  and   Bedding  : 

LONDON. 

Bacon   Factories : 

TRALEE  (Ireland)  and  HERNING  (Denmark). 

Lard  Refineries  : 

WEST  HARTLEPOOL  AND  IRLAM. 

Tobacco,  Cigar,  Cigarette,  and  Snuff  Factory  : 
SHARP  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

Pepper  Factory  : 
HANOVER    STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

Flannel   Factory:  Corset  Factory: 

HARE  HILL  MILLS,  LITTLEBORO'.  DESBOROUGH. 

Hosiery,  &c..  Factory:  Tea  Gardens: 

CRANBOURNE    STREET,  LEICESTER.  CEYLON. 

Weaving  Shed:  Brush  Works: 

GIGG,  BURY.  HUDDERSFIELD  AND  LEEDS. 

Fruit  Farms: 
•RODEN  (Shropshire),  MARDEN  (Hereford). 


SHIPOWNERS   AND   SHIPPERS 

BETWEEN 

GARSTON  AND  ROUEN;  GOOLE  AND  CALAIS;  GOOLE  AND 
HAMBURG;  MANCHESTER  AND  ROUEN. 


STEAMSHIPS  OWNED    BY   THE   SOCIETY: 

"LIBERTY."  "EQUITY."  "FEDERATION."  "PIONEER. 

"UNITY."         "FRATERNITY."         "NEW  PIONEER." 

"DINAH."         "BRITON." 


BANKING    DEPARTMENT. 
Agencies: 

THE   LONDON   AND   COUNTY   BANK   LIMITED. 

THE   MANCHESTER  AND   COUNTY    BANK  LIMITED. 

THE   NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  LIMITED. 

THE   MANCHESTER  AND  LIVERPOOL   DISTRICT    BANK  LIMITED. 

THE   LANCASHIRE   AND   YORKSHIRE   BANK  LIMITED. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  I^IANCHESTER  LIMITED. 

THE    LONDON    CITY    AND    MIDLAND    BANK    LIMITED. 

WILLIAMS  DEACON  BANK  LIMITED. 

MESSRS.  BARCLAY  AND  CO.  LIMITED,  LONDON  AND  BRANCHES. 

MESSRS.  LAMBTON   AND    CO.,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
AND   BRANCHES. 


GENERAL    COMMITTEE. 


President:  Vice-President: 

Mr.   JOHN   SHILLITO,  Mr.    THOMAS     BLAND, 

4,  Park  View,  Hopwood  Lane,  Halifax.  Rashcliffe,  Huddersfield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BATES    Green  Lane,  Patricroft. 

Mr.  THOMAS  HIND 63,  St.  Peter's  Road,  Leicester. 

Mr.  JOHN  LORD    19,  Tremellen  Street,  Accrington. 

Mr.  E.  GRINDROD 13,  Holker  Street,  Keighley. 

Mr.  T.  E.  MOORHOUSE Reporter  Office,  Delph. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KILLON     45,  Heywood  Street,  Bury. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  LANDER    32,  Grosvenor  Street,  Bolton. 

Mr.  R.  HOLT 43,  Deeplish  Road,  Rochdale. 

Mr.  JAMES  FAIRCLOUGH    33,  Sackville  Street,  Barnsley. 

Mr.  H.  C.  PINGSTONE Yew  Bank,  Brook  Road,  Heaton  Chapel. 

Mr.  G.  THORPE 6,  Northfield,  Highroyd,  Dewsbury. 

Mr.  D.  Mc.INNES   63,  Portland  Street,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  G.  WOODHOUSE   The  Laurels,  27,  Renals  Street,  Derby. 

Mr.  W.  HEMINGWAY 108,  Bolton  Road,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 


NEWCASTLE    BRANCH   COMMITTEE. 

Chairman:  Mr.  T.  TWEDDELL,  Hutton  Avenue,  West  Hartlepool. 
Vice-Chairman  :    Mr.    THOS.    SHOTTON,    Summerhill,    Shotley   Bridge, 
Durham. 

Mr.  ROBERT  GIBSON  120,  Sidney  Grove,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr.  W.  D.  GRAHAM 123,  Bedeburn  Road,  Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

Mr.  PHILIP  COLEY 22,  Stansfield  Street,  Sunderland. 

Mr.  JOS.  WARWICK 7,  Waterville  Terrace,  North  Shields. 

Mr.  F.  A.  CIAPPESSONI 55,  Etterby  Street,  Carlisle. 

Mr.  T.  ADAMS 12,  Park  View,  Stockton-on-Tees. 


LONDON    BRANCH    COMMITTEE. 

Chairman:  Mr.  GEO.  HAWKINS,  79,  Kingston  Road,  Oxford. 
Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  HENRY  PUMPHREY,  Paddock  Terrace,  Lewes. 

Mr.  GEORGE   HINES    North  Bank,  Belstead  Road,  Ipswich. 

Mr.  H.  ELSEY   Bickleigh,  Festing  Grove,  Festing  Road,  Southsea. 

Mr.  J.  F.  GOODEY New  Town  Lodge,  Colchester,  Essex. 

Mr.  W.  H.  BROWN     1,  Cardiff  Road,  Newport,  Mon. 

Mr.  I.  MORT 233,  High  Road,  Leyton,  Essex. 

Mr.  ADAM  DEANS 26,  Chesnut  Road,  Plumstead,  Woolwich. 


SCRUTINEERS: 
Mr.  F.  HARDERN,  Oldham.  |      Mr.  J.  J.  BARSTOW,  Dewsbury. 


AUDITORS: 

Mr.  THOS.  J.  BAYLIS,  Masborough.  I       Mr.  JAMES   E.  LORD,  Rochdale. 
Mr.  THOMAS   WOOD,  Manchester.  Mr.  C.  J.  BECKETT,  Darwen. 


OFFICERS    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 


Secretary  and  Accountant: 
Mr.  THOMAS  BRODRICK. 


Bank  Manager  and  Cashier 
Mr.  JOHN  HOLDEN. 


BUYERS.  SALESMEN.  &c. 

Manchester — Grocery  and   Provisions: 
Mr.  JAS.   MASTIN.  I  Mr.  LEWIS  WILSON. 

Mr.  A.  W.  LOBB.  I  Mr.  JOSEPH   HOLDEN. 

Manchester — Paper,  Twine.  &c. 

Mr.  H.  WIGGINS. 


Mr.  J.  C.  FODEN. 
Mr.  A.  ACKROYD. 
Mr.  C.  MARKLAND 
Mr.  P.  RYDER. 


Manchester — Drapery  : 

Mr.  G.  TOMLINSON. 
Mr.  J.  BLOMELEY. 
Mr.  J.  BOWDEN. 
Mr.  E.  LEES. 


Manchester — Woollens.  Boots,  and  Furniture: 

WooUens  and  Readv-mades Mr.  W\  GIBSON. 

Boots  and  Shoes  and  Saddlery    Mr.  HENRY   JACKSON. 

General  Furnishing    Mr.  T.  R.  ALLEN. 

Furniture Mr.  F.  E.  HOWARTH. 

Shipping   Department: 
Mr.  CHAS.  R.  CAMERON. 

Coal  Department: 

Mr.  S.  ALLEN. 

Shipping  and  Forwarding  Depots: 

Rouen  (France)    Mr.  JAMES   MARQUIS. 

Goole  Mr.  W.  J.  SCHOFIELD. 

Calais  (France) Mr.  WILLIAM  HURT. 

Hamburg  (Germany)    Mr.  WILLIAM  DIL WORTH. 

London  : 

Tea  and  Coffee Mr.  CHARLES   FIELDING. 

Luton  : 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate    Mr.  E.  J.  STAFFORD. 

Liverpool : 

Grocery  and  Provisions Mr.  WjM.  L.  KEWLEY. 

Salerooms  : 

Leeds Mr.  WM.  POLLARD. 

Nottingham   Mr.  A.  DELVES. 

Huddersfield Mr.  J.  O'BRIEN. 

Birmingham Mr.  W.  AMOS. 

Blackburn Mr.  H.  SHELMERDINE. 

Longton  : 

Crockery  Depot    Mr.  J.  RHODES. 


BUYERS,  SALESMEN,  &c.— Continued. 

Newcastle : 

Chief  Clerk  and  Branch  Secretary    Mr.  H.  R.  BAILEY. 

Grocery  and  Provisions Mr.  ROBT.  WILKINSON. 

Mr.  T.  WEATHERSON. 

Drugs,  Drysaltery,  &c Mr.  R.  A.  WALLIS. 

Paper,  Twine,  &c Mr    H    GLENNY 

Drapery,  Woollens,  and  Ready-mades Mr.  JOHN   MACKENZIE. 

MiUinery  and  Fancy    Mr.  T.  TOWNS. 

Boots  and  Shoes   Mr.  0.  JACKSON. 

Furniture   Mr.  J.  W.  TAYLOR. 

Jewellery  and  Fancy  Hardware    Mr.  H.  H.  BAILEY. 

London  : 

Chief  Clerk  and  Branch  Secretary    Mr.  WILLIAM  STRAWN. 

Grocery  and  Provisions Mr.  WM.  OPENSHAW. 

Drapery Mr.  F.  G.  WADDINGTON. 

Mr.  F.  ROCKELL. 

Woollens  and  Ready-mades   Mr.  GEORGE  HAY. 

Boots  and  Shoes   Mr.  ALFRED  PARTRIDGE. 

Furnishing    Mr.  F.  LING. 

Bristol  Depot : 
Mr.  J.  W.  JUSTHAM. 

Cardiff  Depot: 

Mr.  JAS.  F.  JAMES. 

Northampton  Depot: 

Mr.  A.  BAKER. 

IRISH    DEPOTS— BUTTER  AND  EGGS,  ALSO  BACON   FACTORY. 

Cork: 
Mr.  JAMES  TURNBULL. 

Limerick  : 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  STOKES. 

Tralee  : 
Mr.  JAMES  TURNBULL. 

Armagh  : 
Mr.  P.  O'NEILL. 

Tralee  Bacon  Factory : 

Mr.  J.  E.  PROSSOR. 

COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN     DEPOTS:                                j 

New  York  (America)  : 
Mr.    JOHN     GLEDHILL. 

Herning   (Denmark)  : 
Mr.     C.     CHRISTENSEN. 

Copenhagen  (Denmark) : 
Mr.  J.  HALPIN. 

Montreal  (Canada)  : 
Mr.     A.     C.     WIELAND. 

Aarhus   (Denmark)  : 
Mr.  H.  J.   W.   MADSEN. 

Hamburg  (Germany) : 
Mr.     WM.     DILWORTH. 

Esbjerg  (Denmark): 
Mr.    H.   C.    KONGSTAD. 

Gothenburg  (Sweden) : 
Mr.  W.  JOHNSON. 

Odense  (Denmark  : 
Mr.    C.    W.    KIRCHHOFF. 

Sydney  (Australia) : 
Mr.  JOHN  ROYLE. 

MANAGERS,  &c..  PRODUCTIVE  WORKS. 

Crumpsall  Biscuit,  &c.,  Works    

Mr. 

GEORGE  BRILL. 

Leicester  Boot  and  Shoe  Works    

Mr. 

T.  E.  HUBBARD. 

Heckmondwike      „            „                

Mr. 

J.  YORKE. 

RUSHDEN                         „                 „                       

Mr. 

F.  BALLARD. 

Batley  Woollen  Cloth  Works    

Mr. 

S.  BOOTHROYD. 

DuNSTON  Corn  Mill 

Mr. 

TOM  PARKINSON. 

Silvertown    „           

Mr. 

G.  V.  CHAPMAN. 

Rochdale       „           

Mr. 

F.  E.  HOWARTH. 

Broughton  Cabinet  Factory     

Huddersfield  &  Leeds  Brush  Factories 

Mr. 

A.  W.  SAUNDERS. 

Irlam  Soap,   Candle,   Glycerine,   Lard, 

AND  Starch  Works 

Mr. 

J.  E.  GREEN. 

Leeds  Clothing  Factory    

Mr. 

WILLIAM  UTTLEY. 

Broughton        „                   

Mr. 

A.  GRIERSON. 

West  Hartlepool  Lard  Factory     

Mr. 

W.  HOLLAND. 

MiDDLETON  Junction  Preserve,  Candied 

Peel,  and  Pickle  Works 

Mr. 

A.  J.  CLEMENTS. 

Littleboro'  Flannel  Factory 

Mr. 

W.  H.  GREENWOOD. 

Manchester  Tobacco,  Cigar,  Cigarette, 

AND  Snuff  Factory    

Mr. 

J.  C.  CRAGG. 

Manchester  Printing,  Bookbinding,  Box- 

making,  AND  Lithographic  Works  . . 

Mr. 

G.  BREARLEY. 

Pelaw  Drug  and  Sundries  Works 

Mr. 

R.  A.  WALLIS. 

Pelaw  Presting  Works 

Mr. 

H.  GLENNY. 

Leicester  Hosiery  and  Shirt  Factory.  . 

Mr. 

A.  E.  WELHAM. 

Bury  Weaving  Shed    

Mr. 

H.  BLACKBURN. 

Sydney  (Australia)  Tallow  &  Oil  Works  Mr. 

LOXLEY  MEGGITT. 

Building  Department 

Mr. 

P.  HEYHURST. 

Architect    

Mr. 

F.  E.  L.  HARRIS, 

A.R.I.B.A. 
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EMPLOYES. 


NUMBEE   OF  EMPLOYES,  OCTOBEE,  1905. 


Distributive  Departments. 

General,  Drapery,  Woollens,  Boot  and  Shoe,  and  Fur- 
nishing Offices Manchester  474 


Collective 
Totals. 


Bank 

Architect's  Office     

Grocery  Department 

Paper,  Twine,  and  Stationery  Department 

Drapery  Department 

Woollen  Cloth  Department 

Boot  and  Shoe,  and  Saddlery  Department 

Furnishing  Department    

Shipping 

Coal 

Building 

Dining-room 

Engineers' 

Other 


32 
13 

332 
12 

184 

39 

60 

88 

6 

7 

278 
33 
13 
61 


1,632 


Branches. 


Newcastle  (Office  and  Departments)    613 

Pelaw  Drug  and  Drysaltery    188 

„      Paper  and  Printing 72 

„      Cabinet  Works 197 

,,      Engineering  Shop     82 

„      Dining-room  and  Engine  Staff 10 

„      Clothing  Factory 252 

London  (Office  and  Departments) 366 

Bacon 17 

Tailoring 126 

Bedding  and  Upholstery  and  Polishing   13 

Building 93 

Stables 35 

Engineers     36 

Silvertown  Factory    128 

Joint  English  and  Scottish  C.W.S. 

London  Tea    471 

„         Office  and  Saleroom 46 

Coffee    20 

Tea  Estates 255 

Depots. 

Bristol 123 

Cardiff 29 

Northampton 21 


1,414 


814 


792 


173 


Carried  forward 4,825 
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NUMBEK   OF  EMPLOYES,   OCTOBEE,    1905. 

Collective 

Totals. 

Brought  forward    4,825 

PURCHASLNG    DEPOTS. 

Liverpool  Branch — Grocery  and  Shipping    85 

Longton  Crockery 61 

Irish  Branches  87 

„      Creameries    366 

Tralee  Bacon  Factory 85 

684 

Foreign  Purchasing  Depots. 

New  York   6 

Montreal 4 

Copenhagen     24 

Hamburg 9 

Aarhus 9 

Gothenburg     11 

Odense 8 

Denia    3 

Sydney 8 

Herning   25 

Esbjerg    6 

113 

Salerooms. 

Leeds    4 

Nottingham 3 

Birmingham    ", 1 

Huddersfield 1 

Blackburn    1 

10 

Shipping  Offices. 

Goole    19 

Garston    1 

Rouen 11 

Calais    9 

40 

Steamships. 

"  Pioneer  " 14 

"  Federation  " '. 18 

"  Equity  " 19 

"  Liberty  "  19 

"  Unity  " 21 

"  Fraternity  " 14 

"  Briton  " 4 

"  Dinah  " 4 

113 

Carried  forward 5,785 
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NUMBEE   OF   EMPLOYES,    OCTOBER,    1905. 


Collective 
Totals. 

Brought  forward    5,785 

Productive  Works. 

Batley  Woollen  Mill    222 

Broughton  Cabinet  Factory   124 

Mantle          „         71 

Shirt              „         312 

Tailoring       „         487 

Underclothing  Factory   55 

Millinery     20 

Bury  Weaving  Shed 201 

Crumpsall  Biscuit  Works   510 

Desboro'  Corset  Factory 143 

Dunston  Corn  Mill 169 

Enderby 150 

Heckmondwike  Currying  Department 29 

Shoe  Works 394 

Huddersfield  Brush  Factory 35 

Irlam  Soap  Works    563 

Leicester  Shoe  Works,  Knighton  Fields 1,752 

,,                 „               Duns  Lane    500 

„         Hosiery  Factory 358 

Leeds  Ready-Mades 510 

„        Brush  Factory   55 

Littleborough  Flannel  Factory 101 

Longsight  Printing  Works 676 

Luton  Cocoa  Works  (Joint  English  and  Scottish  C.W.S.)    197 

Manchester  Tobacco  Factory     550 

Middleton  Junction  Preserve  Works 387 

Rochdale  Corn  Mill 67 

Rushden  Boot  Factory    412 

Silvertown  Corn  Mill 117 

West  Hartlepool  Lard  Refinery 28 

Sydney  Tallow  Factory    59 

9,254 

Roden  Estate 72 

„       Convalescent  Home 8 

Marden  Fruit  Farm 26 

Total 15,145 
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MEETINGS  AND  OTHER  COMING  EVENTS 

IN  CONNeCTION  WITH   THe  SOCIETY  IN   1906. 
**^** 

Feb.    3 — Saturday  ....  Nomination  Lists :    Last  day  for  receiving. 

Mar.  6 — Tuesday Voting  Lists:    Last  day  for  receiving. 

„     10 — Saturday Newcastle  and  London  Branch  and  Divisional 

Quarterly  Meetings. 

„     17 — Saturday General  Quarterly  Meeting — Manchester. 


May    5 — Saturday . . 

. .  Nomination  Lists :    Last  day  for  receiving. 

June  5 — Tuesday  . . 

.  Voting  Lists  :  Last  day  for  receiving. 

„      9 — Saturday  . . 

.Newcastle  and  London  Branch  and  Divisional 

Quarterly  Meetings. 

„     16 — Saturday.. 

.General  Quarterly  Meeting — Manchester. 

„     2.3— Saturday.. 

.  Half-yearly  Stocktaking, 

Aug.  4 — Saturday  . . 

.Nomination  Lists:    Last  day  for  receiving. 

Sept.  4— Tuesday  .. 

..Voting  Lists:    Last  day  for  receiving. 

„      8 — Saturday.. 

.Newcastle  and  London  Branch  and  Divisional 

Quarterly  Meetings. 

„     15— Saturday. . 

.General  Quarterly  Meeting— Manchester. 

Nov.  .3 — Saturday.. 

.Nomination  Lists:    Last  day  for  recei\dng. 

Dec.    4— Tuesday  .. 

.  Voting  Lists :    Last  day  for  recei\-ing. 

„      8— Saturday.. 

.Newcastle  and  London  Branch  and  Divisional 

Quarterly    Meetings. 

„     15— Saturday.. 

•  General  Quarterly  Meeting— Manchester. 

„    22— Saturday.. 

.Half-yearly  Stocktaking. 
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PRINCIPAL 

EVENTS   IN   CONNECTION   WITH   THE 

CO-OPERATIVE   WHOLESALE   SOCIETY 

SINCE   ITS  COMMENCEMENT. 

Year. 

Day. 

Events. 

1863   . 

.   Aug.  11 

.   Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  enrolled. 

1864   . 

.  Mar.  14 

.   Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  commenced  business. 

1866  . 

.  April  24 

.   Tipperary  Branch  opened. 

1868  . 

.  June    1 

.   Kilmallock  Branch  opened. 

1869   . 

.   Mar.     1 

.  Balloon  Street  Warehouse  opened. 

)) 

.  July  12 

.   Limerick  Branch  opened. 

1871   . 

.  Nov.  26 

.  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Branch  opened. 

1872  . 

.  July     1 

.   Manchester  Boot  and  Shoe  Department  commenced. 

>> 

.   Oct.    14 

.   Bank  Department  commenced. 

1873   . 

.   Jan.    13 

.   Crumpsall  Works  purchased. 

,, 

.  April  14 

.    Armagh  Branch  opened. 

>> 

.   June    2 

.   Manchester  Drapery  Department  established. 

,, 

.   July  14 

.   Waterford  Branch  opened. 

,, 

.  Aug.     4 

.   Cheshire  Branch  opened. 

,, 

.      „        4   . 

.   Leicester  Works  purchased. 

„ 

.      „      16   . 

.   Insurance  Fund  established. 

„ 

.   Sept.  15 

.   Leicester  Works  commenced. 

1874   . 

.   Feb.     2   . 

.   Tralee  Branch  opened. 

„ 

.   Mar.     9 

.   London  Branch  established. 

„ 

.   Oct.      5   . 

.   Durham  Soap  Works  commenced. 

1875   . 

.   April    2   . 

.   Liverpool  Purchasing  Department  commenced. 

,, 

.   June  15 

.   Manchester  Drapery  Warehouse,  Dantzic  Street,  opened. 

1876   . 

.   Feb.  14  . 

.  Newcastle  Branch  Buildings,  Waterloo  Street,  opened. 

)5 

.      „      21 

.  New  York  Branch  established. 

.   May  24   . 

.   S.S.  "  Plover  "  purchased. 

,, 

.  July  16  . 

.  Manchester  Furnishing  Department  commenced. 

n 

.  Aug.     5   . 

.   Leicester  Works  first  Extensions  opened. 

1877   . 

.   Jan.    15  . 

.   Cork  Branch  established. 

n 

.   Oct.    25   . 

.  Land  in  Liverpool  purchased. 

1879  . 

Feb.  21   . 

.    S.S.  "Pioneer,"  Launch  of. 

>> 

Mar.  24  . 

.  Rouen  Branch  opened. 

>> 

Mar.  29  . 

.   S.S.  "Pioneer,"  Trial  trip. 

June  30  . 

.   Goole  Forwarding  Department  opened. 

1880  . 

Jan.   30  . 

.   S.S.  "Plover"  sold. 

)) 

July  27   . 

.   S.S.  "Cambrian"  purchased. 

„ 

Aug.  14  . 

.  Heckmondwike  Boot  and  Shoe  Works  commenced. 

„      . 

Sept.  27   . 

.  London  Drapery  Department  commenced  in  new  premises, 
99,  Leman  Street. 

1881  . 

June    6  . 

.   Copenhagen  Branch  opened. 

1882  . 

Jan.   18   . 

.   Garston  Forwarding  Depot  commenced. 

>) 

Oct.    31   . 

.   Leeds  Saleroom  opened. 
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PRINCIPAL    EVENTS    IN    CONNECTION   WITH    THE 
CO-OPERATIVE   WHOLESALE   SOCIETY 

SINCE    ITS  COMMENCEMENT— co/UiniW. 


Year 

Day. 

1882 

..  Nov.     1 

1883 

..  July  21 

1884 

..  April   7 

„ 

..  May  31 

,, 

. .  June  25 

» 

. .   Sept.  13 

>> 

. .      „      20 

ii 

. .      „      29 

„ 

..  Oct.     6 

1885 

. .  Aug.  25 

J) 

..  Dec.  30 

1886 

..  April  22 

,, 

. .  Aug.  25 

,, 

..   Oct.    12 

1887 

..   Mar.  14 

» 

. .  June    1 

» 

..  July  21 

>> 

..  Aug.  29 

,, 

..  Nov.     2 

,, 

..      „        2 

1888 

..  July     7 

j> 

..   Sept.    8 

>> 

. .   Sept.  27 

>5 

..  Oct.   14 

1889 

..  Feb.  18 

M 

..  Nov.  11 

1890 

..  Mar.  10 

,, 

..  May  16 

„ 

..  June  10 

„ 

..  Oct.    22 

1891 

..  April  18 

j> 

..  Oct.    22 

i» 

..  Nov.     4 

„ 

..       ,,        4 

»> 

..  Dec.   24 

1892 

..  May     5 

1893 

..      „        8 

1894 

. .  June  29 

1895 

..  Jan.   23 

Events. 

London  Tea  and  Coffee  Department  commenced. 

S.S.  "Marianne  Briggs"  purchased. 

Hamburg  Branch  commenced. 

Leicester  Works  second  Extensions  opened. 

Newcastle  Branch — New  Drapery  Warehouse  opened. 

Commemoration  of  the  Society's  Twenty-first  Anniversary 

at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  London. 
Commemoration  of  the  Society's  Twenty-first  Anniversary 

at  Manchester. 
Bristol  Depot  commenced. 
S.S.  "Progress,"  Launch  of. 
Huddersfield  Saleroom  opened. 
Fire — Tea  Department,  London. 
Nottingham  Saleroom  opened. 
Longton  Crockery  Depot  opened. 
S.S.  "Federation,"  Launch  of. 
Batley  Mill  commenced. 

S.S.  "Progress"  damaged  by  fire  at  Hamburg. 
^Manchester — ^New  Furnishing  Warehouse  opened. 
Heckmondwike — Curr\nng  Department  commenced. 
London  Branch— New  Warehouse  opened. 
Manufacture  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  commenced. 
S.S.  "  Equity,"  Launch  of. 
S.S.  "  Equity,"  Trial  trip. 
S.S.  "Cambrian"  sold. 
Fire — Newcastle  Branch. 
Enderby  Extension  opened. 
Longton  Depot — New  Premises  opened. 
S.S.  "Liberty,"  Trial  trip. 
Blackburn  Saleroom  opened. 
Leeds  Clothing  Factory  commenced. 
Northampton  Saleroom  opened. 
Dunston  Corn  Mill  opened. 
Cardiff  Saleroom  opened. 
Leicester  New  Works  opened. 
Aarhus  Branch  opened. 
Fire  at  Crumpsall  Works. 
Birmingham  Saleroom  opened. 
Broughton  Cabinet  Factory  opened. 
Montreal  Branch  opened. 
Printing  Department  commenced. 
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PRINCIPAL 

EVENTS    IN   CONNECTION   WITH    THE 

CO-OPERATIVE   WHOLESALE   SOCIETY 

SINCE   ITS  COMMENCEMENT— continued. 

Year. 

Day. 

Events. 

1895   . 

Aug.     5   . 

.   Gothenburg  Branch  opened. 

>> 

.   Oct.      2 

.  Irlam  Soap  Works  opened. 

j> 

.      „       10 

.   Loss  of  the  S.S.  "Unity." 

1896  . 

April  24 

.   West  Hartlepool  Refinery  purchased. 

>) 

June  26' 

.   Middleton  Preserve  Works  commenced. 

.  June  13 

.   Roden  Estate  purchased. 

>> 

.  July     1 

.    "  Wheatsheaf  "  Record — first  publication. 

1897  . 

.   Feb.  10 

,  New  Northampton  Saleroom  opened. 

))      • 

.   Mar.     1 

.   Manufacture  of  Candles  commenced  at  Irlam. 

•       „        1 

.   Broughton  Tailoring  Factory  opened. 

,, 

.      „      22   . 

.  New  Tea  Department  Buildings  opened. 

„ 

.  Aug.     7   . 

.   Sydney  Depot  commenced. 

)) 

.   Sept.  16 

.   Banbury  Creamery  opened. 

1898  . 

.  April    1   . 

.   Littleboro'  Flannel  Mill  acquired. 

„ 

.  May    9   . 

.   Tobacco  Factory  commenced. 

>) 

.  July  11   . 

,   Longsight  Printing  Works  commenced. 

>) 

Oct.    20  . 

.   Corset  Factory  commenced. 

1900  . 

Jan.  19   . 

.   Herning  Slagteri  purchased. 

• 

Mar.  24   . 

.   Rushden  Factory  commenced. 

>j 

June  20  . 

.   Silvertown  Flour  Mill  opened. 

1901   . 

April  30   . 

.    Sydney  Tallow  Factory  purchased. 

)> 

July  27 

.   Roden  Convalescent  Home  opened. 

Sept.    3   . 

.  Tralee  Bacon  Factory  commenced. 

)j 

Oct.     9  . 

.   Rushden  New  Factory  opened. 

1902   . 

.  April    9 

.  New  Birmingham  Saleroom  opened. 

„ 

.       „     25   . 

.   Fire  at  Newcastle  Branch  (Drapery  Department). 

j> 

.  May     1 

.  Work  commenced  at  Pelaw. 

.   Sept.    8 

.  Luton  Cocoa  Works  opened. 

)> 

.  Nov.    1   . 

.   Launch  of  New  Steamer,  "Unity,"  Greenock. 

1903   . 

.  July    1   . 

.   Leicester  Hosiery  Factory  taken  over. 

„ 

.  Oct.  24  . 

.   Launch  of  New  Steamer,  "Fraternity." 

1904   . 

.  Feb.  20  . 

.  Marden  Fruit  Farm  purchased. 

„      . 

.  April  18  . 

.  New  Drapery  Buildings,  Manchester,  opened. 

„ 

.  June  20  . 

.  Brislington  Butter  Factory  commenced. 

„ 

.  July    1   . 

.   Huddersfield  Brush  Factory  taken  over. 

1905   . 

.   Feb.  15   . 

.  Bury  Weaving  Shed  commenced. 

„      ' 

.  Feb.  18   . 

.   Starch  Manufacture  commenced  at  Irlam. 

)> 

.       „     27 

.   Lard              „                      „                  „ 

>5 

.  July     3   . 

.    Desborough  Corset  Factory  commenced. 

.   Oct.   23   . 

.   Launch  of  "  New  Pioneer." 

190G  . 

.   Jan.      1 

.   Rochdale  Flour  Mill  taken  over. 
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LIST  OF  TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESSES. 


Batley  Woollen  Mill:   "WHOLESALE,  BATLEY." 

Blackburn  Saleroom:  "WHOLESALE,  BLACKBURN." 

Bristol  Depot  :    "WHOLESALE,  BRISTOL." 

Bury  Weaving  Shed:  "WHOLESALE,  BURY." 

Cardiff  Saleroom:  "WHOLESALE,   CARDIFF." 

Central,  Manchester:    "WHOLESALE,   MANCHESTER." 

Crumpsall  Works  :  "BISCUIT,   MANCHESTER." 

Desboro'  Corset  Factory  :  "  WHOLESALE,  DESBORO'." 

Dunston-on-Tyne  Corn  Mill:   "WHOLESALE,   GATESHEAD." 

GooLE  Depot:    "WHOLESALE,   GOOLE." 

Hartlepool  Lard  Refinery:  " WHOLESALE,  WEST  HARTLEPOOL." 

Heckmondwike  Shoe  Works:    "WHOLESALE,   HECKMONDWIKE." 

Huddersfield  Brush  Factory:  "CO-OPERATIVE  BRUSH, 

HUDDERSFIELD." 
Huddersfield  Saleroom:  "WHOLESALE,  HUDDERSFIELD." 
IRLAM  Soap  Works :    "WHOLESALE,   CADISHEAD." 
Leeds  Ready-Mades  and  Brush  Factory:   "SOCIETY,   LEEDS." 
Leeds  Sale  and  Sample  Rooms:    "WHOLESALE,   LEEDS." 
Leicester  Hosiery  Factory:  "SYMERGON,  LEICESTER." 
Leicester  Shoe  Works:  "WHOLESALE,   LEICESTER." 
Littleborough  Flannel  Mills:  "WHOLESALE,  LITTLE  BOROUGH." 
Liverpool  Office  and  Warehouse:    "WHOLESALE,  LIVERPOOL." 
London  Branch:    "WHOLESALE,   LONDON." 
LoNGSiGHT  Printing  Works  :    "TYPOGRAPHY,   MANCHESTER." 
LoNGTON  Crockery  Depot :    "WHOLESALE,   LONGTON   (STAFF.)." 
Luton  Cocoa  Works:    "WHOLESALE,   LUTON." 
Marden  Fruit  Farm  :    "WHOLESALE,   MARDEN,   HEREFORD." 
MiDDLETON  Preserve  Works  :    "  WHOLESALE,   MIDDLETON 

JUNCTION." 
Newcastle  Branch:    "WHOLESALE,   NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE." 
Newcastle  Branch,  Pelaw  :    "WHOLESALE,   BILL-QUAY." 
Newcastle  Branch,  Greengrocery  (Darn  Crook)  :  "  LOYALTY, 

NEWCASTLE." 
Northampton  Saleroom:    "WHOLESALE,   NORTHAMPTON." 
Nottingham  Saleroom:  "WHOLESALE,  NOTTINGHAM." 
Rochdale  Corn  Mill:    "WEIR,  ROCHDALE." 
RoDEN  Estate:    "WHOLESALE,  RODEN." 
RusHDEN  Boot  Works  :    "WHOLESALE,  RUSHDEN." 
SiLVERTOWN  Flour  Mill  :    "  CO-OPERATIF,   LONDON." 
SiLVERTOWN  Productive:  "PRODUCTIVE,  LONDON." 
Tea  Department:    "LOOMIGER,   LONDON." 
Tobacco  Factory:    "TOBACCO,  MANCHESTER." 
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TELEPHONIC  COMMUNICATION. 


Our  Premises  in  the   following  towns  are  directly  connected  with  the 
Local  Telephone  System: — 


MANCHESTER— GENERAL  OFFICES. 


DRAPERY  DEPARTMENT    

BOOT  AND  SHOE  DEPARTMENT    

FURNISHING  DEPARTMENT 

CRUMPSALL— Sub  to  MANCHESTER  GENERAL  OFFICES. 

LONGSIGHT— 

TOBACCO— 

BROUGHTON— CABINET  WORKS 

NEWCASTLE— WATERLOO  STREET 

WEST  BLANDFORD  STREET  


SADDLERY  DEPARTMENT  (West  Blandford  Street). 
GREENGROCERY  DEPARTMENT  (Darn  Crook)    . . . 

QUAYSIDE  WAREHOUSE  

PELAW  WORKS    


LONDON— GENERAL  OFFICE Avenue 

GROCERY  SALEROOM 

DRAPERY 

GROVE  STREET    Central 

„  TEA  DEPARTMENT  Avenue 

GENERAL  OFFICE  

FURNISHING  and  BOOT  DEPARTMENT 

BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT 

CARTAGE 

BATLEY 

BRISTOL-OFFICE 

SALEROOM 

DRAPERY  DEPARTMENT    

BURY  

CARDIFF   

DUNSTON 


GARSTON  

GOOLE     

HUDDERSFIELD 

IRLAM     

LEEDS  READY-MADES  AND  BRUSH,  HOLBECK 

SALEROOM 

LEICESTER— WHEATSHEAF  WORKS    

HOSIERY    

LIVERPOOL— VICTORIA  STREET 


REGENT  ROAD 

LONGTON 

LUTON    

MIDDLETON— PRESERVE  WORKS  (Failsworth) 

NORTHAMPTON  SALEROOM   

NOTTINGHAM    

ROCHDALE  CORN  MILL    

RUSHDEN   : 

SILVERTOWN  FLOUR  MILL— EASTERN 

PRODUCTIVE— EASTERN 

WEST  HARTLEPOOL  REFINERY    


Nos. 

802 
2777 
1755 
3063 
5538 
5539 
5540 
2797 

*284 

1787 

1260 

1989 

2506 

2507 

498 

2116 

1524 

564 

121 

2806 

2591 

5572 

5571 

*4671 

5570 

3003 

2592 

1049 

907 

101 

40 

940 

1415 

179 

♦563 

1261 

*2 

6 

2 

310 

5 

1648 

2098 

235 

345 

397 

5865 

5861 

16 

113 

33 

206 

2106 

56 

10 

602 

924 

286 


Post  Office  System.        All  others  National  Telephone  Company. 
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CO-OPERATIV 

PAST  ME 

E   WHOLESALE 

SOCIETY    I 

.IMITED." 

E. 

MBERS   OF   GENERAL  COMMITTE 

Name. 

Address. 

Elected. 

Retired. 

*A.  Greenwood 

Rochdale 

1864  March 

1874  August. 

t  Councillor  Smithies  . . 

Rochdale 

1864  March .... 

1869  May. 

§  James  Dyson   

Manchester 

1864  March .... 

1867  May. 

Edward  Hooson 

Manchester 

1866  May 

1869  Dec. 

John  Hilton    

Middleton     

1864  March .... 

1868  Nov. 

f 

1865  Nov 

1874  May. 

*  James  Crabtree   

Heckmondwi  ke   . .  -: 

1885  Dec 

1886  March. 

1 

1886  June     .... 

1889  Dec. 

Joseph  Thomasson 

Oldham  

1866  May    

1869  Nov. 

Charles  Howarth    

Heywood 

1864  March  .... 

1866  October. 

J.  Neild    

Mossley   -| 

1864  March   .... 
1867  Nov 

1865  Nov. 
1868  Nov. 

Thomas  Cheetham 

W.  Nuttall   

Rochdale 

1864  March  .... 

1865  Nov 

1876  Jime   

1865  Nov. 

1866  Feb. 
1877  Dec. 

Oldham  -' 

i 

§E.  Longfield 

Manchester 

1867  May    

1868  Feb 

1867  Nov 

Manchester - 

1868  May. 

f  J.  M.  Percival 

1870  Feb 

1872  August. 

I 

1876  March  .... 

1882  June. 

Oldham 

1867  Nov 

1868  Nov 

§D.  Baxter 

Manchester  . . . 

1868  May    

1868  Nov 

1871  May. 
1869  Nov 

J.  Swindells 

Hyde    

Todmorden 

T.  Sutclifie   

1868  Nov 

1869  Nov. 

J  James  C.  Fox 

Manchester 

1868  Nov 

1871  May. 

W.Marcroft 

Oldham    

1869  May    

1869  Nov 

1871  May. 
1871  Nov. 

Thomas  Pearson 

Eccles   

R.  Holgate    

Over  Darwen 

1869  Nov 

1870  Nov 

A.  Mitchell  

Rochdale . 

1870  August     . . 
1870  Nov 

1870  Nov 

W.  Moore 

Batley  Carr 

'  Bradford   i 

1                                      \ 

1871  Augufct. 
1874  Dec. 
1885  Dec. 

JTitusHall    

1871  May    

1877  June    
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PAST  MEMBEKS  OF   GENERAL   COMMITTED— continued. 


Name. 


B.  Hague 

Thomas  Shorrocks  . 
JR.  Allen    

Job  Whiteley 

:J  Thomas  Hayes    . .  . 

Jonathan  Fish  wick 

J.  Thorpe 

JW.  Johnson 


§H.  Whiley  ... 
J.  Butcher  . .  . 
H.  Atkinson . . . 
J.  F.  Brearley  . 
Robert  Cooper. 
H.  Jackson  . . . 
J.  Pickersgill  . 
W.  Barnett  . .  . 
John  Stansfield 

S.  Lever    


Address. 


F.  R.  Stephenson    . . 

R.  Whittle    

|Thos.  Swann    

Joseph  Mc.Nab    .... 

Alfred  North    

James  Hilton 

Samuel  Taylor 

William  P.  Hemm . . 

H.  C.  Pingstone 

*§J.  T.  W.  Mitchell . . 

E.  Hibbert    

James  Lownds 

Amos  Scotton 


Barnsley  j 

Over  Darwen    

Oldham   

Halifax - 

Failsworth    

Bolton 

Halifax    

Bolton I 

Manchester - 

Banbury    

Blaydon-on-Tyne    . . 

Oldham  

Accrington   

Halifax 

Batley  Carr 

Macclesfield 

Heckmondwike   .... 

Bacup j 

Halifax 

Crewe    

Masborough 

Hyde   

Batley   

Oldham 

Bolton 

Nottingham 

Manchester 

Rochdale 

Failsworth    

Ashton-under-Lyne. . 
Derby    


Elected. 

1871  May  

1874  Dec 

1871  May  

1871  August  . . 

1871  August  ..1 
1873  Feb ' 

1871  Nov 

1871  Nov i 

1872  Feb : 

1872  Feb | 

1877  June  

1872  August  . .  j 
1874  May  1 

1873  May  i 

1873  August  .. 

1874  Feb 

1874  Feb 

1874  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1874  Dec 

1876  Sept 

1886  March.... 

1876  Sept ' 

1877  Dec 

1882  Sept 

1883  Dec ! 

1883  Dec 

1884  Sept 1 

1885  Sept 

1888  Sept 

1886  March  .... 

1869  Nov 

1882  Sept ' 

1885  March  .... 

1890  June  

Retired. 


1873  May. 

1884  Sept. 

1871  Nov. 
1877  April. 

1872  Feb. 

1874  Feb. 

1873  August. 

1872  Feb. 

1873  Feb. 
1876  June. 

1885  March. 

1874  Feb. 
1876  March. 

1873  August. 

1874  Dec. 
1874  Dec. 
1876  June. 

1876  June. 

1877  March. 
1882  Sept. 

1898  June. 

1885  Sept. 

1888  May. 

1877  March. 

1886  March. 

1899  Feb. 
1886  March. 
1905  August. 

1890  January, 

1891  Dec. 

1889  August. 

1894  June. 

1895  March. 
1895  June. 
1895  July. 
1904  October. 


Held  Office  as  President. 
Held  Office  as  Secretary. 


■|-  Held  Office  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
§  Held  Office  as  Treasurer. 
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*PAST  MEMBERS   OF  NEWCASTLE   BRANCH   COMMITTEE. 

Name. 

Address. 

Elected. 

Retired. 

Ephraim  Gilchrist 

George  Dover 

Wallsend 

1873  Oct 

1874  Jan. 

Chester-le-Street   ... 

1874  Dec 

1877  Sept. 

Humphrey  Atkinson  . . 

Blaydon-on-Tyne    . . 

1874  Dec 

1879  May. 

f  James  Patterson 

West  Cramlington . . 

1874  Dec 

1877  Sept. 

John  Steel    

Newcastle-on-Tyne . . 

1874  Dec 

1876  Sept. 

William  Green 

Durham    

1874  Dec 

1891  Sept. 

Thomas  Pinkney 

Newbottle    

1874  Dec 

1875  March. 

f  John  Thirlaway 

Gateshead    

1876  Dec 

1892  May. 

William  Robinson 

Shotley  Bridge    

1877  Sept 

1884  June. 

WilUam  J.  Howat  .... 

Newcastle-on-Tyne . . 

1877  Dec 

1883  Dec. 

J.  Atkinson 

Wallsend 

1883  Dec 

1890  May. 

George  Fryer   

Cramlington 

1883  Dec 

1887  Dec. 

Matthew  Bates    

Newcastle-on-Tyne . . 

1884  June    

1893  June. 

Richard  Thomson 

Sunderland 

1874  Dec 

1893  Sept. 

George  Scott    

Newbottle     

1879  May    

1893  Dec. 

George  Binney    

Durham    

1891  Dec 

1905  May. 

Robert  Irving 

Carlisle 

1892  June    .... 

1904  August. 

William  Stoker    

Seaton  Delaval    

1893  Sept 

1902  July. 

Thomas  Rule 

Gateshead    

1893  June    .... 

1903  June. 

*  PAST '  MEMB 

ERS  OF   LONDON 

BRANCH    COM^ 

IITTEE. 

Name. 

Address. 

Elected. 

Retired. 

J.  Durrant    

Arundel     

1874  Dec 

1875  Dec. 

John  Green 

Woolwich 

1874  Dec 

1876  Dec. 

fThomas  Fowe 

Buckfastleigh 

1874  Dec 

1878  March. 

T.  E.  Webb 

Battersea 

1874  Dec 

1896  Dec. 

J.Clay 

Gloucester    

1874  Dec 

1901  Oct. 

tWilliam  Strawn 

Sheerness   

1875  Dec 

1882  March. 

Frederick  Lamb 

Banbury    

1876  Dec 

1888  Dec. 

F.  A.  Williams    

Reading 

1882  June    

1886  Sept. 

J.  J.  B.  Beach 

Colchester    

1886  Dec 

1888  Dec. 

R.  H.  Tutt    

Hastings  

1897  March 

1904  Feb. 

G.  Sutherland 

Woolwich 

1883  Dec 

1904  Oct. 

*  Newcastle  and 

London  Branch  Committe* 
+  Held  Office  as  Seci 

;s  constituted  Deceml 
etary. 

ber,  1874. 
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THE  CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY 

LIMITED. 

NEWCASTLE 
WHO  HAVE  DIED 
[CE. 

MEMBERS  OF  GENERAL,  AND  : 

AND  LONDON  BRANCH  COMMITTEES 

DURING  TIME  OF  OFF 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

DATE    OF   DEATH. 

Edward  Hooson 

Robert  Allen 

GENERAL. 

Manchester 

Oldham 

December  11th,  1869. 
April  2nd,  1877. 
March  6th,  1886. 

Richard  Whittle 

Samuel  Lever 

William  P.  Hemm 

James  Hilton   

Samuel  Taylor 

J.  T.  W.  Mitchell 

E.  Hibbert     

Crewe 

Bacup     

Nottingham 

Oldham 

Bolton 

Rochdale   

Failsworth    

Ashton-un-Lyne  .. 

Masboro'    

Derby 

May  18th,  1888. 
August  21st,  1889. 
January  18th,  1890. 
December  15th,  1891. 
March  16th,  1895. 
June  25th,  1895. 
July  27th,  1895. 
February  15th,  1899. 
October  2nd,  1904. 
August  14th,  1905. 

May  25th,  1890. 
September  9th,  1891. 
May  1st,  1892. 
July  4th,  1902. 
August  22nd,  1904. 
May  5th,  1905. 

James  Lownds 

Thos.  Swann 

Amos  Scotton  

Alfred  North     

Batley    

J.  Atkinson   

NEWCASTLE. 

Wallsend  

Durham     

Gateshead 

Seaton  Delaval     . , 

Carlisle 

Durham     

William  Green 

John  Thirlaw^ay    

William  Stoker    

Robert  Irving  

George  Binney ........ 

J.  J.  B.  Beach 

T.  E.  Webb  

LONDON. 

Colchester December  21st,  1888. 

Battersea December  2nd,  1896. 

Gloucester    ]  October  25th,  1901. 

Hastings    February  26th,  1904. 

Woolwich October  17th,  1904. 

J.  Clay  

R.  H.  Tutt    

G.  Sutherland 
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Statistics 


SHOWING  THE 
PROGRESS    OF 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY   LIMITED. 
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PBOGBESS  FROM   COMMENCEMENT,   IN 


Year  ended 


October,     1864  (30  weeks) 

1865 

1866  

January,     1868  (65  weeks) 


1870 

1871  (53  weeks) . , 

1872  

1873 

1874  


a. a     G 

5  So     «J 

••-(   0)   ^  Xi 

6  w       c8 
^1     g 


18,337 
24,005 
31,080 


5,835 
6,949 


13,899 


1875  1    17,326 

22,254 


1876 

1877  (53  weeks) 

1878 


1879  

December,  1879  (50  weeks) . 


1881 

1882 


1884  (53  weeks) . 

1885  


1887 


1889  (53  weeks). 


1895  (53  weeks). 


1897 


1900 


1901  (53  weeks) . 

1902  


1904 


24,717 

24,979 
28,206 


33,663 

34,351 

88,643 
41,783 

45,099 

51,099 

58,612 

64,475 

67,704 

72,399 

92,572 

100,022 
112,339 
121,555 
127,211 


74,787 
79,245 
89,880 
114,588 
134,276 

168,985 

198,608 
249,516 

276,522 

274,649 
805,161 

381,625 

361,523 

367,973 

404,006 
433,151 

459,734 

507,772 

558,104 

604,800 

634,196 

679,336 

721,316 

751,269 
824,149 
873,698 
910,104 


132,639  j  930,985 


142,868 
151,682 

161,720 

170,993 

182,810 


993,564 
1,053,564 

1,118,158 

1,179,609 

1,249,091 


196,556  j  1,315,235 
208,299  1,392,399 
1,445,099 


257,424 


1,594,145 


Capital. 


£ 
2,455 
7,182 
10,968 
11,276 
14,888 
16,556 
19,015 
24,410 
81,352 

48,126 

60,930 
78,249 

94,590 

103,091 
117,657 

130,615 

146,061 

156,052 

171,940 
186,692 

207,080 

234,112 

270,679 

300,953 

318,583 

342,218 

434,017 

473,956 
523,512 
570,149 
598,496 

635,541 

682,656 
728,749 

775,536 

821,224 

883,791 


3« 


£ 
Inclu- 
ded in 
Shares. 
14,355 
16,059 
22,822 
22,323 
25,768 
112,589 

147,949 

193,594 
286,614 

299,287 

287,536 
291,939 

321,670 

361,805 

386,824 

416,832 

455,879 

494,840 
524,781 
567,527 
590,091 
648,134 
722,321 
824,974 
900,752 
925,471 
917,482 
972,586 

1,092,070 

1,195,895 
1,254,319 

1,297,182 

1,372,541 

1,568,163 


c  <5  0 

^  Pi  » 
g  c3  > 


<0 


82 
682 
1,115 
1,280 
2,826 
1,910 
2,916 

1,613 

5,373 
8,910 

12,631 

14,554 
16,245 

25,240 

38,422 

16,037 

20,757 
20,447 

25,126 

31,094 

37,755 

39,095 

51,189 

58,358 

48,549 

53,165 
66,301 
35,813 
37,556 
64,354 

97,852 
109,883 

152,460 

199,104 

257,056 


2,356 

3,385 
5,834 


12,556 
15,127 

15,710 

17,905 

18,644 

19,729 
21,949 

24,324 

40,084 

57,015 

73,237 

84,201 

119,541 

155,231 

193,115 
218,534 
240,884 
259,976 

282,563 

319,478 
350,747 

382,620 

415,690 

447,390 


948,944  1,664,765  285,132  |  477,904 
1,006,8941,701,932  842,152  446,757 
1,048,031 1,871,026  827,905  I  481,886 


1,196,703 


«pq 


634 

788 
1,146 

1,095 

1,661 

2,489 

2,945 
6,214 


11,104 

11,403 

18,666 

18,928 

9,197 

11,695 

15,409 
17,827 
14,978 
22,488 

19,050 

20,161 
28,623 

24,202 


31,545 

89,304 
4,915 
18,700 


I       I 
813,413  I  516,969  j  11,739 


£ 

2,455 

7,182 

11,050 

26,318 

82,062 

40,658 

44,164 

52,088 

146,857 

200,044 


879,607 

417,985 

418,525 
442,114 

494,330 

565,854 

580,946 

632,203 
691,181 

761,358 

841,175 

944,379 

1,017,042 

1,116,085 

1,251,685 

1,474,466 

1,636,397 
1,741,645 
1,779,301 
1,891,102 

2,098,578 

2,316,042 
2,472,821 

2,632,000 

2,829,501 

3,187,945 

3,416,049 
3,502,650 
8,737,548 

8,929,176 
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MARCH,    1864,    TO   DECEMBER,  1904. 


Comparison 
with  corre- 
onding  period 
revious  year 


Rate. 


Distributive 
Expenses. 


«i 

JRateonSales 

§ 

■ 

o 

Q 

Per 

Per 

< 

I  *• 

£100. 

Profit.,  ggS. 

;<5 


li        '      Additions 
■^S      to  Trade  Dept. 


Dates  Departments  and  Branches 
were  commenced. 


Tipperary. 

Kilmallock. 
Limerick. 

Newcastle.    Bank. 

Manchester  Boot  and  Shoe,  Crumpsall 
(  Armagh,  Manchester  Drapery,  Leices 
(     ter,  Cheshire,  Waterford,  Clonmel. 

London,  Tralee,  Durham. 

Liverpool. 

New  York,  Goole,  Furnishing.  S.S 
"Plover"  purchased.    Cork. 


'   (Launch     of     Steamship     "Pioneer.' 

t     Rouen.    Goole  forwarding  dep6t. 
,     Heckmondwike. 

!   (Copenhagen.    Purchase  of  S.S.  "Cam 
I  \     brian." 

Tea  and  Coffee  Department,  London. 
Purchase  of  S.S.  "Unity." 
]  Hamburg.    Bristol  Depot.    Launch  of 
t     S.S.  "Progress." 

(Longton     Dep6t.      Launch     of     S.S 
(     "  Federation." 
Batley,  Heckmondwike  Currying. 
(London  Cocoa  Department.  Launch  of 
t     S.S.  "Equity."    Batley  Clothing. 

Launch    of    S.S.    "Liberty."      Leed^ 

Clothing. 
Dunston,Aarhus,LeicesterNewWorks 
Broughton  Cabinet  Works. 

Montreal.  Broughton  Clothing  Fac'ry. 
(Printing,    Gothenburg,    Irlam,    Irish 

Creameries. 
\V.  Hartlep'l,  Middlet'n,  Roden  Est'te, 

Sydney. 
( Littleboro',  Manchester  Tobacco  Fac 
1     tory. 

Rushd'n  Shoe  Fact'ry,  Silvert'wn  Corn 

Mill,  Herning  Bacon  Fact'ry, Odense 

(Tralee   Bacon   Factory,  Roden   Con- 

1     valescent  Home,  Sydney  Oil  Works 

Launch  of  S.S.  "  Unity,"  Pelaw. 

Luton  Cocoa  Works,  Launch  of  S.S 

"  Fraternity,"  Leicester  Hosiery  F'y, 

iBrislington  Butter  Factory,  Hudders 
field  and  Leeds  Brush  Factories 
Marden  Fruit  Farm,  Bury  Weaving 
Shed. 


'Decrease.        +From.        J  From  Disposal  of  Profit  Account  (see  next  page). 
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RESERVE  FUND 
Br.        TRADE  DEPARTMENT  FROM 


Deductions  from  Reserve  Fund —  £ 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  Charitable  and  other  Objects    53,916 

Investments  Written  off :  Bank  Department 18,259 

Trade  Department    10,660 

Insurance  Fund    6,000 

Land  and  Buildings  Account— Depreciation,  Special   1,148 

Fixtures                            „                      „                   „         852 

Celebration  Dinner  :  Opening  Warehouse,  Balloon  Street 56 

Newcastle  Formation  Expenses     16 

21st  Anniversary  Commemoration  Expenses,  Manchester 2,017 

Sprinklers  Account — Amount  w^ritten  off  to  date 43,662 

136,586 
Reserve  Fund,  December  24th,  1904  : — 

Investments : — Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company,  2,000 

Ordinary  Shares  of  £10  each    £20,000 

„  Gilsland  Convalescent  Home,  7,500  Shares 

of  £1  each     7,500 

,,  British  Cotton  Growing  Association,  2,000 

Shares  of  £1  each   2,000 

29,500 

Balance,  as  per  Balance  Sheet,  December  24th,  1904 247,752 

Add— Per  Disposal  of  Profit  Account,  December  24th,  1904       38,084 

285,836 


£451,922 


ACCOUNT. 

COMMENCEMENT    OF     SOCIETY.  Cv. 


Additions  to  Reserve  Fund—  £ 

From  Disposal  of  Profit  Account,  as  per  page  25— Net    433,937 

Balance — Sale  of  Properties  : — 

Strawberry  Estate,  Newcastle £1,953 

Laud,  Liverpool 713 

Rosedale    11 

South  Shields 96 

Newhall    418 

Durham    376 

Gorton 10,923 

14,490 

Balance — Sale  of  Shares — New  Telephone  Company    44 

„  Share   Investment — Lancashire    and   Yorkshire  Productive 

Society 60 

„          Sale  of  part  Shares — Go-operative  Printing  Society   63 

„          Share  Investment — Leicester  Hosiery  Society    75 

Dividend  on  Debts,  previously  written  off 780 

Balances,  Shares,  Loans,  &c..  Accounts  244 

Bonus  to  Employes :    Differences    between    Amounts   Provided   and 

actually  Paid 311 

Dividend  on  Sales  to  Employes 403 

Interest  on  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Shares     1,515 


£451,922 
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MANCHESTER  GEOCEBY  AND  PROVISION 

TRADE. 

Smce  keeping  a  separate  Recount. 

Expenses. 

Net  Pbofit.       | 

Period.          Ended. 

Sales. 

1 

Stocks 
at  end. 

Amount. 

Ea.e 
per  ie. 

Amount. 

Rate 
per  £. 

1|  Years,  January,     1876. . 

£ 
2,586,691 

£ 
26,417 

s.   d. 
0    21 

£ 
31,028 

s.    d. 
0    2i 

£ 
56,487 

5        „       December,  1880. .      8,740,658 

87,603 

0    21 

140,048 

0    33 

70,091 

5        „                „           1885..;  11,723,202 

127,892 

0    2i 

157,209 

0    3J 

92,790 

5        „                „           1890..  1  15,511,593 

180,023 

0    2| 

264,131 

0    4    I 

123,432 

5        „                „           1895.. 

21,956,461 

279,262 

0    3 

339,816 

0    3g  { 

159,930 

5        „                „           1900.. 

28,186,928 

374,568 

0    3i 

500,911 

0    4i 

158,537 

Year(o3wks)„           1901..*    7,432,684 

91,256 

0    2g 

119,322 

0    8i 

211,041 

„                    „           1902..      7,937,194 

93,923 

0    2f 

155,215 

0    4§ 

199,421 

„                    „           1903..!    8,369,553 

95,061 

0    2g 

151,290 

0    4i 

174,454 

„                    „           1904..  i    8,751,800 

101,261 

0    2| 

185,278 

0    5 

225,730 

Half  Year,  June,        1905.. 

4,301,237 

53,076 

0    21 

73,593 

0    4 

163,795 

3U  Years' Total.... 

125,498,001 

1,510,342 

0    2J 

2,117,842 

0    4 

•• 

MANCHESTER    DRAPERY    TRADE. 

Since  keeping  a  separate  Account. 

Period.           Ended.                   Sales. 

1 

Expenses. 

Net  Profit. 

Stocks 
at  end. 

Amount.      ^^% 

Amount. 

Rate 
per  £. 

2i  Years,  January,      1876. .        211,351 

£           j     8.    d. 
11,484          1    1 

£ 
2,165 

s.   d. 
0    2§ 

£ 

72,408 

5        „       December,  1880..  j       672,992 

43,116          1.   31 

*941 

0    OJ 

44,105 

5        „               „            1885.. 

771,933 

42,913          1    11 

20,277 

0    6i 

44,948 

5        „               „            1890.. 

1,205,935 

60,656 

1    0 

25,278 

0    5§ 

84,739 

5        „               „            1895.. 

1,920,447 

100,386 

1    Oi 

48,223 

0    6 

1       108,337 

5        „               „            1900.. 

2,568,623 

141,497 

1  u 

88,138 

0    8k 

153,641 

Year(53wks)  „           1901.. 

606,630 

35,289 

1  li 

17,212 

0    6| 

136,005 

„                     „           1902..  1       652,906 

35,777 

1  1* 

22,048 

0    8 

136,143 

„                     „            1903..         655,502 

36,613 

1   li 

17,673 

0    6g 

120,680 

„                    „           190 1..        678,986 

'        43,450 

1    3i 

14,411 

0    5 

118,856 

Half  Year,  June,       1905.. 

348,217 

22,553      1     1    3J 

10,654 

0    7i 

116,906 

31|  Years' Total.... 

10,293,522 

573,734      {     1    If 

265,133 
4,757 

aoiation.  On.fcr 

refit 

Leaves  Net  P 

260,876 

0    6 

*  Loss. 

Note.— To  December,  1883,  the  figures  include  Woollens  and  Ready-Ma 

des  Depa 

rtment. 
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MANCHESTER  WOOLLENS 

AND 

READY- 

MADES   TBADE. 

Since  publishing  a  separate  Account  in 

Balance  Sheet 

Expenses. 

Net  Pbofit. 

' 

Stocks 
at  end. 

Period.           Ended. 

Sales. 

Amount. 

Rate 

per  £.  , 

Amount. 

Rate    , 
perjE. 

£ 

£ 

s.    d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

2  Tears,  December,  1885. . 

41,578 

2,470      , 

1    2i| 

745 

0 

*i; 

5,242 

5       „                 „          1890.. 

120,546 

8,331      ' 

1    4il 

*U96 

0 

21 

11,463 

5       „                  „          1895.. 

255,315 

15,905 

1  n^ 

♦3,232 

0 

3 

15,608 

5       „                  „          1900.. 

622,486 

35,706 

1  11 ' 

13,805 

0 

•5i 

35,978 

Year(53wks)   „        1901.. 

157,387 

9,795 

1    2i 

4,106 

0 

6J 

49,655 

1902. . 

175,407 

9,960 

1   li, 

3,106 

0 

4i 

50,737 

„                      „          1903. . 

180,552 

10,229 

1   ii| 

4,067 

0 

6i: 

58,445 

1904. . 

173,225 

10,740 

1    2S' 

2,368 

0 

3i: 

(a)  50,956 

Half  Year,  June,      1905.. 
21i  Years'  Total 

109,418 
1,835,914 

5,959 

1     1 

1,725 

0 

3f 

(a)  49,986 

109,095 

1    2i 

25,489 

0 

3i 

* 

Loss.             ( 

a)  Includes  Weaving 

Stock. 

Note.— To  June,  1895,  inclu 

sive,  the  Res 

ults  and  Stocks  inclu 

ie  Broughtoi 

I  Clothing  Factory. 

MANCHEST] 

ER  BC 

)OT  AND 

SHOE 

TRADE. 

s 

ince  keepii 

%g  a  separate  Acci 

runt. 

\          Expenses. 

Net  Profit. 

Period.            Ended. 

Sales. 

Amount. 

Rate 
per  £. 

Amount. 

Rate 
per  £. 

Stocks 
at  end. 

£, 

£ 

s.    d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

2^  Years,  January,    1876  . . 

96,648 

2,659 

0    6i 

1,524 

0 

31 

7,711 

5        „      December,  1880  . . 

292,347 

10,500 

0    8J 

3,646 

0 

21 

11,484 

5        „                „          1885.. 

439,988 

14,703 

0    8 

6,330 

0 

3i 

16,074 

5        „                „          1890.. 

738,251 

24,180 

0    7i 

17,519 

0 

51 

32,095 

5        „                „          1895:.. 

1,175,301 

48,031 

0  n 

18,957 

0 

3i 

56,302 

5        „                „          1900.. 

1,493,428 

59,448 

0    9i 

30,468 

0 

45 

62,178 

Year  (53  wks)  „         1901 . . 

353,247 

13,486 

0    9i 

6,218 

0 

4i 

81,050 

1902  . . 

366,531 

13,761 

0    9 

j         5,973 

0 

3i 

67,120 

1903  . . 

375,230 

13,771 

0    81 

7,345 

0 

41 

63,573 

1904  . . 

375,987 

14,713 

0    91 

5,989 

0 

3| 

60,664 

Half  Year,  June,    1905  . . 
31^  Years'  Total 

208,271 

7,753 

0    % 

8,213 

0 

3§ 

'         62,860 

5,915,229 

i      223,005 

0    9 

107,182 

0 

4i 
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MANCHESTEJR    FUBNISHING    TRADE. 

Si7ice  keeping  a  separate  Account. 

Expenses. 

Net  Profit. 

Period.            Ended. 

Sales. 

1 
Amount. 

■Rafp     1 

pefl.  i     A""°"^*- 

Rate 
perje. 

stocks 
at  end. 

£         I          £ 

s.    d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

i|  Years,  December,  1880.. . 

81,386              4,999 

1    2i 

617 

0    11  [ 

4,307 

5         „               „         1885... 

184,218 

1         9,354 

1   04 

2,379 

0    3    1 

5,817 

S         „               „         1890... 

439,580 

21,250 

0  11^ 

6,408 

0    31! 

12,930 

5         „               „         1895... 

781,803 

41,130 

1    Of 

6,587 

0    2 

19,574 

5        „               „         1900... 

1,317,554     1        65,372 

0  Hi 

23,638 

0    4it 

27,817 

Year(53wks)  „        1901... 

315,596 

15,577 

0  111 

5,248 

0    3| 

28,429 

„         1902... 

325,756            15,586      j     0  llg 

4,569 

0    3i 

27,092 

1903... 

325,234             15,845           0  Ug 

4,947 

0    31 

25,910 

1904... 

327,943     ;        16,359 

0  Hi 

1         3,501 

0    2^ 

27,930 

Half  Year,  June,     1905.. . 
29  Years'  Total 

166,985     ]          8,690 

1    Of 

1,766 

1 

0    2J 

27,481 

4,266,055 

214,162 

1    0 

59,660 

0    S^ 

Note.— From  March,  1893,  to  June,  1895,  inclusive,  the  Results  and  S 
Broughton  Cabinet  Works. 

tocks  inc 

lude 

NE^WCASTLE    BRANCH    QROCEI 

XY    AND 

PROVISION    TRADE. 

Since  keeping  a  separate  Account. 

i! 

\\         Expenses. 

j        Net  Profit. 

Stocks 
at  end. 

Period.            Endbd. 

Sales.      1 

1    Amount. 

Rate 
per  £. 

Amount. 

Rate 
per  £. 

,     '1      * 

s.  d. 

^ 

s.    d. 

£ 

5  Years,  December,  1880... 

2,582,396      ;       38,033 

0    3i 

23,708 

0    2i 

44,398 

3        „               „          1885... 

4,237,286             53,274 

0    3 

I       55,386 

0    31 

53,546 

5        „               „          1890... 

5,217,881            70,760 

0    3i 

93,880 

0    4i 

42,136 

3        „               „          1895... 

7,761,473          104,141 

0    3i 

155,711 

0    41 

46,719 

3        „               „          1900... 

10,795,105          169,596 

0    31 

185,269 

0    4 

87,591 

Year(53wk8)  „        1901... 

2,922,146     j       39,791 

0    3J 

I       41,414 

0    8i 

85,941 

„         1902... 

2,940,097            39,248 

0    3J 

1       39,124 

0    3i| 

89,015 

„         1903... 

3,001,433            39,016 

0    3 

!       33,792 

0    21 

85,244 

„         1904... 

2,979,506    J        44,038 

0    3J 

j       35,646 

1 

0    2| 

1 

89,033 

Half  Year,  June,     190.5... 
29i  Years' Total 

1,456,990    'I       23,185 

i 

0    33 

1 

j       15,875 

1 

0    ^ 

64,413 

43,894,313           621,0«0      '     0    3g  !      679,305 

0    38 
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NEW^CASTLE  BBANCH  DRAPEKY  TBADE. 

Since  kcepmq  a  separate  Account. 


Expenses. 


Net  Profit. 


Period. 


Ended. 


Sales. 


8  Tears,  December,  1880. 

5        „  „          1885. 

8        „  „          1890. 

5        „  „          1895. 

8        „  „          1900. 


Amount. 


Kate 
per  jE. 


Amoont. 


Bate 
per  £. 


Stocks) 
end. 


Year  (53  wks) 


Half  Year,  June, 


1901. 
1902. 
1903.. 
1904., 

1905.. 


29}  Tears'  Total 


£ 

284,269 

518,988 

876,923 

1,351,804 

1,864,292 

469,069 
445,131 
451,554 
436,545 

226,953 
6,870,478 


£ 
10,745 
17,599 
30,548 

44,684 
71,047 

22,453 
23,811 
24,682 
24,578 

13,309 


283,456 


d. 
11 

% 
t 

II 


£ 

5,484 
21,903 
37,968 
57,256 
84,856 

17,583 
16,200 
8,206 


6,017 


0    9i 


s. 

d. 

0 

5i 

0  10^ 

0  log 

0  lOi 
0  105 

0 

8S 

0 

^ 

0 

4 

0 

«•    1 

0 

6i 

0 

9i: 

16,171 
24.084 
33,216 
48,361 
63,704 

61,862 
54,589 
61,658 


Note.— To  June,  1898,  the  figures  include  Woollens  and  Ready-Mades  Department. 


NE^V^CASTLE    BRANCH    ^WOOLLElSrS    AND 
READY-MADES    TRADE. 

Since  keeping  a  separate  Account. 


Expenses. 


Net  Profit. 


Period. 


Ended. 


Sales. 


Amount. 


Rate 
per  £. 


' ;    Stocks  at 
Rate    '  end. 

per  £. 


2§  Years,  December,  1900. 

Year  (53  wks)  „  1901. 

„  „  1902 

„  „  1903. 

„  „  1904. 

Half  Year,   June,    1905. 
7  Years'  Total   . . . 


£ 
339,631 

157,920 
138,558 
143,981 
136,632 


£ 
10,361 


6,.553 
3,354 


996,802 


39,459 


s.  d.  i 

0  7i  |i 

0  9g  ,1 

0  lOi  i 

0  111  |l 

0  111  i, 

0  10  i 


£ 
16,984 

5,463 
3,467 
3,209 
5,059 

4,791 


0  9ii; 


38,973 


s.  d. 

1  0 

0  8J 

0  6 

0  .'^i 

0  8| 


£ 
35,627 

38,306 
39,280 
36,759 
31,157 
26305 


0  9i 


NE^VSTCASTLE    BRANCH   BOOT   AND    SHOE 

TRADE. 

Since  keeping  a  separate  Account. 


Ended. 


5  Years,  December,  1880. . 

8        „  „  1885.. 

8        „  „  1890.. 

8        „  „  1895.. 

8        „  „  1900.. 

Year  (53  wks)  „  1901.. 
1902. . 

»  „  1903. . 

M  »  1904.. 

Halt   Year,   June,    1905.. 

29i  Years'  Total  .... 


Sales. 


228,670 
237,118 
234,9^5 

118,252 


EXPENSE.S. 


Amount. 


£  £ 

144,855  4,500 

327,150  9,980 

493,126  18,876 

648,837  22,443 

893,524  31,452 


129,849 


Rate 
per  £. 


9,550  0    n 

9,400  0 

9,496  0    Pi 

9,604  0 

4,548  0    9J    I 


Net  Profit. 


Amount. 


£ 
2,412 

8,276 

7,874 

14,020 

21,199 


1,487 


70,249 


I     Stocks  at 
Rate   {  end. 

per£. 


3,957  0 

3.111  0 

3,804  0 

4,109  0 


0    3 


0    41 


Note.— To  December,  1888,  the  figures  include  Pnmishing  Department. 


£ 
5,971 
11.319 
11,870 
20,680 
26,770 

26,705 
29,409 
30,781 
25,737 

25,676 
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NE^WCASTLE    BBANCH    FUBNISHINQ 

TBADE. 

Since  keepifig  a  separate  Account. 

Expenses. 

i        Net  Profit. 

Stocks 
at  end. 

1 

Period.           Ended. 

Sales. 

'    Amount.         ^  J 

Amount. 

Rate 
per  J. 

2  Years,  December,  1890. . 

138,487 

£           s.  d. 
6,287         0  lOi 

1 

£ 
2,387 

s.    d. 
0    ^ 

!           £ 
10,474 

5      „                „           1895.. 

485,907              26,707         1    IJ 

6,233 

OS 

16,120 

8      „              •„           1900.. 

963,098 

47,272 

0  111 

24,066 

0    51 

29,796 

Year(53wks)„          1901.. 

309,711 

14,749 

0  Hi 

6,102 

0    « 

29,925 

1902. . 

263,998 

15,054 
14,916 

1    If 

2,167 

0    IJ 

34,501 

1903. . 

246,988 

1    2i 

*47 

^         37,408 

1904.. 

224,520 

14,918 

1    31 

2,171 

0    21 

28,918 

Half   Year,   June,    1905.. 
16i  Years'  Total 

119,406 

7,867 

1    3i 

1,043 

0    2 

30,541 

2,752,115 

147,770         1    Oi 

44,122 

0    3| 

•• 

*  Loss. 

LONDON 

BBANCH    QBOCEBY 

AND 

PROVISION    TBADE. 

Si7ice  keeping  a  separate  Account. 

Expenses. 

Net  ProFiT. 

Stocks 
at  end. 

Period.              Ended. 

Sales. 

Amount. 

Rate 
per^e. 

Amount. 

Rate 
per  £. 

If  Years,  January,     1876  . . 

£     : 

203,137 

£           s.    d. 
3,907    !    0    4i 

£ 
2,151 

s.    d. 
0    2i 

£ 
7,219 

5        „       December,1880 . . 

1,119,233 

17,326         0    81 

17,688 

0    3i 

20,789 

5        „                „         1885.. 

1,746,107 

29,470         0    4 

24,718 

0    3i 

24,256 

5        „                „         1890.. 

3,661,913 

66,023         0    4i 

51,270 

0    3i 

57,347 

5        „                „         1895.. 

6,125,158 

125,071 

0    4i 

j         74,567 

0    21 

45,828 

S        „                „         1900.. 

8,924,536    [       188,854 

0    5 

1       137,122 

1 

0    8g 

109,468 

Year  (53  wks)  „        1901 . . 

2,520,986              45,021 

0    4i 

38,189 

0  H 

111,945 

„         1902.. 

2,777,688 

47,846        0    4| 

47,262 

0    4 

120,062 

„                     „         1903  . . 

3,052,106 

50,008         0    3i 

^         43,803 

0    3i 

133,209 

1904  . . 

3,332,458 

51,944         0    3| 

50,213 

0    3i 

151,677 

Half  Year,   June,   1905.. 
31^  Years'  Total 

1,679,238 

25,717         0    81 

23,658 

0    3i 

94,409 

35,142,560             651,187         0    4g 

505,641 

0    8g 

•• 
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LONDON  BRANCH  BOOT   Sc  SHOE  TRADE. 

Siiice  keepitig  a  separate  Account. 


Expenses. 


Net  Pboftt. 


Period. 


Ended. 


3J  Years,  December, 
5       „ 
S        „ 


Year  (53  wks) 


1900. 

1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 


Sales. 


£ 
105,438 
242,974 
376,424 

104,047 
109,362 
125,746 
126.973 


Net  Lobs. 


^o'^'-  ^1   l^<»'°*-   ^.  Ik^^o'^t-i  per£. 


Bate 


£ 

5,640 

15,350 

24,274 

5,988 
6,591 
7,215 
7,562 


s.  d.  *       £  8.  d. 

1  Of           152  0  Oi 

1  3J 

1  3g        2,064  1  0  li 


1  li 

1  2i 

1  li 

1  2i 


Half  Year,  June,      1905.       65,764        3,722      1    U 


171  Years' Total....    1,256,728  ||   76,342       1    2* 


Less  Loss 

Leaves  Net  Profit 


451 
1,646 
1,046 


£ 
1,013 


s.  d. 
0    1 


0  2i 

0  Oi 

0  H 

0  li 


614       0    2J 


Stocks 
at  end. 


£ 

6,051 

11.182 

20,287 

16:260 
20,248 
24,007 
24.464 

25,157 


6,941 

••   'i 

1,013 

5,928 

0  IJ 

1,013 


LONDON    BRANCH    FURNISHING    TRADE. 

Since  keeping  a  separate  Account. 


Period. 


Ended. 


Sales. 


li  Years,  December,  1890, 


5        „ 
S        „ 

Year  (53  wks)  „ 


Half  Year,  June,     1905 


Expenses. 


Amo'nt. 


Rate 
per  £. 


£ 

1890. 

53,957 

1895. 

208,925 

1900. 

370,518  1 

1901. 

96,596 

1902. 

100,766  i 

1903. 

102,255 

1904. 

99,851 

1905. 

47,-i68 

£ 
4,487 
17,814 


7,108 
7,887 
8,303 
8348 


s.  d. 

1  % 

1  81 

1  6| 

1  51 

1  6i 

1  7g 

1  8 


Net  Profit. 


Amo'nt.  I 


Less  Loss  

Leaves  Net  Profit 


Bate 
per  jE. 


s.  d. 


1,088  0  2g 

80  I    0  0| 

1,031  0  2i 

860  0  2 


161  Years' Total....    i,08o,136    [   87,067       1    7i    |     3,059 


2,771 


Net  Loss. 


Amo'nt. 


£ 


Bate 
per  £. 


s.  d. 

952  >    0  4| 

1,655       0  li 
160 


2,771 


Stocks 
at  end. 


£ 
3,957 
8,604 
12,854 

13,181 

12,910  I 

14,441  I 

18,660  j 

15,428 
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LONDON    BBANCH 

Since  keeping 


Period.               Ended. 

Sales. 

' 

Expenses. 

Drapery. 

Boots. 

i      Total. 

1 

Amount,    j 

Rate 
per  £. 

Half  Year,  December,  1880    .... 

£ 
1,657 

£ 
6,500 

£ 
8,157 

£ 
312 

s.    d. 
0    9i 

3  Years,               „          1885    ... . 
5       „                     „           1890    .... 
S       „                     „           1895    .... 
5       „                     „           1900    .... 

1  1  1  1 

89,210 
*45,281 

209,909 
368,681 
439,003 
693,385 

11,677 
28,327 
33,431 
55,546 

1    li 
1    6i 
1    6i 

1    U 

Year  (53 weeks)    „           1901    .... 

1902  .... 

1903  .... 

1904  .... 

175,116 

189,094 
201,752 
214,837 

175,116 
189,094 
201,752 
214,837 

14,229 
15,236 
16,533 
17,464 

1    7i 

1  n 

1    7i 
1    7i 

Half  Year,  June,            1905    .... 

100,356 

100,356 

8,427 

1    84 

25  Years'  Total    

2,459,299 

140,991 

2,600,290 

201,182 

1    6J 

Note.— The  above  figures  ii 

•  Two  years  only. 

iclude  the  following :  Boots  and  Shoe 

3  to  September 

1887; 

LONDON    BBANCH    ^WOOLLENS 

Since  keeping 


Pekiod. 


Ended. 


2|  Years,  December,  1900 

Year  (53  weeks)  „  1901 

„  „  1902 

„  1903 

„  „  1904 

Half  Year,  June,        1905 

7J  Years'  Total  . . . . 


Sales. 


£ 
96,037 


50,359 
59,473 


Expenses. 


Rate 
per  £. 


62,548  5,826 

64,811        !        6,074 


35,200 


368,428 


3,230 


s.  d. 
1  lO'i 

1  10| 
1  lOi 
1  lOJ 

1  log 

1  10 


34,538 


1  lOi 
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DBAPEKY    TRADE. 

a  separate  Account. 

Net  Profit. 

Stocks 
at  end. 

Period.             Esdku. 

Amount. 

Rate 
per  £. 

£ 
Half  Year,'  December,  1880 36 

s.  d. 
0    1 

£ 
3,805 

SYears,               „          1885 1,963 

0    2| 

11,502 

5       „                     „           1890 "5,789 

0    33 
0    Oi 
0    3i 

12,607 
21,859 
45,685 

5                                            1895    515 

5       „                     „           1900 9,992 

Year  1.53  weeks)    „           1901 2,623 

0    3* 

44,182 

„                         ,.           1902 2,760 

0    3* 

47.806 

1903                    1,946 

0    2i 

0    2A 

54,873 
49,190 

1904 2,271 

Half  Year,  June,            1905 165 

0    03 

51,934 

25  Years'  Total 16,482 

0    H 

*  Loss. 

Furnishing  to  March,  1889 ;  Woollens  and  Ready-mades  to  March,  1898. 

AND    READY-MADES    TRADE. 

a  separate  Account. 

Net  Profit. 

Stocks 
at  end. 

j    Amount. 

Rate, 
per  £. 

£ 
2|  Years,  December,  1900 2,054 

s.    d. 
0    5't 

1 

14,908 

Year  (.53  weeks)  „        1901 ;            92       , 

0   og 

15,736 

1902 1,428 

0    5| 

21,416 

„                         „         1903                               J,184 

0   u 

1       16,777 
18,772 

18,825 

1904                                                                     1 364 

0    5 

Half  Year,  June,        1905 ;          602 

0    4 

7i  Years' Total i       6.724 

0    4g 
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1 

CRUMPSALL    BISCUIT    AND 

Since  keeping 

Period.           Ended. 

Net 
Supplies, 

Produc- 
tion. 

■ 

Expenses. 

Wages 

and 
Sundry. 

i                   \ 
,^^P^^^^^-|  Interest.'    Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£                £              £ 

21  Years,  January,     1876  . . 

29,840 

29,394     i 

1 

5,309 

707              953         6,969 

5          „       December,  1880  . . 

87,213 

87,003 

14,589 

2,427            2,298        19,314 

5          „                „           1885  .. 

106,679 

106,959 

18,014 

3,194     !       2,122        23,330 

8          „                „           1890  .. 

177,924 

181,173 

35,716 

6,308            4,022        46,046 

5          „               „           1895  .. 

421,775 

426,035 

73,418 

10,340           8,048        91,806 

5          „               „           1900  .. 

464,581 

448,116 

101,908 

13,412     I       6,020      121,340 

Year  (53  wks)  „          1901  . . 

147,823 

146,319 

31,817 

4,913            2,338        39,068 

1902  . . 

160,151 

156,625 

38,832 

3,198            2,298     .    44,328 

1903  . . 

164,902 

162,923 

39,108 

4,168            2,602        45,878 

M                     »           1904  .. 

162,068 

163,431 

39,491 

4,176           2,629        46,296 

Half  Year,  June,       1905  . . 
31|  Years'  Total    

74,232 

74,535 

18,910 

2,110     i       1,359        22,379 

I 

1,997,188 

1,977,513 

417,112 

1 

j     54,953 

34,689      506,754 

! 

Note 

.—Dry  Soap  and  Preserves  transferred  to  Irlam  and 
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SW:EET    y^OUKS    TRADE. 

a  separate  Account. 

Expenses. 

Net  Profit. 

i 

Rate  on  PaoDcrcxiON. 

i 

Period.         Ended.                                                   1 

Per  cent.         Per  £. 

! 

Amount. 

Rate 
per  JE 
on  Sap- 
plies. 

Stocks 
at  end. 

1                   1 

£    s.     d.     1      s.    d. 
2i  Years,  January,     1876 23  14    2i          4    8i 

5         „       December,  1880 22    3  llj          4    5^ 

5          „               „           1885 21  16    2i           4    4^ 

5          „               „           1890 25    8    3|           5    Og 

5          „               „           1895 21  10  111           4    31 

8          „               „           1900 27    7    8      '      5    .51 

Year  (53  wks)    ;,           1901 26  14    0|           5    4 

„                       „          1902 28    6    Of           5    7i 

1903 28    3    2J           5    7J 

„                      „           1904 28    6    6.^           5    7i 

Half  Year,  June.       1905 30    0    5i          6    0 

£ 
955 

4,649 

7,987 

1,027 

23,500 

24,157 

14,882 

9,037 

11,178 

11,918 

3,074 

s.    d.                £ 

0  71              1,538 

1  03              1,793 
1    5i              3,534 

0  If             12,712 

1  li  '          28,905 

1  Of             14,018 

2  0|             18,291 
1    IJ  ,i         16,568 
1    4i             17,745 
1    5|  J          15,187 
0    9i            17,009 

31 1  Years'  Total   26  12    6^          5    U 

112,364      ;     1    li  j,           ..            ! 

i                I 
1 

'                         '                   i 

Middleton  respectively,  September,  1896. 

1 

1 
I 
1 
1 
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LEICESTER    BOOT    AND 

Since  keeping 

Expenses. 

Period.         Ended. 

Net 
Supplies. 

Produc- 
tion. 

1 

Wages  & 
Sundry. 

"'Sni-'eres.. 

Total. 

2J  Years,  January,      1876 

£ 
86.565 

£ 
97,576 

£ 
28,264 

166    1 

£ 
914 

£ 
29,344 

5        „        December,  1880 

369,357        362,821 

127,772 

1,947 

4,987 

134,706 

5        „                 „           1885  .... 

495,321  1     493,020 

182,021 

3,369    ! 

5,822 

191,212 

5        „                 „           1890  ... . 

771,134 

783,457 

291,291 

5,724 

7,622 

304,637 

5        „                 „           1895  .... 

1,264,427 

1,269,859 

495,923 

19,269     , 

23,491 

538,683 

5        „                 „           1900  .... 

1,560,965 

1,546,483 

593,400 

27,815 

24,566 

645,781 

Year  (53  wks)  „          1901  .... 

358,221 

336,573 

129,198 

5,005 

4,286 

138,489 

1902.... 

359,530 

381,076    1 

144,976 

4,996 

4,283     ; 

154,260 

„                      „           1903  .... 

375,570        379,658    \ 

148,286 

4,995 

4,801     : 

158.082 

1904  .... 

358,980        328,588    { 

127,200 

5,055 

4,616    1 

136,871 

Half  Year,  June,         1905  .... 
31i  Years' Total   

207,037        189,142 

75,492 

2,540 

2,793 

80,825 

6,207,107  j  6,168,203 

2,343,823 

80,881 

88,186       2,512,890 

HEC] 

KMOND^A^IKE 

BOOT 

,     SHOE, 

From 

' 

II 

Period,           Ended. 

Boot  anc 
Net            Shoe 
Supplies.    Produc- 

Total Expenses. 

1 

tion. 

i 

!  Wages 
Sundry 

&  Deprecia- 
tion. 

Interest. 

Total. 

Half  Year,  December,  1880  . . 

£                 £ 
3,060            3,438 

:!           £ 
1,05 

£ 

1             16 

£ 
30 

£ 
1,103 

5  Years,               „           1885  . . 
5      „                     „           1890  .. 

83,295          85,197 
139,007        117,020 

27,82 
44,53 

i            461 
3         2,389 

1,038 
2,857 

29,323 
49,785 

5      „                     „           1895  .. 

229,350        192,594 

1       78,87 

I         4,652 

5,408 

88,832 

5      „                     „           1900  .. 

i     280,601        238,078 

100,64' 

?         8,605 

6,104 

115,356 

Year  (53  weeks)  „           1901  . . 

65,577         59,582 

21,74< 

)         2,031 

1,266 

25,046 

1902.. 

67,964          65,664 

23,08 

)          2,034 

1,287 

26,401 

1903.. 

73,109         62,157 

24,09( 

)          2,034 

1,222 

27,346 

1904  .. 

71,344          67,083 

25,21 

L          2,034 

1,183 

28,428 

Half  Year,  June,            1905  . . 
2S  Years'  Total 

22,989          20,898 

8,49 

t          1,019 

611 

10,124 

.;  1,036,296  1     911,711 

,:     365,56. 

t 

i  j     25,175 

21,006 

401,744 
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SHOE    ^VOBKS     TBADE. 

a  separate  Account. 

Expenses. 


Period. 


Endkd. 


2J  Years,  January,      1876 


December,  1880 

1885 
1890 


Year  (53  weeks) 


Half  Year,  June, 


1900 

1901 
190t2 
1903 
1904 

1905 


Ratb  on 
Production. 

1        Net  Profit. 

Stocks 
at  end. 

Per  cent. 

Per  je. 

Amount. 

;     Rate 
i  per  £  on 
Supplies. 

£    s.    d. 
30    1    5i 

s. 
6 

Oj! 

£ 

1,488 

s.   d. 
0    4i 

£ 
9,186 

37    2    61 

7 

5 

4,008 

0    2i 

15,772 

38  15    8 

7 

9 

8,630 

0    4J 

15,752 

38  17    8 

7 

Si 

35,946 

0  Hi 

61,935 

42    8    4i 

8 

5ii 

24,347 

0    ih 

101,621 

41  15    li 

8 

H 

27,905 

0    4X 

114,013 

41    2  111 

8 

2i 

6,455 

0    4i 

83,329 

40    9    7J 

8 

H 

7,390 

0    4i 

121,762 

41  12    9 

8 

32 

*  1,226 

0    Of 

129,377 

41  13    2i 

8 

3i 

6,334 

0   H 

127,940 

42  14    7| 

8 

H 

*4,408 

0    5 

110,205 

312  Years'  Total    42  14    9i  j    8    IJ 

I 


0    4* 


*  Loss. 

AND   cubbyhstq  -wobks   tbade. 

comtnencevient. 


Expenses. 


Period. 


Ended. 


Boot  &  Shoe  Rate 
ON  Production. 


Net  Profit. 


Net  Loss. 


Per  cent.      Per  £. 


Rate  Rate 

Amo'nt.|  per  jE  on    Amo'nt.  per  £  on 
'  Supplies.  Supplies. 


Half  Year,  December,1880. 

1885. 


5  Years, 
5      „ 

5  „ 
S  „ 
Year  (53  weeks) 


Half  Year,  June, 
25  Years'  Total 


1895. 
1900. 

1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

1905. 


£    s.  d. 

32  1  7^ 

34  8  4i 

35  16  li 
38  2  li 
40  18  21 

37  2  6J 
35  8  64 

38  10  8J 
37  10  7 
42  11  % 


s.  d. 
6  4i 

6  10^ 

7 
8 

7 
7 

7 

7 


6 
8  6| 


£ 

71 

4,953 
9,416 

2,121 
3,253 
2,020 
1,000 


s.  d. 


£ 
181 


s.  d. 
1  '2k 


0  8 
0  111 
0  6| 
0  3i 


2,273    0  It 


870 


Stocks 
at  end. 


£ 
2,473 

5,314 
11,325 
20,711 
15,437 

15,403 
15,760 
10,460 
16,565 

16,758 


0  2|   7  7J   22,834 


3,324 


3,324  j 


Less  Loss  

Leaves  Net  Profit. .   19,510  ^   0  4J 
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RUSHDEN    BOOT    AND 

From 

HALF-YEARLY 


Pf.riod. 


Ended. 


31  Weeks,  December,   1900 

Year  (53  weeks)  „  1901.... 

1902. . . . 

1903.... 

„  „  1904.... 

Half  Year,  June,  1905 . . . . 

5  Years  and  5  Weeks'  Total 


j 

Expenses. 

Net 
Supplies. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Wages  & 
Sundry. 

Depre- 
ciation. 

Interest. 

Total. 

£ 
11,091 

£ 
11,806 

£ 
4,215     , 

£ 
68 

£ 

83 

£ 
4,366 

21,584 

22,673 

7,846 

232 

274 

8,352 

45,134 

45,888    ! 

13,388    i 

1,097 

723 

15,208 

59,497 

64,870    j 

18.834 

1,106 

773 

20,213 

73,451 

74,389    ' 

20,740    j 

1,106 

826 

22,672 

43,650 

42,127 

11,682    ; 

809 

587 

13,078 

254,407 

1 
261,753 

76,205 

4,418 

3,266 

83,889 

BATLEY    ^WOOLLEN 

From 


Expenses. 

Period.         Ended. 

Net 
Supplies. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Wages  & 
Sundry. 

Deprecia- 
tion. 

Interest. 

Total. 

i  Years,  December,  1890  — 
5      „                 „          1895  .... 
5      „                 „          1900  ... . 

£ 
44,326 

95,265    i 

183,387 

£ 
47,618 

94,954 

183,125 

£ 
20,973 

31,133 

48,641 

£ 
1,124 

2,239 

4,394 

£ 
1,607 

1,990 

2,808 

£ 
23,704 

35,367 

55,843 

Year  (53  wks)  „         1901  .... 

1902  .... 

„                     „          1903  .... 

1904  .... 

52,952 
51,351 

48,871    ' 
42,801 

51,996 
52,666 
49,776 
42,019 

13,796 
14,468 
14,504 
13,803 

1,158 
1,158 
1,881 
2,058 

682 

671 

1,032 

1,070 

15,636 
16,297 
17,417 
16,931 

Half  Year,  June,     1905  .... 
18%  Years' Total 

23,919 

23,289    1 

7,494 

1,058 

545 

9,095 

542,932 

545,443     I 

i 

164,817 

15,068 

10,405 

190,290 
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SHOE    ^V^ORKS    TBADE. 

commeyicement. 

ACCOUNTS. 


Expenses. 


Period, 


Ended. 


Rate  on  Production. 


Net  Profit. 


Per  cent. 


Per  £.    :  Amount. 


£   s.     d. 
31  Weeks,  December,  1900 36  19    7| 


Year  (53  weeks)  „ 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


Half  Year,  June,         1905 

5  Years  and  3  Weeks'  Total 


36  16  8J 

33    2  9| 

31    3  S^ 

30  9  6§ 

31  0  10* 


8.  d. 

7  4i 

7  4g 

6  U 

6  21 

6  li 

6  2i 


£ 

964 


1,701 


i^ 


Rate 
r  JE  on 
upplies. 


!  Stocks 
at  end. 


8.  d. 
1  8i 

1  6i 

3.680  j  1  7i 
5,562  I  1  V0% 
5,424     1  5§ 


2,950  I 


4| 


32  0  111 


6  4i 


1  7i 


£ 
2,482 


5,499 
11,724 
13,612 

11,864 


MILL    TRADE. 


commencement. 


Expenses. 


Period. 


Ended. 


4    Years,  December, 


3        „ 

1895 

3        „ 

1900 

Year  (53  wks)  „ 

1901 

»»                 i> 

1902 

»»                 1' 

1903 

M                  >' 

1904 

Half  Year,  June, 

1905 

18*  Years'  Total 

Rate  on  Pro- 
duction. 

Net  Profit. 

Stocks 
t      at  end. 

Per  cent. 

Per  £. 

Amount. 

Rate 

per  £  on 
Supplies. 

£     8.     d. 

49  15    7 

s.   d. 

9  m 

£ 
*6796 

s.    d. 
3    Of 

£ 
7,326 

37    4  llj 

30    9  101 

7    58 
6    IS 

3,039 

7,648 

0    71 
0  10 

8,139 
10,904 

30    1    5i 
30  18  lOi 
34  19    9| 

6    0| 
6    21 
6  Hi 

3,783 

1,860 

271 

1    5| 
0    8i 
0     11 

10,155 
12,773 
12,668 

40    5  lOi 

8    Oi 

127 

0   og 

11,931 

39    1    01 

7    9| 

475 

0    4^ 

11,848 

34  17    8^       6  llg         10,407 


0    4* 


*Ii088. 
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LEEDS    CLOTHING 

From 

Period.              Ended. 

Net 
Supplies. 

Expenses. 

Wages  & 
Sundry. 

Deprecia- 
tion. 

Interest.      Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£              £ 

21  Years,  December,  1890  

10,652 

6,414 

149 

128           6,691 

S        „                 „           1895  

97,978 

53,712 

903 

760         55,375 

5        „                 „           1900  

198,863 

109,204 

2,639 

1,710        113,583 

Year  (53  wks)   „          1901  

52,184 

27,189 

602 

419         28,210 

1902  

53,295 

28,660 

1,260 

735         30,655 

1903  

49,655 

27,143 

1,201 

625         28,969 

1904  

46,712 

26,849 

1,150 

605          28,604 

Half  Year,  June,          1905  

161  Years'  Total 

29,769 

14,088 

575 

279          14,942 

539,108 

293,259 

8,479 

5,291        307,029 

BI 

iOUGI 

ITON 

CLOTHIlSrG    j 

Since  publishing  a  separate 

Period.            Ended. 

Net 
Supplies. 

Expenses. 

Wages  & 
Sundry. 

Deprecia- 
tion. 

Interest.      Total. 

Half  Year,  December,  1895  

£ 
7,561 

£ 
4,920 

£ 
171 

106           5,197 

5  Years,              „           1900 

146,319 

96,238 

3,671 

2,252        102,161 

Year  (53  wks)     „           1901  

40,180 

25,444 

994 

639          27,077 

„                       „            1902  

42,716 

26,714 

1,105 

668         28,487 

1903  

42,906 

26,794 

1,182 

660         28,636 

1904  

38,920 

24,457 

1,186 

652          26,295 

Half  Year,  June,           1905  

10  Years'  Total  

21,015 

12,812 

587 

312          13,711 

389,617 

217,379 

8,896 

5,289        231,564 
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FACTOKY    TRADE. 

comnienceme7it. 
Period.  Ended. 


2i   Years,   December,   1890  

5  „  „  1895 

5  „  „  1900 

Year  (53  weeks)  „  1901  

1902  

„  „  1903  '2,:304  0  114 

„  „  1904  1,-213  0    6i 

Half  Year,  June,  1905  1,038         0    8J 

163  Years'  Total 28,904 

Less  Loss 1,125 

Leaves  Net  Piofit  . .  i     27,779  1    OJ 


Net  Proftt.       ||         I^et  Loss. 

Amount. 

Rate 

per  £  on     Amount. 
Supplies. 

Rate 
per  £  on 
Supplies. 

£ 

s.    d.            £ 

s.    d. 

1,125 

2    IJ 

5,668 

1    li 

13,728 

1    4i 

2,948 

1    li 

2,010 

0    9 

Stocks 
at  end. 


£ 
U16 
5,276 
9,764 

9,274 
9333 
8,712 
8,112 

3,126 


1,125 


FACTOBY    TBABE. 

Account  in  the  Balance  Sheet.  ' 


Period. 


Ended. 


Half  Year,  December,  1895 

5  Years,  „  1900  

Year  (53  weeks)  „  1901  

1902  

„  „     1903  

„  „     1904  

Half  Year,  June,  1905 

10  Years'  Total    

Less  Loss  

Leaves  Net  Profit    4,181  0    21 


Net  I 

^KOFIT. 

1         Net  Loss. 

Amount. 

Rate 
per  £  on 
Supplies. 

Amount. 

Rate 
per  £  on 
Supplies. 

Stocks 
at  end. 

£ 
254 

s.  d. 
0    8 

£ 

s.    d. 

£ 
1,003 

•• 

1,677 

0    2^ 

5,453 

699 

0    4| 

4,522 

727 

0    4 

3,620 

1,252 

0    7 

2M5 

1,528 

0    9^ 

2,-273. 

1,398 

1    3i 

•• 

2,001 

5,858 

1,677 

•• 

1,677 
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DUNSTON    FLOUB 

From 


Period. 


Ended. 


4  Years  ft  36  Weeks,  Dec. 


Year  (53  weeks) 


1900 

1901 
1902, 


Half  Year, 


„     1904. 
June,  1905 . 


Net      j  Produc- 
Supplies.     .  tion. 


£  £ 

1,521,168     1,502,636 

2,772,171     2,732,924 


664,700 
664,193 
668,961 
652,846 


639,955 
644,077 
647,964 
654,053 


328,954  '      323,845 


14  Years  and  10  Weeks'  Total.   7,272,993  :  7.145,454 


Wages  &  Deprecia- 
Sundry.        tion. 


Interest.  [    Total. 


£ 
86,159 

139,138 

35,695 
34,801 
31,037 
29,018 

15,391 


£ 
29,715 

33,810  I 

6,802  I 
6,938 
7,046 
5,388 

1,444 


£ 


19,647 
3,735 


371,239  91,143 


3,986 
4,204 

2,478 


£ 


23,219      139,093 
192,595 

46,232 

45,719 


42,069 
38,610 

19,313 


61,249      523,631 


BROUQHTON    CABINET 

Fratn 


Period. 


4  Years,    December,    1895 
1900 


Year  (53  wks) 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


Expenses. 


Net 
Supplies. 


£ 
22,423 

65,846 

13,259 
13,136 
12,302 
13,838 


Slry*    I  "Tr"-       ■»'«-'•    i      -^o"- 


£ 
15,442 


39,217 


6,861 
7,011 
7,526 


£ 
1,216 


2,414 
518 


596 
627 


1,326 

2,524 

425 
441 


£ 
17,984 

44,155 

7,776 
7,824 
8,093 
8,655 


Half  Year,  June, 
13i  Years'  Total 


1905 


7,443 


148,247    I 


3,702 


817 


5,952 


4,267 


98,754 
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1 

'    MILL    TRADE 

coynmencement. 

Period.                Ended. 

Expenses. 

1 

Net  Profit. 

Net  Loss. 

Stocks 

at 

end. 

Rate  on  Pro- 
duction, 

1  Rate 

:   Rate 

Per  cent. 

PerJB. 

plies. 

plies. 

4  Years  ft  36  Weeks,  Dec. 

1895. 

jE   s.    d. 
9    5    1^ 

s. 

d. 
10* 

£ 

s.  d. 

£       .    s.  d. 
31,884  :    0    5 

71,974 

s     „ 

1900. 

7    OllJ 

4i 

20,952       0    If 

54,476 

Year  (53  weeks) 

1901. 

7    4    51 

5i 

2,890       0    1 

77,637 

^y                                            » 

1902. 

7    1  Hi 

5 

2,626       0    Oi 

?&,989 

M                                                                                 !) 

1903. 

6    9  10i 

3J 

8,966       0    3| 

92,113 

M 

1904. 

5  18    01 

2i 

8,660       0    3| 

78,844 

Half  Year,                June,  1905 
14  Years  and  10  Weeks'  Total. 

] 
1 

5  19    3i 
7    6    6| 

^ 

2t 

5i 

7,966       0    52 

44368 

52,060 

31,884 

20,176       0    0| 

31,884 

— 

jCss  Loss  . 
:ieaves  Net 

Prol 

it..' 

WORKS    TRAr 

)E. 

cot}wiencenient. 

Period.           Ended. 

Ne 

T  Profit 

. 

Net  Loss.            ' 

Stocks 
at  end. 

Amoun 

L 

R 

per 

Sup] 

;ite 

£on 

plies. 

Amount 

1       Rate 
1    per  £  on 
Supplies. 

4   Years,  December,   1895 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 
1,305 

s.    d. 
!        1    11 

£ 
7,267 

5        „                „           1900 

' 

5,950 

1    9i 

4,452 

Yeari53wks)    „           1901 

337 

0 

6 

! 

4,187 

1902 

181 

0 

3i 

1 

4,581 

1903 

1,158 

1  m 

4,977 

1904 

i.'04 

0    3* 

0,323 

Half  Year,  June,        1905 
,          13i  Years'  Total 

•214 

0 

Oi 

5,460 

732 

. 

8,617 
732 

1 

Less  I 
Leave 

•rofi 

sNe 

t 

i 

t  Los 

»s 

7,885 

1    Of 
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DUBHAM    SOAP 

From 

Peeiod.             Ended. 

Net 
Supplies. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Expenses. 

Sundry,  i      "">"• 

Interest. 

Total. 

£ 

£        I        £        \         £ 

£ 

£ 

6^  Years,  December,  1880  , . 

64,378 

65,883            4,193           1,654           2,119           7,966 

3         „               „           1885  .. 

72,553 

73,425            4,513           1,530           1,728           7,771 

5         „                „           1890  .. 

106,021 

105,101            8,676           1,615           1,319          11,610 

5i       „        March,         1896  .. 
211  Years'  Total 

180,868 

175,508          10,149              925           1,364 

12,438 

423,820 

419,912          27,531 

5,724 

6,530 

89,785 

NOTE.-WoFks  sold  1896  and  Trade  transferred  to  Irlam. 

IBLAM    SOAP,     CANDLE,     STARCH, 

From 

1! 

Expenses. 

Pkriod.              Ended. 

Net 
Supplies. 

Produc- 
tion. 

L        _ __.                1 

Wages 

and 
Sundry. 

^^t^on^'"''  I^t^'^es*-      Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£                £               £ 

20  Weeks,  December,  1895  . . 

26,999 

32,391 

1       3,597 

807              656           5,060 

5  Years,            „          1900  . . 

908,258 

904,415 

104,511 

19,765    j     15,343 

139,619 

Year(53wks)    „           1901  .. 

316,608 

304,793 

32,245 

5,098 

3,972 

41,315 

1902  . . 

331,452 

328,747 

34,541 

6,338 

3,980 

48,859 

„                      „           1903  .. 

379,789 

380,033 

'     38,575 

5,463 

4,838 

48,871 

„                      „           1904  .. 

388,236 

376,565 

1     42,580 

5,621     '       5,242 

68,343 

*Half  Year,  June,        1905  . . 

9  Years  and  11  Months'  i 

Total                   j" 

207,157 

213,011 

28,652 

3,794    1       8,116         85,662 

2,558,499 

2,539,955 

284,701 

46,786 

87,142 

867,629 

*  Includes  Starch 
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WOBKS    TRADE. 

comviencement. 

Period.             Ended. 

Expenses. 

* 

Nex  Pbort. 

stocks 
at 
end. 

Bate  on  Production. 

Per  cent.          Per  £. 

Amount. 

Rate 
per  £  on 
Supplies. 

^  Years,  December,  1880 

5         „                 ,             1885  . . 

£    s.     d.          s.    d. 
12    1    91          2    5 

10  11    8            2    li 

11  0  Hi           2    2i 
7     1     8i           15 

£ 

*508 

1,099 
2,822 
11,535 

s.    d. 
0    li 

0    3| 

0  eg 

1  3i 

£ 
3,571 

4,301 

5,097 

2,046 

S         „                 ,.            1B90 

5J       „        March,         1896 

212  Years'  Total 

9    9    51           1  lOf 

14,948 

0    8i 

•• 

♦Loss. 

AND    LABD    WO! 

commencevient. 

RKS    TBAD] 

3. 

Period.             Ended. 

Expenses. 

Net  Profit. 

Stocks 

at 

end. 

Rate  on  Pboduction. 

Per  cent.         Per  £. 

Amount. 

Rate 
per  £  on 
Supplies. 

20  Weeks,  December,  1895  . 

£   s.     d.          s.    d. 
15  12    51           3     li 

15  8    8i           3     1 

13  11     Is           2    8J 

13  6    91           2    8 
12  17    2|           2    6| 

14  3    3a           2    9i 

16  13  103           34 

£ 
369 

40,319 

8,934 

5,292 

16,816 

31,706 

8,690 

1 

s.    d. 

0   31 

0  1(^ 

'      0    6f 
'     0   3a 

0  loi 

1  7§ 
0  10 

£ 
30,825 

74,059 

50,366 
114,453      i 
125,608      1 

99,384 

94,639 

SYears,            „           1900 

Year  (53  wks)    „          1901  

1902  

„                     „           1903  

„                     „            1904 

Half  Year,  June,        1905 

9  Years  and  11  Months'  Total. . 

14    9    5g           2  10| 

112,126 

0  10§ 

and  Lard  Trade. 
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LONQSIGHT    PRINTING- 

From 


Expenses. 


Period. 


Ended. 


47  Weeks,  December,  1895 


5  Years, 
Year  (53  wks) 


1900 

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904  

Half  Year,  June,        1905  

10  Years  and  5  Months'  Total. 


Net 
Supplies. 


£ 
7,512 


177,885 

73,056 
81,069 
86,918 
91,409 

48,238 
566,087 


Wages&   Deprecia;  J   .        .        rn-,._. 
Sundry.         tion.        interest.       lotal. 


£ 
3,391 


79,927 


£ 
591 


10,957 


£ 

415 


£ 
4,397 


5,531        96,415 


30,951  3,980 

33,351  4,314 

36,914  4,433 

40,538  4.530 

21,614  2,288 


2,107 
2,240 
2,218 


37,038 
39,905 
43,565 
47,348 


1,170     ■    25,072 


31,093    15,961   293,740 


^iATEST   HARTLEPOOL    LABD   REFINERY    | 

Frotn 


Ended. 

Net 
Supplies. 

Expenses. 

Period. 

Wages  and 
Sundry. 

Deprecia- 
tion. 

Interest. 

Total. 

I  Years  and  37  Wks.,  Dec 

,  1900. . 

£ 
374,595 

£ 
12,475 

£ 
3,690 

£ 
3,298 

£ 
19,463 

Year  (53  weeks) 

„ 

1901.. 

159,877 

4,770 

849 

802 

6,421 

>» 

„ 

1902.. 

172,675 

3,357 

941 

768 

5,066 

»» 

„ 

1903.. 

124,160 

2,977 

946 

848 

4,771 

" 

" 

1904.. 

105,445 

2,690 

932 

710 

4,3:32 

Half  Year, 

June 

1905. . 

42,268 

1,258 

460 

304 

2.022 

9  Years  and  11  Weeks'  Total. 


979,020 


27,5:^7 


0,7.30 


42,075 


NOTE.— Egg  Department  closed  June,  1904. 


i 
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^^^OBKS    TKADE. 

commencement 


Period. 


Ended. 


47  Weeks,  December,  1895 
5  Years,  „  1900 


Year  (53  weeks) 


Half  Year,  June, 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

1905 


10  Years  and  5  Months'  Total 20,377 


Net  Pbofit. 

Amoant. 

Rate 
per  jgon 
Snpplies. 

Stocks 
at  end. 

£ 
475 

s.    d. 
1    3i 

£ 
1,089 

6,798 

0    94 

11,818 

2,227 

0    7i 

14,158 

2,324 

0    6i 

13,446 

4,791 

1    1* 

16,160 

2,522 

0    6§ 

17,883 

1,240 

0  ek 

17,089 

20,377 

0    ^ 

1 

AND    EGG    "WABEHOUSE    TBABE. 

commencement. 


PERIOD. 


Ended. 


Net  Profit. 


Amount. 


Bate 
per  £  on 
Supplies. 


Stocks 
at  end. 


!  £ 

4  Years  and  37  Weeks,  December,  1900 7,4% 

Year  (53  weeks)                          „          1901 2,165 

»                                                 „           1902 7,171 

„                                                 „           1903 *  1,026 

„                                                   „           1904 638 

Half  Year,                           June,         1905 9*21 

9  Years  and  11  Weeks'  Total 17,365 

i 

*  Loss. 


s.    d. 
0    41 


0  3| 

0  9i 

0  11 

0  Ig 

0  bl 


£ 
14,053 


19,101 
12,721 
6/271 

13,562 


0     4i 
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MIDDLETON    PBESEBVE, 

PEEL, 

From 

E.YPENSES. 

Period.            Ended. 

Net 
Supplies. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Wages* 
Sundry. 

Deprecia- 
tion. 

Interest. 

Total. 

£ 

' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

4i  Years,      December,  1900  ... .      608,218 

639,903 

82,018 

12,740 

11,254 

106,012 

Year  (53  weeks)    „           1901....!     176,651 

179,779 

22,206 

3,404 

3,621 

29,231 

„                          „            1902  ....       233,014 

217,312 

23,646 

3,436 

3,560 

30,642 

1903  ....      283,696 

301,958 

29,474 

3,470 

3,500 

36,444 

„                          „            1904  ....       259,032 

272,441 

29,661 

3,589 

4,660 

37,910 

Half  Year,    June,          1905  .... 
9  Years'  Total   

113,664 

99,521 

12,849 

1,850 

2,563 

17,262 

1,674,275 

1,710,914 

199,854 

28,489 

29,158 

257,501 

LITTLEBOBOUGI 

I    EL 

iANN 

EL 

From 

Period.                  Ended. 

Net        1 
Supplies. 

EXPE 

NSES. 

Wages  & 
Sundry. 

Deprecia- 
tion. 

Interest. 

Total. 

2^  Years,      December,  1900                 . .   . 

£ 
56,517 

£ 
12,093 

£ 
1,515 

£ 
952 

£ 
14,560 

Year  (53  weeks)   „           1901  

20,058 
19,220 
18,639 
20,562 

5,166 
5,653 
6,378 
5,297 

634 
513 
380 
380 

393 
453 

560 
579 

6,193 
6,619 
7,318 
6,256 

1902  

1903  

1904  

Half  Year,    June,          1905 

9,302 

2,838 

190 

302 

3,330 

7|  Years'  Total 

144,298 

37,425 

3,612 

3,239 

44,276 

^ 
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AND    PICKLE    W^OBKS    TBADE. 

commencement. 


Expenses. 


Period. 


Enued. 


Rate  on  Pro- 
duction. 


Net  Profit, 


I  Rate 

Per  cent.      Per  £.     Amount,  i  per  £  on 
Supplies 


Stocks 
at  end. 


£   s.    d.        3.    d.  £  s.  d.  £ 

ih  Years,      December,  1900 16  11    4         3    33         24,328  0    9i  66,044 


Year  i53  weeks) 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


16    5    2i       3    3  6,011 

14    2    0         2    95  8,336 

12     1     4§       2    45  I       11,738 


0    8k  72,114 

0    8^  60,254 

0    ^  100,652 


13  18    3^       2^1'       1,669  0    1§  112,931 


Half  Year,    June,  1905  17    6  lOf       3    ^  2,379    I      0    5  86,137 

9  Years'  Total 15    1    0    ,    3    0  54,461    ,      0    7i 

I  I        II  I  Ir     ■ 


MILL    TRADE. 

commencement. 


Period. 


Ended. 


ai  Years,      December,  1900. 


Year  (5:3  weeks)    „ 


Half  Year,   June, 
7J  Years'  Total 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

1905. 


Net  Profit. 

i      Rate 
Amonnt.  j  per  £  on 
Supplies. 


£ 
13 


24 

876 

378 

*610 


3.   d. 


0  Oi 
0  lOi 
0  42 
0    7 


Stocks 
at  end. 


£ 
7,992 


7,771 


12,874 
10,356 


131  0    3i  13,023 


550  0    (^ 


Loss. 
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MANCHESTER    TOBACCO 

From 


Period.           Ended. 

Net 
Supplies. 

Expenses. 

Wages  and  Deprecia- 
Sundry,     i      tion. 

Interest. 

Total. 

2  Years  and  28J  Weeks,  Dec,  1900  .... 

Year  (53  weeks)                  „     1901  .... 

„      1902  .... 

„                                          „      1903  .... 

„      1904.... 

Half  Year,                        June,  1005  .... 

£ 

436,841 

284,118 
320,864 
358,609 
412,259 

2ii7,652 

£ 

32,199 

18,826 
19,896 
21,973 
24,516 

12,700 

£ 
1,944 

1,306 
1,395 
1,476 
1,557 

814 

£ 
3,069 

2,172 
2,225 
2,142 
2,295 

1,464 

£ 
37,212 

22,304 
23,516 
25,591 
28,368 

14,978 

7  Years'  Total    

2,040,843 

130,110 

8,492 

13,367 

151,969 

SILVEBTO'WN    FLOUR 

From 


Period. 


Ended. 


Half  Year,  December,  1900 

Year  (53  weeks)  „  1901 

„                          „  1902 

„                          „  1903 

„                          „  1904 

Half  Year,  June,  1905 

5  Years'  Total  


Net 
Supplies. 

Produc- 
tion. 

£ 
62,476 

209,220 
327,436 
402,647 
419,372 

213,396 

£ 
61,569 

193,113 
325,389 
394,993 
420,780 

203,517 

1,634,547 

1,599,361 

Expenses. 


Wages  &  I    Depre- 
Sundry.      ciation. 


Interest.     Total. 


£ 
5,524 

11,787 
16,005 
19,254  i 
21,017 

I 
11,885 


£ 
1,804 

3,720 
4,552 
5,653 

5,722 

2,862 


£ 
1,118 

2,524 
3,123 
3,886 


2,076 


85,472 


24,313 


16,717 


£ 
8,446 

18,031 
23,680 
28,793 
30,729 

16,823 


126,502 


LEICESTER    HOSIERY 

From 


Period. 


Ended. 


Net 
Supplies. 


Expenses. 


Wages  and      Depre-      interest 
Sundry.     !   ciation.  I  ^"t^iest. 


Half  Year,  December,  1903 

Year                    „         1904  68,476 

Half  Year,  June,           1905  30,138 

2  Years'  Total    '  130,996 


£ 
6,975 

£ 
997 

19,528 

2,029 

9,505 

1,042 

Total. 


£ 

912  8,884 

1,670  23,227 

1,003     :      11,551 


36,009 


3,585     !      43,662 
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FACTOBY    TBADE. 

commencement. 

Period.            Ended. 

Nkt  Pkowt. 

Stocks 
at  end. 

I     Rate     ! 
Amount,    per  £  on 
'  Supplies. 

2  Years  and  28\  Weeks,  December, 
Year  (^i  weeks)                           „ 

M                                                                                                              !» 

Half  Year,                           June, 
7  Yean*  Total 

190( 

190 
190* 
190; 
190- 

190 

i 

£             s.    d. 
6,488      '      0    3i 

4,669            0    3§ 
6,123             0    4A 
7,439             0    4 
9,799            0    51 

3,275             0    31 

£ 
44,502 

39,350 
46,748 
43,5aS 
55,631 

74,346 

1 

5 

37,793      1      0    4§ 

•• 

MILL     TBADE. 

Commencement. 

Period.                Ended. 

Expenses. 

Net  Profit. 

Stocks 
at  end. 

Rate  on  Production. 

Per  cent.         Per  £. 

Rate 
Amount,    per  £  on 
Supplies. 

Half  Year,  December,  1900 

Year  (53  weeks)  „          1901 

„                         „            1902 

„                         „            1903 

1804 

Half  Year,  June,           1905 

5  Years'  Total   

£    s.    d.          s.    d.  " 
13  14    4J           2    85 

9    6    8§    1      1  1(^ 
7    5    6i    :      1    51 
7    5    9g           1    5i 

7  6    0*;      1    5J 

8  5    31          1    7| 

i         £              s.    d. 
*  4,381          1    4| 

*3,266          0    3| 

!       2,653          0    l| 

3,i>50          0    IS 

!       6,586          0    31 

732           0    01 

!          £ 
1        18,538 

27,993 
35,972 
36,016 

48,886 

42,743 

7  18    21          1    6i 

5,574           0    ai 

FACTOBY    TBAD: 

covimeiicement. 

*IiOSS. 

E. 

Period.            Ended. 

Net  Profit. 

Net  Loss. 

Stocks 
at  end. 

Amount. 

Rate 
per  £  on 
Supplies. 

I     Rate 
Amount.  |  per  £  on 
1  Supplies. 

Half  Year,  December,  1903    

£             s.    d. 

£             s.    d. 
1,174           0    8S 

£ 
22,596 

29330 

32,818 

Year,                    .,           1904    

HalfYear,  June,            1905    

2  Years'  Total    

Less  Loss  . . 

1.632             0    51 
83            0    Of 

1,715 

1,174 

1,174 

Leaves  Net  Profit 

541 

0    Oi 
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PELA^W    PBINTING 

Since  publishing  a  separate 

Peuiod.       Ended. 

Net 
Supplies. 

Expenses. 

Wages  &  j  Deprecia- 
Sundry.        tion. 

Interest. 

! 
Total. 

Year,  December,    1904 

Half  Year,  June,  1905 

£ 

6,528 

4,325 

£       '         £ 

2,623             606 

i 

1 

2,042     i         .342 

£ 
418 

150 

£ 
3.647 

2,534 

li  Years'  Total 

10,853 

4,665 

948 

568 

6,181 

PELAW^    TAILOBING,    KEBSEY, 

Si7ice  publisliing  a  separate 

Period.       Ended. 

Net 
Supplies. 

Expenses. 

Wages  & 
Sundry. 

Deprecia- 
tion. 

Interest. 

Total. 

Year,  December,   1904 

Half  Year,  June,  1905             

£ 
32,576 

17,037 

£ 
10,1 3:3 

5,669 

£ 
1,183 

621 

£ 
649 

378 

£ 
11,965 

6,668 

\l  Years'  Total 

49,613 

15,802 

1,804 

1,027 

18,633 
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W^ORKS    TBADE. 

Account  in  Balance  Sheet. 

Period.        Ended. 

Result  of  Working. 

Stocks 
at  end. 

Profit. 

^°^«-      on  Supplies. 

Year,  December,    1904 

Half  Year,  June,  1905 

Ih  Years'  Total 

237 

£ 
101 

s.    d. 
0    81 

0    5i 

£ 
224 

i 

167 

136 

..103 

1         " 

AND    SHIBT    FACTORIE 

Account  in  Balance  Slieet.    • 

IS    TRADE. 

Period.        Ended. 

Net  Profit. 

Stocks 
at  end. 

■^"""■"■lontup^Uet 

Year,  December,    1904 

£                s.    d. 
852      1        0    6J 

ia5               0     1| 

1 

£ 
8,688 

1 

3,564 

1 

1 

Half  Year,  June,  1905 

IJ  Years'  Total 

987               0    4| 

i     ■ 

1 
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PELAAAT    CABINET 

Since  imhlishing  a  separate 

Period. 

Endkd. 

Net 
Supplies. 

Expenses. 

Wages  and 
Sundry. 

Deprecia- 
tion. 

1 
Interest.         Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£                    £ 

Year,  December,  1904  

21,427 

13,096 

2,023 

1,200             16,919 

Half  Year, 
U  Years 

June,  1905 

'  Total 

10,175 

9,010 

1,013 

654             10,677 

37,002 

22,700 

3,036 

1,654             27,596 

HUDDEBSFIELD    AND    LEEDS 

Since  imhlishing  a  separate 

Period. 

Ended. 

Net 
Supplies. 

Expenses. 

Wages  and 
Sundry. 

Deprecia- 
tion. 

1 
Interest.         Total. 

^ 

1 
£                    £         \            £ 

£ 

Half  Year, 

December,  1904    .... 

4,477 

2,239                 87                  100 

2,426 

1  Year's 

June,  1905 

6,419 

2,636                108        1          113 

2,857 

Total    

10,890 

4,875 

195                 213 

5,283 

i 
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\VORKS    TRADE. 

Accoimt 

m  Balance 

Sheet. 

Net  Loss. 

1 

Pekiod. 

Ended. 

Amount. 

>       Rate 
^    per  £  on 
,    Supplies. 

Stocks 
i     at  end. 

1 

£ 

s.    d. 

£ 

Year,  December,  1904  . . 

1,783 

j    1  n 

8,379 

1 

Half  Year 

,  June,  1905  . 

145 

0    2| 

8,319 

1.^  Years' Total 

1,928 

1    Oi 

i 

BRUSH    FACTORIES 

TRADE. 

Account 

in  Balance 

Sheet. 

Period. 

Ended. 

Nkt  Profit. 

Net 

Loss. 

1      Stocks 
at  end. 

Amount. 

Rate 
per  £  on 
Supplies. 

Amount. 

Rate 
per  £  on 
1    Supplies. 

£ 

s.   d. 

£ 

s.   d. 

t 

Half  Year 

,  December, 

904  .... 

1          198 

1        0  101 

3,734 

1  Year' 

June,  1905. 

5  Total    

518 

1  n 

' 

3,918 

320 

0    7 

1 

' 
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DISTEIBUTIYE  EXPENSES  AND  EATE  PEE  CENT.  ON 


sale:s= 

Expenses^ 


Wages 

Auditors'  Fees  and  Mileages 

„         Deputation  Fees 

„  „  Fares  

„  Fares  

Fees  and  Mileages— General  and  Branch  Committees 

„  „  Stocktakers 

„  ,,  Scrutineers 

„  „  Deputations    

Fares  and  Contracts — General  and  Branch  Committee 

„  „  Stocktakers 

„  „  Scrutineers 

„  „  Deputations    

Price  Lists :  Printing    

„  Postage 

Balance  Sheets :  Printing  

Printing  and  Stationery 

Periodicals    

Travelling 

Stamps    

Telegrams 

Petty  Cash    

Advertisements  and  Showcards   

"  Wheatsheaf  "  Record  Expenses    

Rents,  Rates,  and  Taxes 

Coals,  Gas,  and  Water 

Oil,  Waste,  and  Tallow    

Exhibition  and  Congress  Expenses    

Expenses  Quarterly  Meetings  

Telephones   

Legal  

"  Annual,"  1904    

Employes'  Picnic 

Dining-rooms   

Repairs,  Renewals,  &c 

Insurance  

Depreciation :  Land 

„  Buildings 

„  Fixturea 

Interest  

Totals 


GRAND     TOTAIi. 


£18,159,060. 


Amount. 


182052-10 

433-41 

45-80 

43-72 

48-95 

4251-39 

60-94  . 

25-35 

1913-47 

1330-07 

15-57 

8-85 

739-44 

53,52-54 

753-61 

346-00 

10863-82 

196-06 

19224-74 

7126-46 

912-76 

1477-13 

2637-61 

6379-76 

10613-08 

5822-31 

721-77 

877-96 

824-25 

887-03 

35-83 

752-62 

217-95 

12998-07 

10385-25 

5534-68 

8903-81 

13426-51 

3960-53 

60405-19 


37760639 


Rate  per 
£100. 


240-31 

•57 

•06 

•06 

•07 

5-62 

•08 

•03 

2-53 

1-76 

-02 

•01 

•98 

7^08 

-99 

-46 

14-36 

-26 

25-42 

9-42 

1-21 

1-95 

3-48 

8-43 

14-02 

7-69 

-95 

1-16 

1-09 

1-17 

-05 

1-00 

-29 

17-18 

13-73 

7-28 

5-16 

17-75 

5-24 

79-84 


I 


499-06 


£2/1/7-0 
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SAT,F,S  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  24th,  1904. 

STJOS^ZS^^ZRY    OIF    X)ISTI?;ICT    TOTJLLS. 

MANCHESTER.                         NEWCASTLE.                                LONDON. 

£10,307,941. 

£4,012,188. 

£3,838,931. 

Amount. 

Rate  per 
£•100. 

Amount. 

Rate  per 
£100. 

Amount.       1        ^J^^P^"^ 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£                •         d. 

89217-46 

207-72 

50724-88 

303-43 

42109-76                263-26 

245-32 

•57 

96-22 

-58 

91-87                       -57 

25-91 

-06 

10-20 

•06 

9-69                      -06 

24-74 

-06 

9-75 

-06 

9^23                       -06 

27-72 

•06 

10-87 

-07 

10-36                        06 

1482-07 

3-45 

1480-24 

8-86 

128908                     8-06 

22-15 

-05 

15-78 

•09 

23-01                       -14 

14-36 

-03 

5-62 

-03 

5-37      !                 -03 

841-54 

1-96 

577-51 

3-46 

494-42 

3-09 

534-32 

1-25 

332-01 

1-99 

463-74 

2-90 

6-16 

•02 

2-14 

•01 

7-27 

-05 

5-01 

•01 

1-97 

-01 

1-87 

•01 

343-76 

•80 

149-53 

•90 

246-15      !               1-54 

287811 

670 

711-70 

4-26 

1762-73      1             11-02 

473-83 

1-10 

67-43 

•40 

212-35                     1-33 

195-05 

•46 

59-91 

-36 

91-04                       -57 

6321-38 

14-72 

1954-94 

11-69 

2587-50      1             16-18 

93-62 

-22 

40-68 

•24 

61-76 

-39 

9822-50 

22-87 

3501-66 

20-95 

5900-58 

36-90 

3925-34 

9-14 

1117-07 

6^68 

2084-05 

13-03 

686-09 

1-60 

197-91 

1-18 

28-76 

•18 

8(M-87 

1-87 

361-71 

2-16 

310-55 

1-94 

1518-55 

3-54 

612-59 

3-67 

506-47 

317 

3610-33 

8-41 

1418-23 

8-48 

1351-20 

8^45 

4803-15 

11-18 

2844-29 

17-01 

2965-64 

18^54 

2844-07 

6-62 

1538-90 

9-21 

1439-34 

9-00 

637-67 

1-49 

62-88 

-38 

21-22 

-13 

623-07 

1-45 

126-11 

-75 

128-78 

-80 

681-02 

1-59 

52-39 

-31 

90-84      '                -56 

468-76 

1-09 

278-98 

1-67 

139-29      '                -87 

5-36 

-01 

14-47 

-09 

16-00                      -10 

425-76 

•99 

167-65 

1-00 

159-al                      -99 

101-99 

•24 

50-85 

-30 

65-11                       -40 

7323-39 

17-05 

2951-95 

17-66 

2722-73                   17-03 

5279-65 

J  2-30 

1416-30 

8-47 

.3689-30                   23-07 

2183-96 

5-09 

1446-58 

8-65 

1904-14                   11-90 

2603-97 

6-06 

871-47 

5-21 

428-37                     2-68 

4255-67 

9-90 

5302-84 

31-72 

3868-00                   24-18 

1216-06 

2-83 

2310-2;3 

13-82 

434-24                      2-71 

29950-44 

69-73 

16792-73 

100-45          j           13662-02                   85  41 

186524-18 

434-29 

99689-17 

596-32                     91393-04                 57136 

£1/16/2-2 

1 

£2/9/8-3 

£2/7/7-3 
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DISTEIBUTIVE  EXPENSES  AND  BATE  PER  CENT.  ON 


IlVC-A^IsrCSIESTEE,. 


SALES 


Expenses : 


Wages   

Auditors'  Fees  and  Mileages  

„         Deputation  Fees    

„  „  Fares 

„         Fares 

Fees  and  Mileages — General  and  Branch 
Committees 

„  „  Stocktakers  

„  „  Scrutineers    

„  „  Deputations 

Fares  and  Contracts — General  and  Branch 
Committees 

„  „  Stocktakers    

„  „  Scrutineers     

„  ,,  Deputations 

Price  Lists :  Printing 

„  Postage  

Balance  Sheets :  Printing 

Printing  and  Stationery 

Periodicals 

Travelling    

Stamps 

Telegrams    

Petty  Cash 

Advertisements  and  Showcards 

"  Wheatsheaf "  Record  Expenses 

Ptents,  Rates,  and  Taxes    

Coals,  Gas,  and  Water    

Oil,  Waste,  and  Tallow 

Exhibition  and  Congress  Expenses 

Expenses  Quarterly  Meetings     

Telephones 

Legal 

"  Annual,"  1904  

Employes'  Picnic 

Dining-rooms 

Repairs,  Renewals,  &c 

Insurance 

Depreciation :  Land    

„  Buildings    

„  Fixtures  

Interest 

Totals    


TOTALS. 


£10,307,941. 


GROCERY. 


£8,751,800. 


Amount. 


89217-46 

245-32 

25-91 

24-74 

27-72 

148207 

22-15 

14-36 

841-54 

534-32 

6-16 

5-01 

343  76 

2878-11 

473-83 

19505 

6321-38 

93-62 

9822-50 

3925-34 

686-09 

804-87 

1518-55 

3610-33 

4803-15 

284407 

637-67 

623-07 

681-02 

468-76 

5-36 

425-76 

101-99 

7323-39 

5279-65 

2183-96 

2603-97 

4255-67 

1-21606 

29950-44 


I    Rate  per 
I       flOO. 


Amount.         ^^^^,^^' 


207-72 
•57 
•06 
•06 
•06 

3-45 
•05 
•03 

1^96 

1^25 

•02 

•01 

•80 

6-70 

1-10 

•46 

14-72 

•22 

22-87 

9-14 

1-60 

1-87 

3-54 

8-41 

11-18 

6-62 

1-49 

1-45 

1-59 

1-09 

•01 

•99 

•24 

17-05 

12-30 

5-09 

6-06 

9-90 

2-83 

69-73 


45.536-15 

208-33 

21-92 

20-88 

23-51 

1009-54 

8-05 

12-21 

61-2-82 

437-35 

4-88 

4-25 

266-34 

1734-22 

385-68 

165-83 

3822-33 

79-83 

3101-88 

3298-72 

606-37 

630-07 

1059-68 

3059-95 

2024-48 

1645-54 

543-29 

407-17 

578-50 

399-90 

4-82 

359-88 

45-07 

4882-26 

3590-41 

854-34 

1085  56 

1741-27 

254-42 

16733-58 


Xl/16/2-2 


d. 

124-87 
•57 
•06 
•06 
•07 

2-77 
-02 
-03 

1-68 

1-20 

-01 

•01 

•73 

4-75 

106 

•45 

10-48 

-22 

8-52 

9-05 

1-66 

1-73 

2-92 

8-39 

5-55 

4-50 

1-49 

1-12 

1-58 

1-10 

-01 

•98 

•12 

13-40 

9-84 

2-35 

2  97 

4-78 

-69 

45-90 


186524-18  434-'.i9      '      101261-28  277-69 


£1/3/1*6 
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SALES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DEC.  24th,  1904:— con 

tinned. 

^^^^I5^CIa:ESTEI^. 

DRAPERY. 

WOOLLENS  AND 
READY-MADE8. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

FURNISHING. 

£678,986. 

£173,225. 

£375,988. 

£327,942. 

Amount. 

Rate  per 
£100. 

Amount      ««Sr' 

Ainoant. 

Rate  per 
£100. 

Amount. 

R&te  per 
£100. 

£ 

d. 

£                     d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

22429-50 

792-81 

478282             662-65 

7419-39 

473-59 

904960 

662-30 

16^33 

•58 

4-25       i             -60 

9-13 

•58 

7^28 

•54 

1^74 

•07 

-48       1             -06 

1-00 

•06 

•77 

•06 

1-67 

-06 

•47 

•06 

•98 

•06 

•74 

■06 

r85 

•07 

•48 

06 

1-05 

•07 

•83 

•06 

21000 

742 

5305 

7-35 

115-85 

736 

9413 

690 

9^42 

•33 

139 

•20 

2-21 

•14 

108 

•08 

•95 

-03 

•25       !             -03 

•53 

•03 

•42 

!             -03 

146-75 

5-18 

24-32      :           8-37 

27^89 

1-78 

29-76 

2^17 

4302 

1-52 

10^94       1           1-52 

2374 

152 

19-27 

1            138 

•60 

•02 

•24       1             -03 

-23 

-02 

•21 

•02 

•33 

-01 

•09       !             •OI 

•19 

-01 

•15 

•01 

50-08 

177 

613                   •SS 

12^45 

-79 

8-76 

•64 

49534 

17-51 

60r65               83-35 

7^00 

•45 

3J-90 

!           2^92 

35  97 

1-27 

3^99                   -55 

1^17 

•07 

47-02 

1            3-44 

12-92 

•46 

333                   ^46 

7^19 

-46 

5-78 

1              -42 

1256-78 

44^42 

35651                4939 

49412 

31-54 

39164 

28-66 

5-48 

-18 

2^60                   ^36 

3^53 

-23 

218 

•16 

4306-24 

152-21 

1228-31       i        170-18 

584-55 

37-31 

601^52 

j         4402 

287-24 

10-16 

78-78                10-91 

145-55 

9-30 

115-05 

8-42 

3420 

1-21 

22-35       i-          3-09 

9^28 

•60 

1389 

1-02 

64^65 

2-29 

22-06                 3-05 

4114 

263 

46-95 

!            3-44 

14012 

4-«5 

35-30                 4-89 

24427 

1560 

39-18 

2-87 

24156 

8-54 

64-30                 8-92 

137^02 

8^74 

107-50 

7-87 

1513^54 

53^o0 

30693                4-2-53 

272-85 

17-41 

685-35 

50-16 

535-14 

18-92 

160-10                22-20 

235-77 

15-05 

267-52 

19-58 

41-28 

1-46 

11-90                  1^65 

22-69 

1-45 

18-51 

1-35 

113-34 

401 

36^68                 5^09 

50^13 

3-20 

15-75 

1-15 

4528 

160 

11^72                  1-62 

25^28 

1-61 

20-24 

1-48 

2011 

•71 

10-60                  1-46 

2356 

1-50 

14-59 

1-07 

•23 

•01 

-07                   -01 

•14 

-01 

•10 

•01 

28^69 

1-01 

7-87                  1-09 

1660 

1-06 

1-2-72 

•93 

2447 

•87 

8^13                  1-13 

1201 

-76 

12-31 

•90 

1087^.56 

38^44 

271-64                37-64 

59859 

37-89 

488-34 

35-74 

1130-75 

39-97 

202^46               28-05 

160-13 

1022 

195-90 

14-34 

60574 

2141 

270-45                37-47 

240-76 

15-37 

212-67 

15-56 

743-57 

26^28 

8205                ]137 

21094 

13-46 

481-85 

35-26 

120900 

42-73 

144^25                19-99 

35175 

22-45 

809-40 

59-23 

60346 

21 -.82 

19-62                  2-71 

1919 

1^23 

319-37 

23-37 

5955-07 

210-51 

1892-00              26214 

3188^87 

203-55 

2180-92 

159-61 

43449-97 

1535-82 

10740-56            148809 

1471322 

93916 

1G35915 

1197-23 

£6/7/11-8 

£6/4/(M) 

-• 

£3/18/3-1 

-• 

i  £4/19/9-2 
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DISTEIBUTIVE  EXPENSES  AND  EATE  PER  CENT.  ON 


IsTE  A?VC  ^  S  T  XjE  . 


SALES 


Expenses  = 


TOTALS. 


£4,012,188. 


GROCERY. 


Wages   

Auditors'  Fees  and  Mileages    

„         Deputation  Fees    

„  „  Fares 

„  Fares 

Fees  and  Mileages — General  and  Branch  Com- 
mittees  

„  „  Stocktakers   

„  „  Scrutineers    

„  „  Deputations 

Fares  and  Contracts— General  and  Branch  Com- 
mittees   

„  „  Stocktakers 

„  „  Scrutineers 

„  „  Deputations    

Price  Lists :  Printing 

„  Postage 

Balance  Sheets:  Printing 

Printing  and  Stationery 

Periodicals 

Travelling   

Stamps 

Telegrams    

Petty  Cash 

Advertisements  and  Showcards 

"  Wheatsheaf  "  Record  Expenses 

Rents,  Rates,  and  Taxes    

Coals,  Gas,  and  "Water    

Oil,  Waste,  and  Tallow 

Exhibition  and  Congress  Expenses  

Expenses  Quarterly  Meetings 

Telephones 

Legal 

"Annual,"  1904  

Employes'  Picnic 

Dining-rooms 

Repairs,  Renewals,  &c 

Insurance 

Depreciation :  Land    

Buildings    

Fixtures  

Interest 


Totals 


£ 

50724-88 

96-22 

10-20 

9-75 

10-87 

1480-24 

15-78 

5-62 

577-51 

33201 

214 

1-97 

149-53 

711-70 

67-43 

59-91 

1954-94 

40-68 

3501-66 

111707 

197-91 

361-71 

612-59 

1418-23 

2844-29 

1538-90 

62-88 

126-11 

52-39 

278-98 

14-47 

167-65 

50-85 

2951-95 

1416-30 

1446-58 

871-47 

5302-84 

231023 

16792-73 


99689-17 


Rate  per 
£100. 


303-43 

•58 
•06 
•06 
•07 

8-86 
-09 
•03 

3-46 

1-99 

•01 

-01 

-90 

4-26 

•40 

•36 

11-69 

•24 

20-95 

6-68 

1^18 

216 

3^67 

8^48 

1701 

9^21 

•38 

•75 

•31 

1^67 

-09 

100 

-30 

17-66 

8^47 

8^65 

521 

3172 

13^82 

10045 


£2,979,507. 


£ 

21491-47 

71-27 

7-51 

7-15 

8^05 

994-87 
7-67 
4-18 

393-38 

236-50 

1-26 

1^46 

82-14 

155-08 

67-43 

44-45 

872-29 

24-34 

727-74 

419^09 

142-29 

267-15 

.33312 

1047^63 

9aS^77 

940-24 

39-33 

87-88 

38-84 

21201 

1011 

12334 

1452 

1967^97 

916^81 

505-42 

257-69 

2168-71 

1165-49 

7197^00 


£2/9/8*3 


44036^65 


Rate  per 
£100. 


17311 
•57 
•06 
•or) 
•OG 

8-01 
-06 
-03 

3-17 

1-90 

•01 

•01 

•66 

1^25 

•54 

•36 

7^03 

•20 

5-86 

3-38 

1-1.''> 

215 

2-68 

8-44 

7-93 

7-57 

•32 

•71 

•31 

1^71 

•08 

•99 

•12 

15-86 

7-39 

4-07 

2-08 

17-47 

9-39 

57-97 


354-72 


£l/9/6'7 
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SALES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DEC.  24th,  1904:—contin2ied. 

IsTE^W/  C^STLIE. 

DRAPERY. 
£436,545. 

WOOLLENS  AND 
READY-MADES. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

FURNISHING. 

£138,631. 

£234,985. 

£224,520. 

Amount.    '    ^^^^' 

Amount. 

Rate  per 
JEIOO. 

Amount. 

Rate  per 
£100. 

Amount. 

Rate  per 
£-100/ 

£          i          d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

13524-61             743-55 

2485-00      i       436-50 

4327-58 

442-00 

88%-22 

950^96 

10-53                   -58 

3-33      i             -58 

5-69 

•58 

5-40 

1         •ss 

1-13                    06 

-37                   -06 

-61      i            -06 

•58 

-06 

1-09                   -06 

-36      ;            -06 

-60 

-06 

•55 

-06 

1-19      ;             -07 

-38                  -07 

-64 

-06 

•61 

-06 

204-74                11-26 

64-75                11-37 

110-68 

11-31 

105-20 

11-25 

2-53                    -14 

1-56                    -27 

1-63 

-16 

239 

-25 

-61                   -03 

-19      1             -03 

-33 

-03 

-31 

-03 

97-60      ;           5-37 

12-50      i           2-20 

20-74 

212 

53-29 

5-70 

40-61                 2-23 

12-16                 214 

21-58 

2-20 

•21-16 

!           2-26 

-20                   -01 

-50                   -09 

-08 

•01 

•10 

'             -01 

-22                   -01 

•07                   -01 

-11 

•01 

•11 

-01 

41-18      '.           2-26 

3-25                   -57 

6-26 

•64 

16-70 

1-78 

140-65                 7-73 

356-93      1         62-70 

31-83 

3-25 

27-21 

2-91 

"  6-53      1         " '  -36 

"m     :      "■-.% 

'  3-52 

■•36 

■  3-36 

' "  -36 

524-50      I         28-84 

81-73      1         14-36 

155-57 

15-90 

320-85 

34-30 

4-63      1             -25 

•79                   -14 

7-47 

•76 

3-45 

•37 

1507-98               82-90 

441-24               77-51 

277-30 

•28-32 

547-40 

58-51 

308-18                16-»4 

37-72                6-63 

74-16 

7-56 

277-92 

29-71 

40-50                 2-23 

4-50      !  •          -79 

3-22 

-33 

7-40 

•79 

38-34       s           2-11 

7-82                 1-37 

19-05      1           1-95 

29-35 

3-14 

98-28                  5-40 

12-24                 2-15 

145-35       !         14-85 

•23-60 

2-,52 

156.07      !           8-58 

49-95 

8-77 

84-68 

8-65 

79-90 

8-54 

707-79      i         38-91 

209-50 

36-80 

411-21 

42-00 

532-02 

56-86 

228-08      i         12-54 

122-75 

21-56 

123-74 

12-64 

12417 

13-28 

9-89      1             -54 

3-17 

•56 

5-20 

-53 

5-29 

-56 

14-56      1             -80 

4-71 

-83 

7-83 

-80 

1113 

1           119 

5-73      1             -32 

1-80 

-32 

308 

-32 

2^94 

-31 

28-42       !           1-56 

8-76 

1-54 

15-05 

1-54 

14-74 

1-58 

1-15      '             -06 

1-05                   -18 

1-08 

•10 

1-08 

1              11 

18-61       !           1-02 

6-07                 1-07 

10-15 

1-04 

9-48 

1-02 

16-83      j             -93 

300                   -53 

4-33 

•44 

12-17 

1-30 

417-22      !         22-94 

127-37               22-37 

223-06 

22^78 

216-33 

23-13 

2-22-94                12-26 

39-85                 7-00 

77-54 

7-92 

159-16 

1702 

425-94               23-42 

121-36      1         21-32 

187-22 

19^12 

206-64 

22-09 

236-33               12-99 

73-77               12-96 

125-28 

12^80 

178-40 

19^08 

1174-34                64-56 

445-30      1         78-22 

622-33 

63-55 

892-16 

95^36 

455-48       1         25-04 

185-07      \         32-51 

399-78 

4083 

104-41 

1M6 

3862-29             212-34 

1610-83             284-53 

2088-98 

21336 

•2024-63 

216-42 

24577-42            1361-20 

6552-75 

115103 

9604-54 

980-94 

14917-81 

1594-63 

£5/12/7-2 

.... 

£i/lS/ll-0 

£f/l/M 

£6/12/10*6. 
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DISTEIBUTIVE  EXPENSES  AND  EATE  PEE  CENT.  ON 


XjOISTJDOIST  . 


SALES 

Expenses^ 


TOTALS. 
£3,838,931. 


GROCERY. 


Wages  

Auditors'  Fees  and  Mileages    

„         Deputation  Fees    

„  „  Fares , 

„         Fares 

Fees  and  Mileages— General  and  Branch  Com 
mittees 

„  „  Stocktakers  

„  „  Scrutineers   

„  „  Deputations 

Fares  and  Contracts — General  and  Branch  Com 
mittees 

„  „  Stocktakers   

„  „  Scrutineers    

„  ,,  Deputations 

Price  Lists  :  Printing 

„        „        Postage  

Balance  Sheets :  Printing 

Printing  and  Stationery    

Periodicals 

Travelling   

Stamps 

Telegrams   

Petty  Cash 

Advertisements  and  Showcards 

"  Wheatsheaf  "  Record  Expenses 

Rents,  Rates,  and  Taxes    

Coals,  Gas,  and  Water    

Oil,  Waste,  and  Tallow 

Exhibition  and  Congress  Expenses 

Expenses  Quarterly  Meetings    

Telephones 

Legal . 


Annual,"  1904  

Employes'  Picnic 

Dining-rooms 

Repairs,  Renewals,  &c.  . . 

Insurance    

Depreciation :  Land    

„  Buildings 

„  Fixtures . . 

Interest    


Totals 


Amount. 


42109-76 

91-87 

9-69 

9-23 

10-36 

1289-08 

28-01 

5-37 

494-42 

463-74 

7-27 

1-87 

246-15 

1762-73 

212-35 

91-04 

2587-50 

61-76 

5900-58 

2084-05 

28-76 

310-55 

506-47 

1351-20 

2965-64 

1439-34 

21-22 

128-78 

90-84 

139-29 

16-00 

159-21 

65-11 

2722-73 


1904-14 

428-37 

3868-00 

484-24 

13662-02 


Rate  per 
^100. 


91393-04 


-57 
-06 
-06 
•06 

8-06 
•14 
-03 

3-09 

2-90 

•05 

•01 

1-54 

11^02 

1-33 

•57 

16^18 

•39 

36-90 

18-03 

•18 

1^94 

8^17 

8^45 

18-54 

9-00 

•13 

•80 

•56 

•87 

•10 

-99 

•40 

1703 

2807 

11-90 

2-68 

24-18 

2-71 

85^41 


571  SB 


£2/7/7-3 


£3,332,458. 


Amount.       B-^'5,P« 


22718-69 

79-66 

8-39 

7-98 

8-99 

994-10 
8-71 
4-66 

388-14 

382-01 

6-45 

1-63 

217-56 

494-18 

212-35 

79-00 

1691-63 

51-95 

1853-02 

1715-88 

250(1 

222-17 

859-22 

1170-03 

1240-84 

964-41 

17-26 

69-75 

79-83 

118-35 

13-48 

137-62 

39-64 

181515 

2498-65 

1083-85 

221-56 

2841-63 

348-18 

8807-65 


51944-15 


163-63 
•57 
-06 
•06 
-06 

716 
-06 
-03 

2-80 

2-75 

-05 

-01 

157 

3-56 

1-53 

-57 

12-18 

-37 

13-35 

12-36 

-18 

1-60 

2-60 

8-42 

8-94 

6-95 

-13 

•r,o 

-57 
-85 


•28 

13-07 

17-99 

7-45 

1-60 

16-86 

2-46 

59-84 


374-10 


£1/11/2-1 
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SALES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DEC.  24th,  1904:-co7itinued. 

XiOITlDOlSr. 

DRAPERY. 

WOOLLENS  AND 
READY-MADES. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

FURNISHING. 

£214,837. 

£64,812. 

£126,973. 

£99,851. 

Amount 

Rate  per 
£100. 

Amount. 

■ 

"ifoo^' 

An.o„„..    i    ^^^' 

Amount. 

Rate  per 
£100. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£                  d. 

^ 

d. 

8128-90 

908-11 

263811 

976-89 

3839-82 

735-24 

473424 

1137-£1 

5-17 

•57 

1-59 

•60 

3^04 

•58 

2-41 

•57 

•     -55 

•06 

•17 

•06 

•33 

•06 

•25 

•06 

•53 

•06 

•17 

•06 

•81 

•06 

•24 

•06 

•58 

•06 

•18 

•06 

•34 

•05 

•27 

•06 

12512 

13-97 

3812 

1412 

73-42     i         13-87 

58^32 

14-02 

4-27 

•48 

2-50 

•93 

1-46    1             -28 

6-07 

146 

•30 

•08 

•09 

•03 

•18    1              03 

•14 

•03 

75-22 

8-40 

524 

•        1^95 

12-34     1           2-33 

1348 

3-24 

34-77 

8-88 

10^42 

3-85 

20-32               3-84 

lfr22 

3^90 

•16 

•02 

•06 

•02 

-07                 -01 

•53 

•13 

•10 

•01 

•03 

•01 

•06                 -01 

•05 

•01 

14-34 

1-60 

205 

•76 

7-16               1-35 

504 

1-21 

617-64 

69^00 

63856 

23647 

12-;  5 

2^97 

'  •  s'lo 

•  ■  ^57 

■  ■  1-56 

••••59 

"300     ,           "-57 

•  •  2-38 

• '  •57 

407-06 

45-47 

119-46 

44-24 

177-43    I         33-53 

191-92 

4613 

2-31 

-26 

3-36 

1-24 

2-04                 -39 

210 

•50 

186133 

207-93 

919-99 

340^68 

608-93            11510 

657-31 

158-00 

160-50 

17-93 

50-40 

18^66 

81-74              15-44 

75-53 

18-15 

1-37 

•15 

-64 

•21 

-98     !             -19 

•77 

-19 

34-08 

3-81 

10-54 

3-90 

17-53               3-31 

26  23 

6-30 

4711 

5-26 

3003 

11-11 

58-96             11-15 

11-15 

2-68     . 

76-55 

8-55 

23-77 

8-81 

45-18               8-54 

35-67 

8-58 

911-56 

10184 

68-37 

25-33 

135-35             25-58 

609-52 

14650 

19614 

21-91 

81-45 

3016 

76-85     '         14-53 

120-49 

28-96 

101 

•11 

•38 

•14 

•74                 ^14 

1-83 

•43 

15-83 

1-71 

24^04 

889 

16-26    ;           3-Oa 

3-40 

•82 

4-66 

-52 

1-44 

•53 

2-74                 -52 

2-17 

•52 

18-65 

20H 

•20 

•07 

•73                   14 

1-36 

•32 

-94 

•10 

•87 

•12 

•68                 ^13 

-53 

•13 

9-10 

101 

2-86 

1-06 

5-39               102 

4-24 

1^02 

1-I-A5 

1-38 

1-68 

•63 

5-34               1-01 

6-20 

150 

88604 

4312 

115-85 

42^87 

225-61              42-63 

18008 

43-28 

506-94 

56-65 

163-31 

60-47 

24001              45-36 

28039 

67-40 

452-60 

50-57 

115-88 

42^92 

195-23    i         36-90 

106  58 

•25-62 

65-17 

7-28 

28-34 

1050 

45-22               8^55 

68-08 

16-37 

623-70 

69^68 

229-29 

84-91 

383^78             72-54 

289-60 

6961 

16-03 

1-78 

45-43 

16-82 

688               1-30 

22-72 

546 

2641-47 

295-09 

698-27 

258-58 

1216-67    1       230-00 

797-96 

191-81 

17464-75 

195101 

6074-20 

2249-28 

i 
7562-12    1     1429-37 

8347-82 

2008-48 

£8/2/7-0 

£9/7/5-2 

,   £5/19/1-3 

£8/7/2-4 
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SCOTTISH   CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE   SOCIETY 

LIMITED. 


THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS' 
WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTION   IN  SCOTLAND. 


Years. 


Commenced  September,  1868. 
Capital.  Sales. 


Profits. 


1868, 
1869, 
1870, 
1871, 
1872, 
1873, 
1874, 
1875, 
1876, 
1877, 
1878, 
1879, 
1880, 
1881, 
1882, 
1883, 
1884, 
1885, 
1886, 
1887, 
1888, 
1889, 
1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1895, 
1896, 
1897, 
1898, 
1899, 
1900, 
1901, 
1902, 
1903, 
1904, 
1905, 


13  weeks. 

52 

50 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

51 

52 

52 

52 

52 

54 

52 

52 

52 

52 

60 

53 

52 

52 

52 

52 

53 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

53 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

53 

26 


1,795 

5,175 

12,543 

18,009 

30,931 

50,433 

48,982 

56,751 

67,219 

72,568 

83,174 

93,077 

110,179 

135,713 

169,429 

195,396 

244,186 

288,946 

333,653 

367,309 

409,668 

480,622 

575,322 

671,108 

778,494 

869,756 

940,835 

1,134,269 

1,237,317 

1,286,624 

1,333,078 

1,457,645 

1,676,765 

1,929,113 

2,125,133 

2,314,955 

2,500,063 

2,617,461 


9,697 

81,094 

105,249 

162,658 

262,530 

384,489 

409,947 

430,169 

457,529 

589,221 

600,590 

630,097 

845,221 

986,646 

1,100,588 

1,253,154 

1,300,331 

1,438,220 

1,857,152 

1,810,015 

1,963,853 

2,273,782 

2,475,601 

2,828,036 

3,104,768 

3,135,562 

3,056,582 

3,449,461 

3,822,580 

4,405,854 

4,692,330 

5,014,189 

5,463,631 

5,700,743 

6,059,119 

6,395,487 

6,801,272 

3,364,978 


48 

1,304 

2,419 

4,131 

5,435 

7,446 

7,553 

8,233 

8,836 

10,925 

11,969 

14,989 

21,635 

23,981 

23,220 

28,366 

29,435 

39,641 

50,398 

47,278 

53,538 

61,756 

76,545 

89,090 

96,027 

89,116 

88,452 

132,374 

174,982 

156,341 

165,580 

213,596 

222,366 

231,686 

239,001 

239,322 

269,601 

116,381 


Totals 


£2,617,461 


£88,722,442 


£3,063,056 
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THE   SCOTTISH 
CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY 

LIMITED. 

•      » >  »      • 

Enrolled  20th  April,  1868,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act,  20th  August,  1867,  30  and  31  Vict.,  cap.  117,  sec.  4. 

:ft3u5iiie55  Commenced  Stb  September,  1868- 

REGISTERED  OFFICE,  FURNITURE,  &  STATIONERY  WAREHOUSE : 

MORRISON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


GROCERY  AND   PROVISION   WAREHOUSES: 

PAISLEY  ROAD.  CROOKSTON  AND  CLARENCE  STREETS. 

GLASGOW. 


DRAPERY   WAREHOUSE  : 

DUNDAS.  WALLACE.  AND  PATERSON  STREETS.  GLASGOW. 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  WAREHOUSE : 

DUNDAS  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


SHIRT,   TAILORING,   WATERPROOF,   AND    AERATED  WATER 
FACTORIES : 

PATERSON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


MANTLE   AND    UMBRELLA   FACTORIES: 

DUNDAS  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


HAM-CURING,  SAUSAGE  FACTORY,  AND  CARTWRIGHT 
DEPARTMENT: 

PARK  STREET,  K.P.,  GLASGOW. 


FACTORIES  FOR  BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  CLOTHING,  FURNITURE  AND 
BRUSHES,  PRINTING,  PRESERVES  AND  CONFECTIONS,  COFFEE 
ESSENCE,  TOBACCO,  PICIvLES,  AND  TINWARE: 

SHIELDHALL,  near  GOVAN.   GLASGOW. 
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Branches. 


LINKS   PLACE,   LEITH. 

GEANGE   PLACE,   KILMAENOCK. 

TEADES   LANE,   DUNDEE. 

HENEY    STEEET,   ENNISKILLEN,  lEELAND. 


FUENITUEE  WAEEHOUSE,  DEAPEEY  &  BOOT  SAMPLE 

EOOM— CHAMBEES  STEEET,  EDINBUEGH. 

CHANCELOT   FLOUE  MILLS— EDINBUEGH. 

JUNCTION  ELOUE  AND  OATMEAL  MILLS— LEITH. 

EEGENT   FLOUE   MILLS -GLASGOW. 

SOAP  WOEKS— GEANGEMOUTH. 

ETTEICK   TWEED   MILLS— SELKIEK. 

DEESS  SHIET  FACTOEY- LEITH. 

CHAPPELLFIELD   LAUNDEY— BAEEHEAD. 

FISH-CUEING   WOEKS-  ABEEDEEN. 


Creameries  : 

ENNISKILLEN,  BELNALECK,  GOLA,  FLOEENCE  COUET, 

S.  BEIDGE,  GAEDNEE'S  CEOSS,  BLACK  LION,  lEELAND; 

BLADNOCH  and  WHITHOEN,  WIGTOWNSHIEE,  N.B. 


CALDEEWOOD  ESTATE,   LANAEKSHIEE. 


The  English  and  Scottish  Wholesale  Societies'  Co-partnery 
Cocoa  Works:    LUTON,  BEDFOEDSHIEE. 


Tea  and  Coffee  Department  :  LEMAN  STEEET,  LONDON,  E. 


Tea  Estates:    NUGAWELLA  and   WELIGANGA,  CEYLON. 


Bankers: 

THE    UNION   BANK   OF   SCOTLAND    LIMITED. 
Head  Offices: 


GLASGOW :  LONDON :                       EDINBURGH : 

Ingram  Street.  62,  Cornhill,  E.G.  George  Street 

General  Manager:  Manager:                            Manager: 

ROBERT  BLYTH.  JOHN  A.  FRADGLEY.  JAMES  MORTON. 
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General  Committee. 


President : 

:\rr.  WILLIA:\r  maxwell,  "Caerlaverock,"  Ardmory  Road,  Rothesay. 

Secretary  : 
Mr.  ANDREW  MILLER,  "  Bailangiech,"  Tillicoultry. 

Directors  : 
Mr.  DANIEL  THOMSON  ..   '-Rolland  House,"  Dunfermline. 

Mr.  JOHN  PEARSON "Beechdale,"  Fenton  Street,  Alloa. 

Mr.  ISAAC  ^ilc.DONALD    . .   7,  Knoxland  Street,  Dumbarton. 

Mr.  JOHN  ARTHUR 39,  High  Street,  Paisley. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Mc.NAB "Warrendene,"  43,  Dudley  Crescent,  North  Leitb. 

Mr.  HENRY  MURPHY. . . .   2,  Westport,  Lanark. 

Mr.  JOHN  STEVENSON  . .  5,  W.  Fullarton  Street,  Kilmarnock. 

Mr.  PETER  GLASSE 185,  Byres  Road,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  THOMAS  LITTLE   ....   264,  Scott  Street,  Galashiels. 

:\Ir.  ROBERT  STEWART  . .   11,  Great  Wellington  Street,  Glasgow. 


Sub-Committees  : 

(1)  FlXAN'CE    AND    PROPERTY 

Messrs.  STEVENSON,  PEARSON,  Mc.DONALD,  and  MAXWELL. 
Conveners:   Mr.  Stevenson  (Finance).     Mr.  Pearson  (Property). 

(2)  Grocery  :  Distributive  and  Productive— 

Messrs.  Mc.NAB,  MILLER,  GLASSE,  and  MURPHY. 

Conveners:  Mr.  Mc.Nab  (Distributive).     Mr.  Miller  (Productive) 

(3)  Drapery  and  Furnishing  :  Distributive  and  Producti\t2 — 

Messrs.  LITTLE,  ARTHUR,  STEWART,  and  THOMSON. 

Conveners:  ]\Ir.  Little  (Distributive).     ^Ir.  Arthur  (Productive). 
Mr.  ^Iaxwell  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  other  Committees. 


Auditors 


Mr.  JNO.  MILLEN,  Rutherglen.         |    Mr.  ROBT.  J.  SMITH,  C.A.,  Glasgow 
Mr.  WM.  H.  JACK,  F.S.A.A.,  Glasgow. 


Officers  of  the 

Society. 

Accountant:  Mr.   ROBERT  MACINTOSH,  Glasgow. 
Cashier  :  Mr.  ALLAN  GRAY,  Glasgow. 

Grocery  and  Provisions 

Buyers,  &c. 

. .  Glasgow  .... 

.  Leith 

.  Kilmarnock 

.Dundee   

. .  Glasgow  .... 

.  Leith 

.  .Glasgow.  .  . . 

. .  Ireland 

.  .Enniskillen 
.  .Glasgow.  . . . 

I  Edinburgh 
. .  Grangemouti 

.  .Glasgow 

,,        .  .  .  . 

f         „        

( Assistant  . .  . 
.  .Edinburgh 

j  Glasgow.  .  . . 

(Assistant  . .  . . 
. .  Selkirk  .... 
. .  Glasgow  . . . . 

. . Aberdeen  . . 
.  .Glasgow.  . . . 
. .  London    . . . . 
.  .Luton 

..Mr.  E.  ROSS. 

..Mr.  JOHN  Mcdonald. 

..Mr.  JOHN  JAMIESON 

..Mr.  M,  Mc. CAELUM 



..Mr.  PETER  ROBERTSON. 
. .  Mr.  WILLIAM  Mc  LAREN 

..Mr.  DAVID   CALDWELL. 
Mr    HUGH  CAMPBELL 

Potato  Department     

Cattle '.' 

Provisions 

Preserve  Works    

Tobacco  Factory 

Cliancelot,  Junction,  &  Regent 
Flour  Mills 

..Mr.  JOHN  BARROWMAN. 
..Mr.  JOHN  Mc.INTYRE. 
..Mr.  J.  H.  MORRISON. 
..Mr.  WILLIAM  DUNCAN. 
..Mr.  J.  H.  TAYLOR. 
..Mr.  WILLIAM  WHYTE. 
..Mr.  N.  ANDERSON. 
..Mr.  THOMAS  HARKNESS. 
..Mr.  WM.  F.  STEWART. 
..Mr.  JAMES  TIERNEY. 

Soap  Works 

Printing  &  Stationery  Dept. . . 
Drapery  Department 

..Mr.  JOHN   PAISLEY. 
i  .Mr.  H.  C.  GREEN. 
..Mr.  DAVID  CAMPBELL. 
..Mr.  DAVID  GARDINER. 

„                   „           Assistant 
Furniture  Department    

Boot  and  Shoe  Department    . 

Ettrick  Tweed  &  Blanket  Mills 

Building  Department     

Engineering  Department 

..Mr.  J.  Mc.GILCHRIST. 
..Mr.  WM.  ALLAN. 
..Mr.  WILLIAM  MILLER. 
..Mr.  THOMAS  FEN  WICK. 
..Mr.  GEO.  D.  LAWSON. 
..Mr.  ALBERT  JOHNSON. 
..Mr.  J.  J.  HORN. 
..Mr.  ANDREW  WESTLAND. 
..Mr.  JAMES  DAVIDSON. 
Mr    JAMES  STEWART 

Carting  Department    

..Mr    JAMES  CALDWELL. 

. .  Mr.  T.  BURTON. 

Fish  Curing  Department  .... 

Electrical  Department   

Tea  Department 

Cocoa  Works    

..Mr.  W.  C.  STEPHEN. 
..Mr.  A.  R.  TURNER. 
..Mr.  CHARLES  FIELDING. 
..Mr.  E.  J.  STAFFORD. 

Grocery  Department 

Travellers: 

. .  Glasgow  . . . . 

..Mr.  GEO.  BLACKWOOD. 
..Mr.  JOHN  KNOX. 

"                 " 

" 

..Mr.  J.  M.  STEWART. 

Flour  Mills  . . '.' 

Drapery  Department 

. .  Leith 

. .  Edinburgh 
..Glasgow 

..Mr.  A.  STODDART. 
..Mr.  GEORGE  FISHER. 
..Mr.  J.  D.  STEWART. 
..Mr.  JAMES  HENRY'. 

" 

. .  Mr   JOHN  BOWMAN. 

" 

..Mr.  ROBERT  WOOD. 

Ettrick  Mills    

Furniture  Department 

Boot  and  Shoe  Department  . . 

.  .Edinburgh 
.  .Glasgow.  . . . 

,,        .  .  .  . 

..Mr.  GEORGE  TAIT. 
..Mr.  JAMES  ALLAN. 
..Mr.  GEORGE  CARSON. 
..Mr.  G.  W.  ROSS. 
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Business  Arrangements. 


Registered  Office  : 
MORRISON  STREET,   GLASGOW. 

Branches : 

LINKS   PLACE,   LEITH  ;    GRANGE   PLACE,   KILMARNOCK 
TRADES   LANE,   DUNDEE; 
HENRY   STREET,   ENNISKILLEN,  IRELAND; 
LEMAN   STREET,  LONDON,  E.     . 


-Societies,  to  which  our  trade  is  strictly  confined,  desirous  of  opening  an 
account  with  this  Society,  should  forward  a  copy  of  their  registered  Rules 
and  latest  balance  sheet ;  or,  if  but  recently  started,  a  statement  showing  the 
number  of  members,  value  of  shares,  amount  subscribed  for  and  paid  up, 
weekly  turnover  expected,  and  the  amount  of  credit  allowed,  if  any,  per 
member  in  proportion  to  the  capital  paid  up.  Should  these  particulars  be 
considered  satisfactory,  goods  will  be  supplied  on  the  following  terms : — The 
maximum  credit  allowed  is  fourteen  days,  and  interest  is  charged  quarterly 
on  aU  in  excess  of  this  allowance  at  the  rate  of  2\  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  in 
cases  wliere  the  debt  exceeds  one  month's  purchases  5  per  cent,  is  charged. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum  is  allowed  on  prepaid 
accounts. 

The  Directors,  by  authority  of  the  general  meeting,  are  empowered  to  have 
the  books  of  societies  examined  whose  accounts  are  overdue,  and  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  protect  the  other  members  of  the  federation. 


Orders  for  goods  should  bear  the  price  or  brand  of  the  article  wanted,  the 
mode  of  transit,  and  name  of  station  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  sent.  Orders 
for  the  different  departments  should  be  on  separate  slips.  Goods  not  approved 
of  must  be  returned  at  once  and  intact.  No  claim  for  breakage,  short  weight, 
&c.,  can  be  entertained  unless  made  within  six  days  after  goods  are  received. 
Delay  in  delivery  should  be  at  once  advised. 
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[SF^ECIlVIEISf.] 

WEEKLY    STATEMENT   OF   ACCOUNT. 

5th  Week.                                                                          Ledger  Folio,  929. 

73rd  Quarter.                                                         119,  Paisley  Eoad, 

GLASGOW,  September  3rd,  1887. 

The  Grahamston  and  Bainsford  Co-operative  Society  Limited. 

2)i\    %G  The  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  Limited.   Ci\ 

GOODS. 

CASH    AND    CREDITS. 

Date. 

Amount  of     Balance  laot 
each  Invoice.     Statement. 

Date. 

Cash.              Credit. 

Totals. 

i     £    s.    (1.  1     £      s.    d. 

£     s.    d.        £    s.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

j  COS     7     2 

Aug.  30.. 

0     4     3  i 

Aug.   30.. 

...            0     5    0 

. 

1 

„     30.. 

18  11     7  1 

„      31.. 

10    0 

„     30.. 

29     0     8  1 

„      31.. 

...            0  12     9 

„     30.. 

32     4     0  ! 

„     31.. 

...       1     0  12  10 

„     30.. 

0  17     7 

Sept.    1.. 

...            0     5     6 

„     30.. 

4  10    0 

„        1.. 

0     10 

„     30.. 

4     4     0 

„        1.. 

...            13     6 

„     30.. 

3     2     6 

„        1.. 

...       12     7     0 

„     31.. 

0     0     6 

„       2.. 

...            0  12     9 

„     31.. 

0     8     3 

„       2.. 

...            0  12     9 

„     31.. 

0  10  10 

„       2.. 

!     0  14     9 

„     31.. 

0     8     3  1 

„       2.. 

...       !     0  10    0 

„     31.. 

1     5     0  i 

„       3.. 

...       i     0  15     6 

„     31.. 

0  30  11  1 

„       3.. 

10  11     1 

„     31.. 

59  10    9 

„       3.. 

0  15     6 

„     31..      0  11     3  i 

„       3.. 

...       1     1  12    0 

0-|                   r7         Q         K     ! 

' 

22  11  11 
GOO    0    0 

,,         Ol.  . 

Sept.    1.. 

2  10     6  1 

„       2.. 

GOO    0   0 

„       1.. 

4  17     6 

i                         1 

„       1..      0  15     2 

1 

„       3..!     0     G     6 

„       3..      0     0     2 

„       3..I  17  10    0 

„       3.. 

0  18    0  i 

„       3.. 

3  10     6  ! 

„       3.. 

5  13     8 

„       3.. 

12  11    1  ; 

„       3.. 

4  18     7  I 

„      3.. 

5       3       6; 

„       3.. 

0  12     9  1 

„       3.. 

0     1  10 

„       3.. 

2  14     9 

„       3.. 

18     0 

„       3.. 

27  12     8 

255  10     5 

To  balance 
£ 

.... 

By  balance 
£ 

331     5     8 

953  17     7 

953  17     7 

//  the  ckhove  Statement  differs  from  your  Books,  ive  shall  he  glad  if  you 

will  point  out  the  difference  at  once. 

Terms  of   Membership. 


EXCEEPT  FEOM   SOCIETY'S  EULES. 


Admission  of  Members  and  Application  for  Shares. 

The  Society  shall  consist  of  such  Co-operative  Societies  registered  under 
the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1893,  or  any  employe  of  this 
Society  who  is  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  have  been  admitted  by  the 
Committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society;  but 
no  society  trafficking  in  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  Society,  and  each  admission  must  be  entered  in  the  minute  book 
of  the  Society.  Every  application  for  membership,  except  in  the  case  of 
employes,  must  be  sanctioned  by  a  resolution  of  a  general  meeting  of  any 
society  making  such  application,  and  the  same  must  be  made  in  the  form,  as 
on  next  page,  said  form  to  be  duly  attested  by  the  signature  of  the  president, 
secretary,  and  three  of  the  members  thereof,  and  stamped  with  such  society's 
seal.  Every  society  making  application  shall  state  the  number  of  its  members, 
and  take  up  not  less  than  one  share  for  each  member,  and  shall  increase  the 
number  annually  as  its  members  increase,  in  accordance  with  its  last  return  to 
the  Registrar  ;  but  no  member  other  than  a  society  registered  under  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1893,  shall  hold  an  interest  in  the 
funds  exceeding  £50.  It  shall  be  in  the  option  of  any  society  to  apply  for 
shares  in  excess  of  their  individual  membership  at  any  time;  such  applications 
shall  be  signed  by  the  president,  secretary,  and  three  members  of  committee, 
but  the  granting  of  such  excess  shares  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee  of  this  Society. 

Any  employe  applying  for  membership  must  apply  for  not  less  than  five 
shares. 

Capital  :    How  Paid  Up. 

The  capital  of  the  Society  shall  be  raised  in  shares  of  twenty  shillings 
each,  which  shall  be  transferable  only;  every  member,  society,  or  employ^,  on 
admission,  shall  pay  the  sum  of  not  less  than  one  shilling  on  each  share  taken 
up,  and  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  shares  may  be  paid  by  dividends,  or  bonus, 
and  interest ;  but  any  member  may  pay  up  shares  in  full  or  in  part  at  any 
time. 
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Application  Form. 

WJici'eas,  by  a  resolution  of  the Co-operative 

Society  Limited,  ]passed  at  a  general  meeting  held  on  the. . .  .day 

of ,  it  was  resolved  to  take  tip slMves  (being 

one  share  of  tiventy  shillings  for  each  member),  said  shares  being 
transferable,  in  the  ^C0tt:slj  (Ko-opcratilie  Wi\)oUsn\t  ^ocictir 
Itimitcii,  and  to  accept  the  same  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  in  the  Rules.  Executed  wider  the  seal  of  the  society  on 
the day  of Attested  by 

) 

[  Three  Mevibers. 


BENEFITS   DEEIVED   FEOM   MEMBEESHIP. 

(a)  The  liability  of  the  member  is  limited,  each  member  being  only 
responsible  for  the  value  of  the  shares  held. 

(6)  Members  receive  double  the  rate  of  dividend  on  purchases  paid  to  non- 
members. 

(c)  Share  capital  is  paid  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

(d)  Members  have  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  Wholesale  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  goods  bought,  as  each  society  has  one  vote  in  right 
of  membership,  one  for  the  first  £1,000  worth  of  goods  bought,  and  one  other 
additional  vote  for  every  complete  £2,000  of  purchases  thereafter. 

These  advantages,  added  to  the  special  benefits  secured  by  the  leading 
position  of  the  Wholesale,  will,  we  trust,  induce  societies  as  yet  non-members 
to  carefully  reconsider  the  question,  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  to 
their  members  the  full  benefits  of  co-operative  distribution. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

All  letters  must  be  addressed  to  the  Society,  and  not  to  individuals. 
Addressed  envelopes  are  supplied  at  cost  price.  Separate  slips  ought  to  be 
used  for  the  different  departments — the  Accountant's,  Grocery  and  Provision, 
Drapery,  Boot  and  Shoe,  Furniture.  The  slips  can  all  be  enclosed  in  the  one 
envelope.  Attention  to  this  simple  rule  will  greatly  facilitate  the  despatch  of 
goods  and  ensure  promptitude  in  answering  inquiries  ;  it  will  also  aid  in  the 
classification  of  the  letters  for  reference  in  any  case  of  irregularity  or  dispute. 
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Cash  Remittance. 

Cheques  must  he  made  payable  to  tin 

'  Society, 

ION   BANK  OF 

LIST  OF  BRANCHES  OF  THE  U^ 

SCOTLAND  LIMITED. 

j     Head  Offices: — Glasgow,  In'gram  Street;    Edinburgh,  George  Street. 

j                                      London  Office: — 62,  Cornhill 

,  E.G. 

BRANCHES: 

Aberdeen. 

Edinburgh,  Newington. 

Leith. 

Aberdeen,  George  Street. 

„            N.  Merchiston. 

,.       Leith  Walk. 

„           Holburn. 

,,            Norton  Park. 

Lerwick. 

Torry. 

„            S.  Morningside. 

Leslie. 

West  End. 

Edzell. 

Lochgelly,  Fifeshire. 

Aberfeldy. 

Elgin. 

Lochgilphead. 

Aberlour,  Strathspey. 

Ellon. 

Macduff. 

Alloa. 

Erroi. 

Maybole. 

Alva. 

Fochabers. 

Mearns  (open  on  Tuesdays  and 

Ardrishaig. 

Forfar. 

Fridays  -sub  to  Barrhead). 

Ardrossan. 

Fraserburgh. 

Millport. 

Auchterarder. 

Galston. 

INIoffat. 

Auchtermuchty. 

Gatehouse. 

Moniaive. 

Ayr. 

Girvan. 

New  Aberdour  (open  on  Mon- 

Ballater. 

Glasgow,  Anderston. 

days   and    Fridays  —  sub  to 

Banchory. 

Bridgeton  Cross. 

Rosehearty). 

Banff. 

„         Buchanan  Street. 

New  Pitsligo. 

Barrhead. 

Charing  Cross. 

Paisley. 

Barrhill. 

Cowcaddens. 

Paisley,  Wellmeadow. 
Partick. 

Bathgate. 

Dennistoun. 

Beith. 

Bglinton  Street. 

,,          Hyndland. 

Blair-Atholl  (sub  to  Pitlochry). 

•    „         Hillhead. 

Perth. 

Blairgowrie. 

Hope  Street. 

Peterhead. 

Bo'ness. 

„         Kinning  Park. 

Pitlochry. 

Braemar. 

MaryhiU. 

Port-Glasgow. 

Brechin.                                                     „         St.  Vincent  Street. 

Portsoy. 

Bridge  of  Allan.                                       „         Shawlands. 

Renfrew. 

Buckie,  Banffshire.                                  „         Springburn. 

Rosehearty. 

Campbeltown.                                           „         Tradeston. 

St.  Margaret's  Hope,  Orkney. 

Castle-Douglas.                                      .,         Trongate. 

Scalloway,   Shetland  (open  on 

Clydebank.                                              „         Union  Street. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays — sub 

Coatbridge. 

Gourock. 

to  Lerwick). 

j    Couoar-Angus. 

Govan. 

Shettleston. 

Crieff. 

Greenock. 

Stewarton. 

Cullen. 

Hamilton. 

Stirling. 

Dalbeattie. 

Helensburgh. 

Stonehouse. 

Dairy,  Galloway. 

Huntly. 

Strachur,   Lochfyne  (open  on 

i    Darvel  (sub  to  Galston). 

Inveraray. 

Thursdays-sub  to  Inveraray) 

j    Doune. 

Inverness, 

Stranraer. 

1    Dumbarton. 

Inverurie. 

Strathaven. 

'    Dumfries. 

Irvine. 

Stromness. 

Dunblane. 

Johnstone. 

Tarbert,  Lochfyne. 

\    Dundee. 

Keith. 

Tarland. 

Dunkeld. 

Killin. 

Thornton,  Fife  (open  on  Mon- 

]   Dunning. 

Kilmarnock. 

days  and  Market  Days— sub 

'    Dunoon. 

Riccarton. 

to  Kirkcaldy). 

1    Edinburgh,  Forrest  Road. 

Kincardine. 

Thornhill. 

1            „           Golden  Acre. 

Kirkcaldy. 

Tillicoultry. 

!              .            Havmarket. 

Kirkwall. 

Toilcross  (Glasgow). 

Hunter  Square. 

Kirriemuir. 

Troon. 

Lothian  Road. 

Ladybank. 

Turriff. 

Morningside. 

Largs. 

Wick. 

Murrayfleld. 

Larkhall. 
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EMPLOYES. 


NUMBER   OF  EMPLOYES,   SEPTEMBER  30th,  1905. 


Distributive   Departments.  Collective 

Totals. 

General  Office Glasgow      192 

Grocery „  169 

Stationery „  12 

Potato    „  15 

Cattle  Buying  „  2 

Coal    „  2 

Drapery,  Mantle,  and  Millinery  Workrooms „  364 

Boot    ." „  9^ 

Furniture „  129 

Carting  and  Fodder     ,,  195 

Waste    ; . .         „  12 

Cleaners     „  12 

Dining-room „  12 

Shieldhall     15 

1,223 

Leith — Warehouse 84 

,,          Carting  Department     58 

Kilmarnock 26 

Dundee 4 

Enniskillen  and  Creameries 83 

Edinburgh — Chambers  Street 27 

Greenock — Sugar  Forwarding 1 

London — Drapery  Office     2 

285 

Productive   Departments. 

Boot  Factory,  Currying,  &c Shieldhall  1,000 

„  „  Parkview Glasgow        270 

Clothing  Factory  (Ready-made)    Shieldhall     361 

„  „       (Bespoke)    Glasgow        157 

Shirt  Factory „  137 

Underclothing  Factory     „  100 

Hosiery  Factory    Shieldhall     152 

Clothing      „  (Artisan) „  154 

Mantle  Factory     Glasgow  60 

Waterproof  Factory „  27 

2,418 

Carried  forward 3,926 
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NUMBEE   OF   EMPLOYES,    SEPTEMBEE   30th,  1905. 

Productive   Departments — continued.  Collective 

Totals. 
Brought  forward 3,926 

Umbrella  Factory     Glasgow  10 

Hat  and  Cap  Factories    „  31 

Saddlers'  Shop ,',  14 

Cabinet  Factory    Shieldhall  281 

Brush  Factory „  38 

Tinware      „        „  68 

Mechanics'  Department „  70 

Electrical  Department     Glasgow  31 

Cartwright  Shop   „  35 

Horse  Shoeing „  7 

Printing  Department Shieldhall  361 

Preserve  Factory „  170 

Confection      „        „  59 

Coffee  Essence  Factory   ,,  ,34 

Pickle  Factory „  30 

Chemical  Department     ,,  106 

Tobacco  Factory „  142 

Miscellaneous „  10 

Sausage  Factory  Glasgow  29 

Ham  Curing „  34 

Leith  13 

Aerated  Water  Factory   Glasgow  27 

„  „  „  Leith  7 

„  „  „  Stirling  5 

Chancelot  Mills    Edinburgh  100 

Junction        ,,         Leith  48 

Begent  ,,        Glasgow  64 

Ettrick  „        Selkirk  162 

Dress  Shirt  Factory Leith  180 

Soap  Works    Grangemouth  59 

Farm — Carntyne Glasgow  4 

Calderwood  Estate  Lanarkshire  38 

Creameries — Bladnoch  and  Whithorn     Wigtownshire  62 

Fish  Curing   Aberdeen  74 

2,403 

Building   Department. 

Tradesmen    291 

Management 15 

306 

Total 6,635 
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Bonus  to  Labour. 


The  payment  of  bonus,  since  its  institution  in  1870,  has  taken  three 
different  forms.  Till  1884  employes  received,  on  wages  earned,  double  the 
rate  per  £  allocated  as  dividend  on  members'  purchases.  This  arrangement 
was  then  replaced  by  one  which  set  aside  the  double  claim  of  the  employ^, 
and,  recognising  a  difference  between  workers  in  the  distributive  and  produc- 
tive departments,  established  a  differential  rate.  The  distributive  employes 
received  the  same  rate  of  bonus  as  was  the  rate  of  dividend  on  members' 
purchases,  and  the  rate  of  bonus  to  productive  workers  was  determined  by  the 
net  aggregate  profit  made  in  the  manufacturirig  departments  only.  This 
arrangement  continued  till  1892,  when  the  system  of  bonus  payment  was 
again  revised.  Hitherto  the  whole  bonus  allocated  had  been  paid  over ;  but 
the  present  system,  which  allows  a  uniform  rate  to  both  distributive  and 
productive  departments,  requires  that  one-half  of  each  worker's  bonus  be 
retained  and  put  to  his  credit,  forming  a  special  fund,  called  the  Bonus  Fund. 
This  capital  bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  is  not 
j  withdrawable  until  the  expiry  of  three  months  after  leaving  the  ser\'ice  of  the 
Society,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee. 

EMPLOYE-SHAREHOLDERS. 

Simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  the  present  scheme  of  bonus, 
arrangements  were  made  to  permit  of  employes  becoming  shareholders  in 
the  Society.  The  number  of  shares  held  by  one  individual  may  range  from 
five  to  fifty  of  twenty  shillings  each,  and  the  paid-up  capital  bears  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  By  the  rules  of  the  Society,  the  share- 
holding employes  are  entitled  to  send  one  representative  to  the  quarterly 
meeting,  and  one  additional  for  every  150  employes  who  become  shareholders. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  533  shareholders,  which  permits  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  four  at  the  business  meetings  of  the  Society. 
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BONUS    TO 

LABOUR. 

The  following  statements  show  the  amount  of 
1870,  and  the  total  amount  thus  paid  to  employes 

bonus  paid  each  year  since 
,  also  the  Bonus  Fund  and 

the  Employe-Shareholders'  Fund  at  July 

1st, 

1905 

:— 

First  Bonus 
Quarter  ending  November  19.  1870 

Scheme 

Amount. 
£     s.     d. 
5  11      0 

Average 

Rate  per  £. 

s.    d. 

0     8 

Year            „               ,, 

18,1871 

40 

10 

6 

0  lOJ 

,               ,, 

16,1872 

52 

7 

0 

0     9.J 

15,  1873 

90 

1 

8 

0    9i 

14,  1874 

116 

9 

0 

0     8^ 
0     8 
0     8 
0     8 

' 

13,1875 

4,  1876 

3,  1877 

109 
108 
19,1 

15 
13 
10 

4 
4 
0 

»               )> 

2,1878 

147 

17 

0 

0     8 

2,  1879 

903 

3 

0 

0  9^ 

1  1 
1     0 
0  11 

,        Octobe 
,        Novem 

>                               M 

r      30,1880 

ber    5,1881 

4,1882 

322 
368 
453 

9 
3 
9 

3 

8 
1 

3  1883 

512 

3 

0 

0  11^ 
0     9J 

' 

1,1884 

... 

484 

2 

6 

- 

Second  Bonu 

s  Scheme. 

Year  ending 
October      31,  1885   . . . 

Distributive 
Amount. 

£       s.     d. 

483  13     1   . . . 

Rate 
per  £. 

s.      d. 
.   0     61   . 

Productive 
Amount. 

£        s.      d. 

Rate 
per  £. 

s.     d. 

December  25, 1886  . . . 

873     0     6   ... 

.    0 

6h   . 

— 

.      — 

31,  1887   . . . 

603     0     2   ... 

.    0 

6|   . 

315 

2 

1   .. 

.   0     4 

29,  1888  . . 

683  12     1   . . . 

.    0 

6i   . 

628 

11 

7   .. 

.   0     7 

28,1889  ... 

633  16  10  ... 

.   0 

6i   . 

...   1,016 

14 

10  .. 

.  0     8^ 

27,1890  ... 

1,139     6  10  . . . 

.  0 

7     . 

.  . .   1,752 

10 

6  .. 

.  0  11 

26,  1891   . .  . 

1,208    9     3   ... 

.   0 

6f   . 

...   1,802 

14 

9  .. 

.  0    9 

31,  1892  . . . 

1,813     8     3... 

.   0 

6i   . 

.  . .   2,320  11 

4   .. 

.  0    9 
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BONUS    TO    LABOUR. 


Present  Bonus  Scheme. 


Rate 
per  £. 
s.  d. 
0 


Year  ending  December  30,  1893 3,775  15  0  . . 

29,  1894 3,563  18  9  . . 

28,  1895 i,634  14  0  . . 

26,  1896 5,965  17  9   . . 

25,  1897 7,431  8  8.. 

31,  1898 7,017  2  6.. 

30,  1899 8,943  12  0  . . 

29,  1900 9,938  10  8  . . 

28,  1901 10,502  Q  Q  .. 

27,  1902 11,136  0  0.. 

26,  1903 11,832  11  9   0    8 

31,  1904 12,476  12  8   0    8 

Half  Year  ending  July  1,  1905 6,191  14  3   0    8 


Total  amount  paid  as  bonus  to  July  1st,  1905   £122,051     3      7 

Amount  of  Bonus  Fond  at  July  1st,  1905 31,615  13  1 1 

Employe-Shareholders'  Fund  at  July  1st,  1905 — 533  employes  holding 
11,966  shares,  with  £9,494  paid  up. 
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THE  CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  LIMITED. 

Offices:    LONG  MILLGATE,  MANCHESTEK. 


WHAT   IS   THE   CO-OPERATIVE   UNION? 

YT  is  an  institution  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  alive  and  diffusing  a 
**•  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  form  the  life  of  the  Co-operative  move- 
ment, and  giving  to  its  active  members,  by  advice  and  instruction — literary, 
legal,  or  commercial — the  help  they  may  require,  that  they  may  be  better  able 
to  discharge  the  important  work  they  have  to  do. 

WHAT   HAS   IT   DONE  ? 

The  greater  part  of  the  Ifigal  advantages  enjoyed  by  Co-operators  originated  in 
the  action  of  the  Central  Board  of  the  Union,  and  the  Central  Committee  which 
it  succeeded.     They  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  right  to  deal  with  the  public  instead  of  their  own  members  only. 

(2)  The  incorporation  of  the  Societies,  by  which  they  have  acquired  the  right 

of  holding  in  their  own  name  lands  or  buildings  and  property  generally, 
and  of  suing  and  being  sued  in  their  own  names,  instead  of  being  driven 
to  employ  trustees. 

(3)  The  power  to  hold  £200  instead  of  £100  by  individual  members  of  our 

Societies. 

(4)  The  limitation  of  the  liability  of  members  for  the  debts  of  the  Society  to 

the  sum  unpaid  upon  the  shares  standing  to  their  credit. 

(5)  The  exemption  of  Societies  from  charge  to  income  tax  on  the  profits  of 

their  business,  under  the  condition  that  the  number  of  their  shares 
shall  not  be  limited. 

(6)  The  authorising  one  Registered  Society  to  hold  shares  in  its  own  corporate 

•name  to  any  amount  in  the  capital  of  another  Registered  Society. 

(7)  The  extension  of  the  power  of  members  of  Societies  to  bequeath  shares  by 

nomination  in  a  book,  without  the  formality  of  a  will  or  the  necessity 
of  appointing  executors,  first  from  £30  to  £50,  and  now  to  £100,  by  the 
Provident  Nominations  and  Small  Intestacies  Act,  1883,  which  also 
makes  this  power  apply  to  loans  and  deposits  as  well  as  to  shares. 

(8)  The  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1871,  which  enables  Societies 

to  hold  and  deal  with  land  freely. 

(9)  The  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1876,  which  consolidated  into 

one  Act  the  laws  relating  to  these  Societies,  and,  among  many  smaller 
advantages  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  detail,  gave  them  the  right 
of  carrying  on  banking  business  whenever  they  offer  to  the  depositors 
the  security  of  transferable  share  capital. 
(10)  The  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1893. 

The   Union    consists    of   Industrial  •  and    Provident    Societies,    Joint-Stock 
Companies,  and  other  bodies  corporate. 
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THE     CO-OPEBATIVE     UNION     LIMITED. 


No  Society  is  admitted  into  Union  unless  its  management  is  of  a  representative 
character,  nor  unless  it  agree — 

(1)  To  accept  the  statement  of  principles  in  the  rules  of  the  Union  as  the  rules 

by  which  it  shall  be  guided  in  all  its  own  business  transactions. 

(2)  To  contribute  to  the  fund  called  the  Congress  Fund  the  annual  payment 

following : — 

(a)  If  the  number  of  members  of  any  such  Society  is  less  than  1,000, 
then  the  sum  of  2d.  for  each  member. 

(6)  If  the  number  of  such  members  exceeds  1,000,  then,  at  least,  the 
sum  of  2,000d. 

In  estimating  the  number  of  members  of  a  Society  comprising  other  Societies, 
each  such  Society  is  considered  to  be  one  member. 

The  subscription  is  considered  due.  Id.  in  the  first  and  Id.  in  the  third  quarter 
of  each  year,  but  may  be  wholly  paid  in  the  first  quarter. 

The  financial  year  commences  on  January  1st  in  each  year,  and  ends  on 
December  31st  following. 


N.B. — Secretaries  forwarding  Cheques  on  account  of  the  Union  are  requested 
to  make  them  payable  to  the  Co-operative  Union  Limited;  Money  Orders  to 
A.  Whitehead,  Cashier. 

^*-§^ 

SUMMAEY    OF   THE    LAW    EELATING    TO    SOCIETIES 

UNDER   THE 

INDUSTRIAL   AND   PROVIDENT    SOCIETIES   ACT,    1893. 
I.  The  Formation  of  Societies — 

1.  Application  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  according  to  the  case,  on  a  form  supplied 
by  the  office,  signed  by  seven  persons  and  the  secretary,  accompanied  by  two 
copies  of  the  rules,  signed  by  the  same  persons. 

2.  These  rules  must  provide  for  twenty  matters  stated  on  the  form  of 
application. 

3.  No  fees  charged  on  the  registration  of  a  society. 

N.B. — Model  rules  on  these  twenty  matters  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Registrar's  office;  and  the  Co-operative  Union  Limited,  Long  Millgate, 
Manchester,  publishes,  at  the  cost  of  l^d.  a  copy,  general  rules,  approved 
of  by  the  Chief  Registrar,  providing  also  for  many  other  matters  on  which  rules 
are  useful ;  and  capable  of  being  adopted,  either  with  or  without  alterations,  by 
a  few  special  rules,  with  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  printing. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Union  will  prepare  such  special  rules,  without 
charge,  on  receiving  a  statement  of  the  rules  desired. 
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II.  Rights  of  a  Registered  Society — 

1.  It  becomes  a  body  corporate,  which  can  by  its  corporate  name  sue  and  be 
sued,  and  hold  and  deal  with  property  of  any  kind,  including  shares  in  other 
societies  or  companies,  and  land  to  any  amount. 

2.  Its  rules  are  binding  upon  its  members,  though  they  may  have  signed  no 
assent  to  them ;  but  may  be  altered  by  amendments  duly  made  as  the  rules 
provide,  and  registered,  for  which  a  fee  of  10s.  is  charged.  The  application  for 
registration  must  be  made  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Registrar's  office. 

3.  It  can  sue  its  own  members,  and  can  make  contracts,  either  under  its 
seal  or  by  a  writing  signed  by  any  person  authorised  to  sign,  or  by  word  of 
mouth  of  any  person  authorised  to  speak  for  it,  which  will  be  binding  wherever 
a  contract  similarly  made  by  an  individual  would  bind  him. 

4.  It  may  make  all  or  any  of  its  shares  either  transferable  or  withdrawable, 
and  may  carry  on  any  trade,  including  the  buying  and  selling  of  land,  and  bank- 
ing under  certain  conditions,  and  may  apply  the  profits  of  the  business  in  any 
manner  determined  by  its  rules ;  and,  if  authorised  by  its  rules,  may  receive 
money  on  loan,  either  from  its  members  or  others,  to  any  amount  so  authorised. 

5.  If  it  has  any  withdrawable  share  capital  it  may  not  carry  on  banking, 
but  may  take  deposits,  within  any  limits  fixed  by  its  rules,  in  sums  not  exceeding 
10s.  in  any  one  payment,  or  £20  for  any  one  depositor,  payable  at  not  less  than 
two  clear  days'  notice. 

6.  It  may  make  loans  to  its  members  on  real  or  personal  security ;  and  may 
invest  on  the  security  of  other  societies  or  companies,  or  in  any  except  those 
where  liability  is  unlimited.     • 

7.  It  may  make  provision  in  its  rules  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
members  and  the  society  or  any  officer  thereof,  and  any  decision  given  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  stated  in  the  rules  is  binding  on  all  parties  to 
the  dispute,  and  is  not  removable  into  any  court  of  law. 

8.  If  the  number  of  its  shares  is  not  limited  either  by  its  rules  or  its  practice 
it  is  not  chargeable  with  income  tax  on  the  profits  of  its  business. 

9.  It  can,  in  the  way  provided  by  the  Act,  amalgamate  with  or  take  over 
the  business  of  any  other  society,  or  convert  itself  into  a  company. 

10.  It  can  determine  the  way  in  which  disputes  between  the  society  and  its 
officers  or  members  shaU  be  settled. 

11.  It  can  dissolve  itself,  either  by  an  instrument  of  dissolution  signed  by 
three-fourths  of  its  members,  or  by  a  resolution  passed  by  a  three-fourths  vote  at 
a  special  general  meeting,  of  which  there  are  two  forms — (A)  purely  voluntary, 
when  the  resolution  requires  confirmation  at  a  second  meeting ;  (B)  on  account 
of  debts,  when  one  meeting  is  sufficient.  In  such  a  winding  up  hostile 
proceedings  to  seize  the  property  can  be  stayed. 
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III.  Rights  of  Members  (see  also  IV.,  4,  5,  6) — 

1.  They  cannot  be  sued  individually  for  the  debts  of  the  society,  nor  com- 
pelled to  pay  more  towards  them  than  the  sum  remaining  unpaid  on  any  shares 
which  they  have  either  expressly  agreed  to  take  or  treated  as  their  property,  or 
which  the  rules  authorise  to  be  so  treated. 

2.  If  they  transfer  or  withdraw  their  shares,  they  cannot  be  made  liable  for 
any  debts  contracted  subsequently,  nor  for  those  subsisting  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  or  withdrawal,  unless  the  other  assets  are  insufficient  to  pay  them. 

3.  Persons  not  under  the  age  of  16  years  may  become  members,  and  legally 
do  any  acts  which  they  could  do  if  of  full  age,  except  holding  any  ofl&ce. 

4.  An  individual  or  company  may  hold  any  number  of  shares  allowed  by  the 
rules,  not  exceeding  the  nominal  value  of  £200,  and  any  amount  so  allowed  as 
a  loan.     A  society  may  hold  any  number  of  shares. 

5.  A  member  who  holds  at  his  death  not  more  than  £100  in  the  society  as 
shares,  loans,  or  deposits,  may,  by  a  writing  recorded  by  it,  nominate,  or  vary 
or  revoke  the  nomination  of  any  persons  to  take  this  investment  at  his  death  ; 
and  if  he  dies  intestate,  without  having  made  any  subsisting  nomination,  the 
committee  of  management  of  the  society  are  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  fund ;  subject  in  either  case  to  a  notice  to  be  given  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Revenue  whenever  the  sum  so  dealt  with  exceeds  £80. 

6.  The  members  may  obtain  an  inquiry  into  the  position  of  the  society  by 
application  to  the  Registrar. 

IV.  Duties  of  a  Registered  Society— 

1.  It  must  have  a  registered  office,  and  keep  its  name  painted  or  engraved 
outside,  and  give  due  notice  of  any  change  to  the  Registrar. 

2.  It  must  have  a  seal  on  which  its  name  is  engraved. 

3.  It  must  have  its  accounts  audited  at  least  once  a  year,  and  keep  a  copy  of 
its  last  balance  sheet  and  the  auditors'  report  constantly  hung  up  in  its  registered 
office. 

4.  It  must  make  to  the  Registrar,  before  the  31st  of  March  in  every  year,  a 
return  of  its  business  during  the  year  ending  the  31st  December  previous,  and 
supply  a  copy  of  its  last  returns  gratis  to  every  member  and  person  interested 
in  its  funds  on  application. 

5.  It  must  allow  any  member  or  person  interested  in  its  funds  to  inspect  his 
own  account  and  the  book  containing  the  names  of  the  members. 

6.  It  must  supply  a  copy  of  its  rules  to  every  person  on  demand,  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  one  shilling. 

7.  If  it  carries  on  banking,  it  must  make  out  in  February  and  August  in 
every  year,  and  keep  hung  up  in  its  registered  office,  a  return,  in  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Act;  and  it  has  also  to  make  a  return  every  February  to  the 
Stamp  Office  under  the  Banking  Act. 

The  non-observance  by  a  society  of  these  duties  exposes  it  and  its  officers  to 
penalties  varing  from  £1  to  £50,  which  are  in  some  cases  cumulative  for  every 
week  during  which  the  neglect  lasts. 
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BY    A.    E.    FLETCHER. 


THE  depopulation  of  rural  districts  is  no  new  thing ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  complaint  at  constantly 
recurring  periods.  The  history  of  agriculture  shows  great 
iiuctuations  in  general  prosperity  due  to  various  causes,  but, 
in  the  main,  the  cause  of  depression  of  the  labouring  classes  is 
always  the  same — capitalism.  The  rise  of  the  modern  capitalistic 
system  was  the  result  of  the  industrial  revolution  brought  about  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries 
by  the  great  mechanical  inventions  and  the  application  of  steam 
power  to  production  and  transit.  This  led  to  a  redistribution  of 
the  population.  The  iron  industry  migrated  from  Surrey,  Sussex, 
and  Hampshire  to  the  Midlands,  Yorkshire,  and  South  Wales. 
The  woollen  manufacture,  once  the  staple  industry  of  the  Eastern 
Counties,  found  a  new  home  in  the  West  Eiding.  Hand  labour 
gave  way  to  machine  labour;  new  centres  of  industry  sprang  up, 
and  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  towns  was  so  great  that  the 
manufacturers  made  a  compact  with  Boards  of  Guardians  for  the 
enslavement  of  pauper  children.  Says  Mr.  Gibbins,  in  his 
"  Industrial  History  of  England"  : — 

The  manufacturers  wanted  labour  by  some  means  or  other,  and  they  got  it. 
They  got  it  from  the  workhouses ;  they  sent  for  parish  apprentices  from  all  parts 
of  England,  and  pretended  to  apprentice  them  to  the  new  employments  just 
introduced.  The  mill  owners  systematically  communicated  with  the  overseers 
of  the  poor,  who  arranged  a  day  for  the  inspection  of  pauper  children.  Those 
chosen  by  the  manufacturers  were  then  conveyed  by  wagons  or  canal  boats  to 
their  destination,  and  from  that  moment  were  doomed  to  slavery.  Sometimes 
regular  traffickers  would  take  the  place  of  the  manufacturer  and  transfer  a 
number  of  children  to  a  factory  district,  and  there  keep  them,  generally  in  some 
dark  cellar,  till  they  could  hand  them  over  to  a  mill  owner  in  want  of  hands, 
who  would  come  and  examine  their  height,  strength,  and  bodily  capacities, 
exactly  as  did  the  slave  dealers  in  the  American  markets.  After  that  the 
children  were  simply  at  the  mercy  of  their  owners,  nominally  as  apprentices, 
but  in  reality  as  mere  slaves,  who  got  no  wages,  and  whom  it  was  not  worth 
while  even  to  feed  or  clothe  properly  because  they  were  so  cheap  and  their  places 
could  be  so  easily  supplied.  It  was  often  arranged  by  the  parish  authorities,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  imbeciles,  that  one  idiot  should  be  taken  by  the  mill  owner 
with  every  twenty  sane  children.  The  fate  of  these  unhappy  idiots  was  even 
worse  than  that  of  the  others.  The  secret  of  their  final  end  has  never  been 
disclosed,  but  we  can  form  some  idea  of  their  awful  sufferings  from  the  hardships 

— _ 
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of  the  other  victims  to  capitalist  greed  and  cruelty.  Their  treatment  was  most 
inhuman ;  the  hours  of  their  labour  were  only  limited  by  exhaustion  after 
many  modes  of  torture  had  been  unavailingly  applied  to  force  continued  worlv. 
Children  were  often  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day,  by  day  and  by  night.  Even 
Sunday  was  used  as  a  convenient  day  to  clean  the  machinery. 

The  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Factory  Movement  "  writes : — 

In  stench,  in  heated  rooms,  amid  the  constant  whirling  of  a  thousand 
wheels,  little  fingers  and  little  feet  were  kept  in  ceaseless  action,  forced  into 
unnatural  activity  by  blows  from  the  heavy  hands  and  feet  of  the  merciless 
overlooker,  and  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain  by  instruments  of  pimishment 
invented  by  the  sharpened  ingenuity  of  insatiable  selfishness. 

This  was  the  sad  beginning  of  the  migration  of  tlie  rural 
population  to  the  towns.  The  industrial  revolution  was  accompanied 
by  an  agrarian  revolution,  to  which  I  refer  further  on.  Both 
enormously  increased  the  power  of  capitalism  and  landlordism, 
and  both  operated  to  the  detriment  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

Capitalist  farming  took  the  place  of  subsistence  farming.  A 
consequence  of  capital  is  that  the  "cash  nexus"  is  the  basis  of 
security,  whereas  formerly  the  basis  w^as  the  stable  one  of  land 
tenure.  The  price  and  value  of  agricultural  products  are  now 
dependent  on  markets.  It  is  this  uncertain  money  basis,  known 
as  "wages,"  which  has,  more  than  anything  else,  helped  the 
divorce  of  land  and  labour.  Wages  now  represent  in  the  main  the 
entire  remuneration  of  labour — the  whole  means  of  the  labourer's 
subsistence.  Though  wages  have  risen  of  late  years,  they  do  not 
necessarily  imply  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Though  they  have 
risen  to  12s.  and  16s.  a  week  from  10s.  or  12s.  in  1850,  and  only 
8s.  or  10s.  in  1750,  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  at  the  last  named 
date  the  agricultural  labourer  was  better  off  than  he  is  to-day.  At 
that  time  wages  did  not  represent  his  entire  means  of  living.  He 
had  substantial  additions  to  his  money  pittance  weekly  in  the 
shape  of  rights  which  be  possessed  in  common  lands,  enabling  him 
to  keep  pigs  and  poultry,  and  even  sheep  and  cattle,  and,  besides, 
to  supply  himself  with  fuel.  His  wife  and  daughters,  moreover, 
worked  at  the  spinning  wheel,  and  thus  added  to  the  family 
income. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  various  legislative  efforts  at  the 
amelioration  of  the  labourer's  condition  have  been  made  along 
lines  which,  to  some  extent,  show  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  older 
state  of  things  by  seeking  to  give  the  labourer  a  direct  interest  in 
the  land  he  cultivates,  and  partly,  also,  an  immediate  return  from 
it.  In  the  old  days  of  subsistency  farming  agricultural  operations 
were  carried  on  with  little  or  no  reference  to  a  market;  the  peasant 
who  owned  his  own  strips  of  land  in  the  communal  open  fields, 
and  had,  in  addition,  pasturing  and  grazing  rights  on  the  common, 
farmed  only  for  immediate  returns,  and  for  his  own  consumption. 
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He  was,  therefore,  independent  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  market. 
It  mattered  Uttle  to  him  what  was  the  price  of  corn  when  he 
consumed  all  that  he  grew. 

For  an  estimate  of  the  total  extent  of  the  trek  of  the  rural 
population  to  the  towns,  the  latest  figures  available  are  those  of 
the  census  for  1901.  From  these  we  find  that  out  of  an  increase 
of  3^  millions  in  the  total  population  which  took  place  in  the 
decade  1891-1901,  only  a  quarter  of  a  million  belonged  to  the 
rural  community.  But  this  increase,  which  merely  means  an 
excess  of  births  over  deaths,  is  no  indication  of  any  augmentation 
whatsoever  in  rural  employment. 

To-day  there  cannot  be  much  more  than  one  and  a  quarter 
million  of  males  and  females  engaged  in  agriculture  and  food 
production.  Now,  this  is  actually  less  than  the  figure  arrived  at 
for  the  same  pursuit  by  Arthur  Young  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  (1769).  Out  of  a  total  population  of  8,500,000, 
Young  estimated  that  agriculture  as  a  calling,  embracing  "farmers 
(freeholders  and  leaseholders),  their  servants,  and  labourers," 
claimed  over  a  quarter,  viz.,  2,800,000.  Prince  Kropotkin,  in  an 
account  he  has  given  of  a  knapsack  tour  he  took  through  the 
various  counties,  deplores  the  fact  that  he  seldom  saw  anybody 
working  in  the  fields : — 

]My  heart  simply  ached  when  I  saw  the  state  in  which  land  is  kept  in  South 
Devon,  and  when  I  learned  to  know  what  "permanent  pasture"  means.  Field 
after  field  is  covered  with  nothing  but  grass,  three  inches  high,  and  thistles  in 
profusion.  Twenty,  thirty  such  fields  can  be  seen  at  one  glance  from  the  top 
of  every  hill,  and  thousands  of  acres  are  in  that  state  notwithstanding  that  the 
gi'andfathers  of  the  present  generation  have  devoted  a  formidable  amount  of 
labour  to  the  clearing  of  that  land  from  the  stones,  to  fencing  it,  roughly 
draining  it,  and  the  like.  In  every  direction  I  could  see  abandoned  cottages 
and  orchards  going  to  ruin.  A  whole  population  has  disappeared;  and  even 
its  last  vestiges  must  disappear  if  things  continue  to  go  on  as  they  have  gone. 
And  this  takes  place  in  a  part  of  the  country  endowed  with  a  most  fertile  soil 
and  possessed  of  a  climate  which  is  certainly  more  congenial  than  the  climate 
of  Jersey  in  spring  and  early  summer — a  land  upon  which  even  the  poorest 
cottagers  occasionally  .raise  potatoes  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  May.  But  how 
can  that  land  be  cultivated  when  there  is  nobody  to  cultivate  it?  "We  have 
fields;  men  go  by,  but  never  go  in,"  an  old  labourer  said  to  me;  and  so  it  is 
in  reahty. 

The  rapid  conversion,  after  the  industrial  revolution,  of 
agricultural  England  into  a  manufacturing  country  is  the  economic 
aspect  of  this  now  crying  evil  of  the  separation  of  the  land  and 
the  labourer.  But  is  this  anything  more  than  an  aspect  of  the 
evil?  Is  it  right  to  speak  of  it  as  the  cause,  chiefly  but  not 
entirely?  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  prosperity  of  our 
manufactures  and  the  depression  of  our  agriculture,  it  is  plain 
that   industry   must  in    a   sense    be    ultimately    bound    up    with 
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agriculture.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  conditions  of  both  manufacture 
and  agriculture  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846  show 
that  the  flourishing  of  one  art  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  decay 
of  the  other.  Improved  agricultural  implements  were  part  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  and  they  enabled  the  farmer  to  prosper  as 
he  had  prospered  before  (though  to  the  hurt  of  the  labourer)  under 
Protection,  just  as  much,  in  proportion,  as  the  application  of  steam 
helped  the  manufacturers.  Since  1879  the  depression  which  has 
set  in  has  given  rise  to  many  false  prophets.  We  hear  foreign 
competition  alleged,  for  instance,  as  a  cause  of  agricultural  ruin. 
It  is  forgotten,  however,  what  a  natural  protection  exists  in  our 
markets  against  the  foreigner,  viz.,  the  cost  of  carriage  which  he 
has  to  pay.  Sir  James  Caird,  for  instance,  estimated  that  it  cost 
9s.  per  quarter  to  bring  wheat  from  Chicago  to  London.  The 
cause  lies  at  home,  not  abroad,  and  is  not  connected  with  the 
competition  which  since  1846  has  been  a  new  factor  in  agriculture, 
but  with  a  much  older  factor,  a  factor  which  has  been  at  work,  in 
fact,  in  various  ways,  at  all  the  stages  of  this  fluctuating  industry. 
The  prime  cause  is  landlordism.  In  the  great  year  of  depression, 
1879,  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire  (then  Marquis  of  Hartingtor]) 
made  a  memorable  speech  which,  though  it  did  not  identify  the 
speaker  with  a  crusade  against  landlords,  threw  out  a  suggestion 
of  what  is  really  the  truth  of  the  matter.  We  were  at  that  time  at 
the  beginning  of  the  agitation  which  has  continued  to  be  carried 
on  against  the  real  cause  of  agricultural  distress.  The  Marquis 
protested  against  the  proportion  of  the  yield  consumed  by  the 
landlord  as  compared  wath  that  taken  by  the  cultivator.  This  was 
the  point  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  evaded  in  his  famous  contention 
that  no  system  of  land  can  be  devised  except  on  the  condition  that 
it  shall  furnish  three  incomes  from  the  soil — the  income  of  the 
landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  labourer.  He  tried  to  show  that 
three  incomes  must  be  obtained  even  by  the  peasant  proprietor — 
(a)  interest  on  outlay  representing  rent;  (b)  pi-ofit  on  floating 
capital  representing  the  farmer's  return;  (c)  remuneration  for  his 
labour,  which  is  wages.  He  added :  "  I  wish  it  then  to  be  impressed 
on  the  sense  of  this  country  that  the  three  incomes  which  land 
must  under  any  circumstances  produce  are  in  England  distributed 
among  three  classes,  and  on  the  land  where  peasant  proprietorship 
prevails  they  are  devoted  only  to  one  class."  Of  course,  according 
to  the  well-known  Conservative  conception  of  the  organisation  of 
society,  the  existence  of  the  three  classes  in  a  more  or  less  imaginary 
mutual  co-operation  and  inter-dependence  is  a  source  of  strength. 
It  is  this  conception  which  has  bolstered  up  landlordism,  which,  by 
bringing  about — or  at  least  conserving — the  vast  aggregations  of 
land  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  has  acted  more  and  more  as  the  cause 
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of  depression  and  rural  depopulation.  The  chief  instrument  of 
landlordism  is,  of  course,  reJit.  Kent  has  filched  the  yeomen's 
capital,  kept  down  wages,  and  made  it  impossible  for  the  labourer 
to  become  a  tenant.  Ever  since  the  agrarian  revolution  of  the 
eighteenth  century  rents  have  risen  until  they  have  reached,  at 
times,  points  where  they  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  real  commercial 
value.  It  was,  indeed,  a  certain  enlightened  self-interest  on  the 
part  of  the  landlords  which  made  the  agrarian  revolution  possible. 
The  departures  taken  by  the  pioneers  among  them  were  very 
speedily  followed  by  other  members  of  the  landed  gentry,  because 
it  was  seen  that  the  yield  of  their  corn  was  double  and  of  their 
general  crops  treble.  The  old  system  of  fallow  farming  was 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  new  system  of  root  cultivation.  Sterile 
lands  in  many  instances  were  made  fertile  by  the  new  process. 
Lord  Townsend,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  agrarian 
revolutionists,  had  an  estate  in  Norfolk  where  it  used  to  be  said 
that  two  rabbits  fought  for  every  blade  of  gi"ass  which  grew  upon 
it.  This  was  converted  under  the  new  process  into  a  productive 
farm.  On  the  borders  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  some  of  the  lands 
were  so  light  and  sandy  that  a  farmer  on  being  asked  in  which  of 
the  two  counties  his  farm  lay  answered,  "That  all  depends  on  which 
way  the  wind  blows.  Sometimes  it's  in  Norfolk  and  sometimes  in 
Suffolk."  For  the  holders  of  these  light  lands  a  new  prosperity 
set  in.  The  rents  of  East  x\nglian  farms  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Arthur  Young  tells  us  that  near  Norwich  the  general  increase  in 
the  value  of  land  was  tenfold.  According  to  the  late  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers,  the  landlords  of  the  eighteenth  century  made  the 
British  farmer  the  best  agriculturist  in  the  world ;  the  landlords  of 
the  nineteenth  beggared  him. 

Good  as  the  agrarian  revolution  was  in  improving  methods  and 
increasing  output,  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  beginning  of  the  process 
which  has  at  last  culminated  in  the  ruin  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
It  meant  already  that  the  labourer  was  divorced  from  the  land. 
One  of  its  principal  features — necessary,  it  may  be  said,  for  the 
increased  output  of  grain — was  the  system  of  enclosures  of  the  old 
common  lands,  an  act  of  colossal  robbery,  because  the  labourers 
received  no  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  common  rights. 
Hence  the  labourer  was  henceforth  to  become  more  and  more 
dependent  on  the  "cash  nexus"  and  less  and  less  on  the  land; 
and  while  the  owners  of  land  exacted  higher  rents,  on  account  of 
the  improvements  which  had  taken  place,  the  capitalist  tenant  was 
fast  taking  the  place  of  the  peasant  proprietor.  With  his  stable 
interest  in  the  land  gone,  the  labourer's  wages  showed  no 
proportionate  increase.  On  the  contrary,  the  rise  in  rent  was 
really  met  out  of  wages,  and  when  the  price  of  corn  had  risen  to 
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famine  pitch  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  bounties,  the  enormous 
increase  in  population,  and  the  Peninsular  War,  the  evil  became 
general  because  the  landlords  demanded  enormous  rents  and  the 
tenants,  of  course,  had  no  objection  to  paying  them:  it  was  only 
the  labourer,  with  his  pittance  of  wages  and  his  permanent  loss  in 
the  land,  who  had  to  suffer.  Who  does  not  remember  the  scathing 
anathema  which  Byron  hurled  at  the  landlords  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century? — 

See  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm, 

Farmers  of  war,  dictators  of  the  farm  ; 

Their  ploughshare  was  the  sword  in  hireling  hands ; 

Their  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other  lands  ; 

Safe  in  their  barns,  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 

Their  brethren  out  to  battle — why  ?  for  rent ! 

Year  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent.. 

Blood,  sweat,  and  tear-wrung  millions — why?  for  rent ! 

They  roar'd,  they  dined,  they  drank,  they  swore  they  meant 

To  die  for  England — why  then  live  ? — for  rent ! 

The  peace  has  made  one  general  malcontent 

Of  these  high-market  patriots  ;  war  was  rent ! 

Their  love  of  country,  millions  all  misspent. 

How  reconcile  ?  by  reconciling  rent ! 

And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent  ? 

No  ;  down  with  everything,  and  up  with  rent ! 

Their  good,  ill-health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent. 

Being  end,  aim,  religion — rent,  rent,  rent ! 
The  effect  of  the  agrarian  revolution — good  as  the  movement 
undoubtedly  was  from  the  point  of  view  of  improvements  in 
agriculture — was  to  give  a  fillip  to  rent,  which,  together  with  the 
artificial  and  unjust  operation  of  protective  measures,  brought  the 
value  of  land  to  a  fictitious  figure;  and,  while  there  are  those  who 
still  think  to-day  that  Cobden  and  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws 
in  1846  are  to  blame  for  the  depression  of  British  agriculture,  the 
significant  thing  is  that  long  after  that  period  the  average  increase 
of  English  rent  shows  an  enormous  percentage.  From  1854  to 
1879,  for  instance,  agricultural  rents  increased  at  the  rate  of  26^  per 
cent.  Now,  high  rents  have  been  paid  out  of  either  wages  or 
capital.  Hence  the  ruin  of  the  old  yeoman  farmers  as  well  as  the 
labourers;  the  one  class  has  lost  in  capital  and  the  other  in  wages, 
until  in  1886  Sir  James  Caird  estimated  that  the  loss  to  the 
agricultural  classes  altogether  in  spendable  income  was  close  on 
£43,000,000  a  year,  and  according  to  him  rents  should  have  been 
lowered  by  £22,800,000. 

The  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  which  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Eural  Depopulation,  received  a  report  in  March, 
1903,  in  which  the  facts  were  found  to  be : — 

1.  Decrease  most  severe  where  there  are  fewest  industrial  towns 
and  villages. 
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2.  The  real  extent  of  the  decrease  is  shown  in  "purely  agricultural 

districts.  Groups  of  purely  agricultural  parishes  show  a 
fall  of  between  12  and  20  per  cent.,  while  some  smaller 
villages  have  lost  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  their 
inhabitants. 

3.  Excess   of   births  over  deaths  shows   that  the   continuous 

migration  from  the  villages  to  urban  centres  is  very  much 
greater  than  the  mere  differences  between  the  total  census 
figures  for  these  districts  in  1891  and  1901. 

4.  This  general  decrease  is  bound  up  with  agriculture. 

5.  Besides  the  decrease  in  unskilled  labour  there  is  in   most 

districts  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  skilled  labour.  The 
Committee  thought  that  if  a  revival  were  to  take  place  the 
skilled  labour  would  not  be  forthcoming. 

The  causes  of  the  depopulation  are  thus  stated : — 

1.  Changes   in    cultivation   and    machinery.     Machines    have 

lessened  hands,  and  the  rise  in  wages  has  led  the  farmers 
to  do  with  as  few  men  as  possible. 

2.  Education  unsuited  to  rural  life ;  a  raised  standard  of  living 

and  increased  ambition  of  the  children  of  labourers, 
w4th  consequent  dissatisfaction  with  inferior  cottage 
accommodation. 

3.  Better  housing  and  conditions  of  labour  in  towns  are  sure  to 

increase  the  migrations. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  increase  of  population  in  a 
generation  (30  years)  has  been  ten  millions.  Almost  the  whole  of 
this  increase  is  an  addition  to  the  urban  population. 

The  decline  in  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  agricultural  industry 
in  the  United  Kingdom  indicates,  as  far  as  numbers  employed  are 
concerned,  continuous  agricultural  depression.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  decline  in  the  number  of  men  engaged 
in  agriculture  is  not  so  great  as  it  appears,  because  agricultural 
machinemen  describe  themselves  as  engineers,  not  as  farm 
labourers.  "Comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  urban  and  rural 
districts  of  the  country,  taken  as  aggregated,  shows  a  slightly 
higher  proportion  of  occupied  males  and  a  much  higher  proj^ort ion  of 
occupied  females  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter."     (Census,  1901.) 

A  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  higher  proportion  of  occupied 
males  in  urban  districts  is  limited  to  ages  between  20  and  25. 
At  ages  15-20  the  scale  is  turned  slightly  in  favour  of  rural 
districts  by  the  large  numbers  of  farmers'  sons  who  were  returned 
as  assisting  on  the  farms,  and  at  ages  under  15  the  excess  in  the 
rural  districts  is  mainly  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  rapid  decrease 
of   the   occupied   proportion   in   the   urban    districts    after   55    is 
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noteworthy.  It  appears  that  not  only  are  there  smaller  proportions 
of  men  beyond  middle  age  in  towns  than  in  the  country,  but  that 
of  those  smaller  proportions  fewer  are  able  to  continue  their 
employments.  The  proportions  of  the  occupied  females  during 
the  last  intercensal  period  were  higher  in  the  urban  than  in  the 
rural  districts  at  all  ages  up  to  75.  Most  of  the  boroughs  show 
the  highest  proportions  of  occupied  males  between  20  and  55. 

The  numbers  of  both  sexes  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  have 
declined  continuously  throughout  the  last  half  century.  The 
decline  in  the  numbers  is  illustrated  by  the  large  amount  of  arable 
land  which  has  gone  out  of  cultivation  during  the  ten  years 
(to  1901).  This  decrease  represents  a  decline  in  acreage  of  6-1 
per  cent,  between  1891-1901,  and  an  increase  in  permanent  pasture 
of  20  per  cent.  Including  mountain  and  heath  lands  now  used  for 
grazing,  the  total  increase  of  area  in  use  for  agriculture  and  grazing 
in  the  decade  was  only  0*8  per  cent,  acres,  the  figures  being 
30,816,197  acres  in  1891  and  31,073,950  in  1901  (for  England  and 
Wales). 

The  area  under  orchard  in  1891  was  208,069  acres,  and  232,347 
in  1901.  Betw^een  the  same  dates  the  lands  returned  as  "  clover 
and  grass  under  rotation,"  and  "flax,  hops,  and  small  fruit," 
showed  increases  of  respectively  5*7  per  cent,  and  7-7  per  cent., 
the  figures  being  3,086,765  in  1891,  against  3,262,926  in  1901  for 
the  former  descriptions,  and  112,013  in  1891,  as  against  120,683  in 
1901  for  the  latter  classes. 

The  holders  of  farms  have  not  greatly  decreased  during  fifty 
years.  In  1851  the  total  number  classed  as  farmers  and  graziers 
was  249,431,  and  in  1901  224,299.  Up  to  1871,  however,  the 
total  included  "retired  farmers,"  but  not  so  the  later  censuses. 
Now,  in  1901  there  were  15,734  males  and  2,114  females  retired. 
They  should  be  added  to  the  1901  total,  so  as  to  compare  with 
that  of  185] .     In  this  way  the  difference  appears  not  to  be  great. 

The  same  cannot  be  said,  however,  of  farm  labourers. 
Aggregates  of  farm  workers  at  last  six  censuses  show  : — 
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Even  making  allowance  for  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that 
many  farm  workers  describe  themselves  as  engineers,  these  figures 
illustrate  clearly  the  rapidity  with  which,  during  the  last  half 
century,  agricultural  labour  has  declined.  In  1851,  of  every  100 
males  over  ten  years  of  age,  19  were  workers  on  farms,  whilst  in 
1901  the  proportion  was  only  six  in  100. 

The  decline  in  female  agricultural  w^ork  is  very  striking. 
During  fifty  years  it  went  down  916  per  cent.;  during  tbe  last  ten 
years  it  declined  at  the  rate  of  50-3  per  cent.,  which  was  the 
heaviest  rate  for  any  decade. 

Purely  economic  conditions,  though  the  main  cause,  are  not 
the  only  cause  of  the  migration  of  the  rural  population  to  the 
towns.  Village  life,  upon  the  whole,  is  undoubtedly  dull,  although 
there  is  no  reason,  as  I  shall  show  later  on,  why  it  should  be. 
Undoubtedly  the  attractions  of  the  town  have  a  remarkable 
fascination  for  the  poor.  How  bitterly  many  of  them  must  be 
disappointed  on  arriving  in  town  to  find  how  false  has  been  their 
imagination  of  its  advantages!  Mr.  C.  F.  Dowsett,  a  retired 
estate  agent,  formerly  in  a  large  way  of  business,  remarks  in  a 
pamphlet  he  recently  published,  entitled  "Esthetic  Acres": — 

Often  have  I  pitied  the  poor  agricultural  labourers  who  have  migrated 
from  the  country  to  London.  In  some  cases  they  were  compelled  to  go  during 
the  depression  which  set  in  in  1879  and  the  early  eighties,  but  since  then 
many  have  left  their  cottages  in  the  country,  which  had  cheerful  surroundings, 
with  a  pure  air  to  breathe,  with  a  garden  yielding  them  vegetables  and  fruit, 
for  London  and  other  towns  when  they  need  not  have  gone.  My  offices  for 
very  many  years  were  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  near  to  which,  years 
ago,  were  some  of  the  very  worst  slums — Clare  Market  and  its  environs,  Seven 
Dials,  &c.  I  say  amongst  the  worst,  not  excluding  Whitechapel,  and  years 
ago  I  served  on  various  committees  in  the  then  Rector's  time  (Mr.  Killick) 
of  St.  Clement  Dane,  Strand;  and  in  more  recent  years  I  voluntarily 
superintended  the  City  ^Missionary  of  the  district,  and  I  have  personally  visited 
the  slums,  where  one  single  small  room  contained  a  whole  family,  and 
sometimes  two.  Here,  brought  from  the  wholesomeness  and  purity  of  a 
country  village  to  the  very  dens  of  infamy  and  foul  air,  decent  young  girls, 
whose  mothers  were  careful  of  them  in  the  comitry  village,  had  to  witness 
their  tramps  upon  the  streets  because  there  was  no  other  place  for  them  to 
walk  or  even  stand,  and  there  to  be  subjected  to  the  vilest  temptations  which 
a  corrupted  human  nature  knows  only  too  well  how  to  enforce,  and  thus,  in 
agony,  mothers,  whose  instincts  were  true  and  good,  had  to  witness  their  girls 
gradually  descending  in  morals  until  they  reached  what  "General"  Booth 
described  as  the  submerged  tenth.  The  heart  of  every  lover  of  a  pure  comitry 
life  must  ache  intensely  at  the  reflection  of  the  dissolute,  abject  misery  which 
respectable  families  from  the  country  have  to  endure  when  located  in  the 
slums  of  towns — and  I  want  you  to  remember  that  it  is  only  to  the  slums  they 
can  go — they  have  not  the  means  to  go  into  any  other  quarter,  and  it  is  only 
to  the  very  cheapest,  and  therefore  the  dirtiest  and  the  vilest,  that  they  can  go. 
Think  of  it,  you  who  have  learnt  to  appreciate  the  family  of  a  good,  honest, 
cleanly  labourer. 
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Nobody  who  has  thought  at  all  upon  the  subject  can  doubt  that 
the  tendency  of  the  population  to  drift  from  the  rural  districts  to 
the  already  overcrowded  centres  of  commerce  and  manufactures  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  evils  which  face  the  social  reformer  and 
the  statesman.  We  have  no  lack  of  social  reformers  who  have 
faced  it  and  made  practical  suggestions  for  successfully  grappling 
with  it,  but  our  statesmen  and  politicians  are  singularly  reluctant 
to  adopt  those  suggestions.  They  are  ever  ready  to  squander  the 
nation's  resources  upon  war  and  armaments,  but  it  is  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  they  can  be  induced  to  listen  to  any  proposal 
for  wise  expenditure  on  schemes  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition 
of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Unless  something  is  done,  however, 
not  only  to  put  a  stop  to  rural  depopulation,  but  to  turn  the  tide  of 
migration  back  from  the  towns  into  the  villages,  there  is  no  hope 
for  the  future  of  our  country. 

THE  cure. 

Personally  I  am  in  thorough  sympathy  with  those  who  would 
put  an  end  to  landlordism  and  capitalism  by  drastic  measures  of 
taxation,  for  landlordism  and  capitalism  are  the  chief  causes  of  the 
terrible  evil  under  discussion.  But  we  must  discover  what  is 
immediately  practicable,  and  seek  to  realise  it  by  moving  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  Bill  prepared  by  the  Land 
Nationalisation  Society  for  gradually  transferring  ownership  of  the 
land  from  private  individuals  to  the  community  is  a  measure  which 
has  already  been  twice  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  I  think  that 
the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  its  provisions  will  become  law. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Local  Authorities  (Taxation  and  Purchase 
of  Land)  Bill."  Its  main  provision  is  that  landlords  shall  be 
compelled  to  sell  at  their  own  valuation  land  to  local  authorities, 
who  will  have  the  option  of  levying  upon  it  an  annual  rate. 
Landlords  are  to  declare  the  value  of  each  site  in  their  possession, 
i.e.,  of  the  land  apart  from  the  improvements  on  it.  Not  the  rent 
they  get  for  letting  it,  but  the  price  they  could  sell  it  for  as  between 
a  willing  buyer  and  a  willing  seller.  The  value  of  the  land  which 
no  man  made  is  to  be  separated  from  the  value  of  the  improvements 
which  labour  has  created.  The  landlord  will  put  the  value  high 
enough  for  fear  of  being  bought  out  too  cheaply,  and  will  be  equally 
anxious  to  put  the  value  low  enough  for  fear  of  being  taxed  on  too 
high  an  assessment.  The  purchasing  public  authorities  would  have 
the  option,  as  private  owners  now  have,  of  either  cultivating  ihe 
land  themselves  or  of  letting  it  to  suitable  tenants,  but  would  not 
be  allowed  to  sell  it  to  individuals,  as  the  object  is  to  make  the  land 
an  inalienable  public  trust. 
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Amongst  the  purposes  for  which  public  land  might  be  thus 
acquired  would  be  afiforestation,  provision  of  allotments  and  small 
holdings,  municipal  farms,  colonies  for  the  unemploj^ed,  and  garden 
cities.  In  an  article  on  the  utilisation  of  waste  lands  which  I 
contributed  to  this  "x\nnual"  for  1901  I  endeavoured  to  show  the. 
enormous  advantages  which  the  community  would  derive  from 
a  wide  extension  of  the  system  of  small  holdings  and  from  the 
acquisition  by  the  State  or  by  the  municipalities  of  large  areas  of 
derelict  lands  for  the  purpose  of  growing  timber  and  other  forest 
products  which  we  now  import  from  abroad  to  the  yearly  value  of 
over  £30,000,000.  I  need  not,  therefore,  restate  here  what  I 
stated  in  my  former  article.  I  did  not,  however,  then  point  out  so 
clearly  as  I  might  have  done  the  distinction  which  should  be  drawn 
between  two  kinds  of  afforestation,  namely,  afforestation  for  the 
increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  community  and  afforestation  for  the 
increase  of  the  pleasure  of  individuals.  The  latter  kind  of 
afforestation  has  been  carried  out  in  Scotland  with  a  ruthless 
disregard  for  the  interests  of  the  community.  Whole  villages  in 
Scotland  have  been  depopulated  for  the  creation  of  deer  forests. 
Karl  Marx,  in  his  "Capital,"  has  shown  how  a  former  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  in  order  to  create  deer  forests  for  the  enjoyment  of 
sportsmen,  dispossessed  the  peasants  whose  fathers  had  built  up 
the  wealth  and  the  grandeur  of  her  house. 

When  the  Crofters  Commission  was  sitting,  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  there  were  109  deer  forests  in  Scotland,  and  they  covered  an 
area  of  1,975,000  acres ;  now,  the  Dundee  Advertiser  says,  there  are 
150  deer  forests,  and  they  occupy  an  area  that  cannot  be  less,  and 
that  may  be  considerably  more,  than  3,000,000  acres.  In  other 
words,  from  one-seventh  to  one-sixth  of  Scotland  belongs  to  the  red 
deer.  Each  season  the  yield  of  stags  may  fairly  be  estimated  at 
4,500,  and,  as  each  stag  is  value  on  the  rental  for  about  £30,  it 
follows  that,  on  a  letting  valuation,  the  forests  represent  not  less — 
and  indirectly  they  represent  a  great  deal  more — than  £135,000  per 
annum.  By  the  same  authority  the  sporting  attractions  of  Ski  bo, 
Mr.  Carnegie's  Highland  home,  are  thus  summed  up  : — 

The  extent  of  this  shooting  is  about  20,000  acres,  of  which  about  10,000 
acres  are  moor,  6,000  acres  arable,  and  4,000  acres  wood  ;  600  to  800  brace  of 
grouse,  22  stags,  4  fallow  bucks,  42  roe  deer,  besides  black  game,  partridges, 
pheasants,  snipe,  woodcock,  hares,  rabbits,  and  wild-fowl  may  be  expected. 
There  is  fair  salmon  and  sea-trout  fishing  in  about  fifteen  miles"  of  the  Evelix, 
and  good  trout  fishing  in  Lochs  ]Migdale,  Laggan,  Lars,  and  Buidhe. 

Across  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  from  sea  to  sea,  the  red  deer 
can  wander  at  will,  and  his  domain  from  north  to  south  extends  to 
close  upon  150  miles,  and  is  "steadily  increasing  all  the  time." 
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I  do  not  doubt  Mr.  Carnegie's  benevolence. .  He  has  given  many 
instances  of  his  desire  to  better  the  conditions  of  some  of  the  less 
fortunate  of  his  fellow-creatures,  but  he  v^ould  do  infinitely  more 
good  than  he  is  now  doing  if  he  w^ould  devote  a  portion  of  his 
enormous  wealth  to  utilise  the  possession  of  land  for  productive 
purposes  instead  of  for  sport.  It  is  timber  forests  and  not  deer 
forests  that  we  need,  and  there  are  still  left  in  the  United  Kingdom 
more  than  twelve  million  acres  of  waste  land  which  might  be 
acquired  at  prairie  value  by  the  Rtate  or  by  the  municipahties  for 
the  purpose  of  planting.  The  afforestation  of  these  lands  would 
create  numbers  of  industries  besides  that  of  cultivating  and  felling 
the  trees.  It  would  go  far  to  solve  the  housing  difficulty,  which  is 
quite  as  great  in  the  villages  as  in  the  towns.  Where  there  is  plenty 
of  timber  near  at  hand,  pretty  wooden  cottages  can  be  cheaply 
built.  The  State,  I  think,  rather  than  the  municipalities,  except 
under  certain  specially  favourable  local  circumstances,  should  take 
in  hand  the  afforestation  scheme.  It  should  be  the  first  experiment 
in  land  nationalisation.  The  United  Kingdom  is  about  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  this  great  and  profitable  forest  industry 
is  almost  entirely  neglected.  In  Germany  the  State  forests  support 
four  millions  of  the  population  under  the  healthiest  conditions. 
Two  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  already 
reported  in  favour  of  afforestation,  and  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to 
carry  out  the  recommendation. 

Meantime  the  great  army  of  the  unemployed  is  gathering  fresh 
recruits.  Mr.  Percy  Alden,  in  his  excellent  book,  "The  Unemployed 
a  National  Question,"  published  by  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  of 
Westminstei',  tells  us  that  the  unemployed  in  the  towns  have  in 
the  past  been  recruited  from  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
country,  especially  from  the  South  of  England,  where  the  wages 
are  low  and  the  distance  from  London  is  not  great.  A  visit  to  any 
of  the  London  dock  gates,  where  crowds  of  men  daily  scramble  on 
the  off'  chance  of  getting  a  job,  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the 
number  of  casual  labourers  has  gone  on  side  by  side  wnth  the  rural 
depopulation.  If,  as  Mr.  Alden  says,  by  wise  legislation,  backed 
up  by  sound  administration,  we  can  check  the  rural  exodus,  we 
shall  have  materially  contributed  to  the  solution  of  the  unemployed 
problem,  or  at  any  rate  made  it  easier  to  keep  the  problem  within 
limits.     Mr.  Alden  says: — 

Countrv^  life  must  be  made  both  possible  and  pleasurable.  In  the  first 
place  a  sufficient  supply  of  houses  for  the  agricultural  labourers  is  required, 
and  here  the  County  Councils,  with  money  borrowed  at  low  rates  from  the 
Government,  should  be  able  to  supply  the  need.  If  necessary,  the  bye-laws 
could  be  relaxed  and  wooden  or  concrete  houses  built.  In  addition  to  these 
very  much  needed  reforms  he  must  be  given  the  opportunity  of  either  owning 
a  small  farm  or,  better  still,  of  renting  a  small  holding  with  absolute  security 
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of  tenure  so  long  as  he  treats  the  land  fairly  and  satisfies  all  reasonable 
requirements.  The  example  of  the  South  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk  Small 
Holdings  Association,  also  of  the  Holland  (Lincolnshire)  and  Norfolk  County 
Councils,  might  well  be  followed.  State  credit  should  be  used,  as  in  Mr. 
Wyndham's  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903,  to  make  it  possible  for  authorities 
to  get  possession  of  the  land.  It  may  be  necessary,  as  in  New  Zealand,  to  break 
up  large  farms  into  smaller  holdings  which  can  be  worked  by  the  tenants  on 
co-operative  principles.  Denmark  affords  an  illustration  of  how  to  deal  with 
this  question.  About  five-sixths  of  the  land  of  that  country  is  occupied  by 
peasants  with  small  holdings,  while  dairy  farming  on  co-operative  lines, 
encouraged  by  the  Government,  is  pursued  with  almost  unparalleled  success. 
Of  the  total  exports  of  more  than  sixteen  millions  a  year,  over  fourteen  millions 
are  accounted  for  by  agricultural  produce,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  exported 
to  England.  Very  much  the  same  methods  are  required  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  if  ever  the  agricultural  labourer  is  to  be  inspired  with  the  hope  of 
one  day  achie\'ing  his  own  salvation. 

The  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  summed  up  in 
one  word — steam.  The  historian  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
probably  be  able  to  sum  up  that  century  also  in  one  word — electricity. 
The  revolution  in  the  means  of  production  and  transit  which  this 
marvellous  force  seems  likely  to  create  will  surely  not  be  less 
wonderful  than  that  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  steam 
power.  Special  roads  had  to  be  constructed  for  the  steam  eugine, 
but  for  the  motor,  whether  driven  by  petrol  or  electricity,  the 
ordinary  highways  and  byways  can  be  utilised.  Hence,  as  the 
railway  locomotive  was  largely  the  cause  of  the  centralisation  of 
the  population  in  large  towns,  so  the  motor  may  be  a  powerful 
agency  in  redistribution.  It  will  bring  the  villages  and  small  rural 
towns  into  touch  with  the  manufacturing  centres,  and  help  to 
distribute  their  industries.  In  his  admirable  book,  "  Fields, 
Factories,  and  Workshops,"  published  by  Swan,  Sonnenschien, 
and  Co.,  Prince  Kropotkin  clearly  shows  that  one  of  the  gi*eat 
social  problems  of  the  future  is  the  bringing  together  of  the  sister 
arts  of  agriculture  and  manufacture — the  restoration  to  the  villages 
and  rural  towns  of  a  variety  of  industries  which  once  thrived  there. 

The  farm  and  the  w^orkshop  once  flourished  together,  but,  as  I 
have  shown,  with  the  new  factory  system  the  fields  were  deserted, 
and,  as  Kropotkin  says,  millions  of  labourers,  driven  by  force  from 
the  land,  gathered  in  the  cities,  and  forgot  the  bonds  which  formerly 
attached  them  to  the  soil.  In  their  admiration  of  the  prodigies 
achieved  under  the  new  factory  system,  the  public  overlooked  the 
advantages  under  which  the  tiller  of  the  soil  was  an  industrial 
worker  at  the  same  time.  Prince  Kropotkin's  suggestions  for 
reintroducing  into  the  villages  various  branches  of  industries 
formerly  located  there  are  excellent  and  quite  practical.  The 
variety  of  forms  of  organisation  which  prevails  in  the  small 
industries,  he  says,  is  hardly  suspected  by  those  who  have  not 
made  them  a  subject  of  special  study. 
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There  are  first  two  broad  categories :  those  industries  which  are  carried  on 
in  the  villages  in  connection  with  agriculture,  and  those  which  are  carried  on 
in  towns  or  in  villages  with  no  connection  with  the  land — the  workers 
depending  for  their  earnings  exclusively  uiJon  their  industrial  work.  In  Russia, 
in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  and  so  on,  millions  and  millions  of  workers 
are  in  the  first  case.  They  are  owners  or  occupiers,  they  keep  one  or  two  cows, 
very  often  horses,  and  they  cultivate  their  fields  or  their  orchards  or  gardens, 
considering  industrial  work  as  a  by-occupation.  In  those  regions  especially 
where  the  winter  is  long,  and  no  work  on  the  land  is  possible  for  several  months 
every  year,  this  form  of  small  industries  is  widely  spread.  In  this  country,  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  the  opposite  extreme.  Few  small  industries  have  survived 
in  England  in  connection  with  land  culture ;  but  hundreds  of  petty  trades  are 
found  in  the  suburbs  and  the  slums  of  the  big  cities^  and  large  portions  of  the 
population  of  several  towns,  such  as  Shefitield  and  Birmingham,  find  their 
living  in  a  variety  of  petty  trades.  Between  these  two  extremes  there  is 
evidently  a  mass  of  intermediate  forms,  according  to  the  more  or  less  close  ties 
which  continue  to  exist  with  the  land.  Large  villages  and  even  towns  are  thus 
peopled  with  workers  who  are  engaged  in  small  trades,  but  most  of  whom  have 
a  small  garden,  or  an  orchard  or  a  field,  or  only  retain  some  rights  of  j^asture  on 
the  commons,  while  j)art  of  them  live  exclusively  upon  their  industrial  earnings. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  reached  the  hmit  of  our 
manufacturing  capacity.  Great  Britain  is  no  longer  the  workshop 
of  the  world.  Almost  every  country  in  the  world  is  becoming  its 
own  workshop.  At  present  our  foreign  trade  shows  no  sign  of 
diminution,  but  that  trade  must  some  day  decline  proportionately 
as  foreign  countries  learn  to  produce  the  goods  which  we  now  send 
them.  The  decline  of  foreign  trade,  however,  need  not  trouble  us 
in  the  least  if  we  can  so  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  at  home  as  to  create  a  steady  demand  for  products 
needed  for  a  healthy  and  happy  existence.  The  more  labour  we  put 
upon  the  land  the  more  we  shall  decrease  the  present  competition 
for  employment  amongst  the  town  workers,  and  the  higher  wages 
will  result  all  round.  x\nd  the  higher  the  workman's  wages  the 
more  he  will  have  to  spend  in  manufactures.  We  must  remember 
that  wealth  is  not  to  be  got  out  of  foreign  trade.  That  is  merely 
exchange.  Wealth  can  only  be  got  out  of  the  earth,  and  considering 
that  we  have  in  the  United  Kingdom  six-and-twenty  million  acres 
of  land  lying  idle,  and  many  millions  more  only  half  cultivated,  the 
possibilities  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  can  easily  be  imagined. 

The  reform  of  the  land  system,  however,  must  be  accompanied 
or  followed  by  a  great  reform  of  the  railway  system.  The  private 
ownership  of  railways  is  a  national  curse.  Our  railway  system  is 
a  colossal  capitalistic  institution  for  the  protection  of  the  foreign 
producer  against  the  home  producer.  The  State  ownership  of  the 
railways  must  be  insisted  upon.  Even  so  obstinate  an  old  Tory  as 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  foresaw  the  evils  of  granting  railway 
monopolies  to  private  individuals,  and  he  urged  that  the  railroads 
should  be  the  King's  highways.     There  are  few  countries  in  the 
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world  where  travelling  is  so  dear  as  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  Denmark,  where  the  railways  are  run  by  the  State  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public  and  not  for  the  profit  of  speculators,  you 
may  travel  all  over  the  country  first  class  for  a  farthing  a  mile. 
In  Eussia,  where  the  railroads  are  also  State  property,  the  cost  of 
travel  is  only  about  a  third  of  what  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Excessive  railway  rates  have  done  much  to  cripple  agricultural 
industry  in  this  country,  and  have  been  amongst  the  causes  of  rural 
depopulation.  There  is  already  a  tendency  towards  migration 
from  the  towns  to  the  rural  districts  as  regards  certain  industries. 
Several  large  printing  works,  for  instance,  have  left  London  and 
i^one  into  the  country.  There  is  no  reason  why  other  industries 
should  not  follow.     Says  Kropotkin: — 

Have  the  factory  and  the  workshop  at  the  gates  of  your  fields  and  gardens, 
and  work  in  them.  Not  those  large  establishments,  of  course,  in  which  huge 
masses  of  metals  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  which  are  better  placed  at  certain 
spots  indicated  by  nature,  but  the  countless  variety  of  workshops  and  factories 
which  are  required  to  satisfy  the  infinite  diversity  of  tastes  among  civilised  men. 
Not  those  factories  in  which  children  lose  aU  the  appearance  of  children  in  the 
atmosphere  of  an  industrial  hell,  but  those  airy  and  hygienic,  and  consequently 
economical,  factories  in  which  human  life  is  of  more  account  than  machinery 
and  the  making  of  extra  profits,  of  which  we  alrea'dy  find  a  few  samples  here 
and  there.  Factories  and  workshops  into  which  men,  women,  and  children 
will  not  be  driven  by  hunger,  but  will  be  attracted  by  the  desire  of  finding  an 
activity  suited  to  their  tastes,  and  where,  aided  by  the  motor  and  the  machine, 
they  will  choo.se  the  branch  of  activity  which  best  suits  their  inclinations.  Let 
those  factories  and  workshops  be  erected  not  for  making  profit  by  selling  shoddy 
or  useless  and  noxious  things  to  enslaved  Africans,  but  to  satisfy  the  unsatisfied 
needs  of  millions  of  Europeans.  And,  again,  you  will  be  struck  to  see  with 
what  facility  and  in  how  short  a  time  your  needs  of  dress  and  of  thousands  of 
articles  of  luxury  can  be  satisfied  when  production  is  carried  on  for  satisf\'ing 
real  needs  rather  than  for  satisfying  shareholders  by  high  profits,  or  for  pom-ing 
gold  into  the  pockets  of  promoters  and  bogus  directors.  Very  soon  you  wiU 
yourselves  feel  interested  m  that  work,  and  you  will  have  occasion  to  admire  in 
your  children  their  eager  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  nature  and  its  forces, 
their  inquisitive  inquiries  as  to  the  powers  of  machinery,  and  their  rapidly 
developing  inventive  genius.  Such  is  the  future — already  possible,  already 
realisable ;  such  is  the  present — already  condemned  and  about  to  disappear. 
And  what  prevents  us  from  turning  our  backs  to  this  present  and  from  marching 
towards  that  future,  or  at  least  making  the  first  steps  towards  it,  is  not  the 
"failure  of  science,"  but  first  of  all  our  crass  cupidity — the  cupidity  of  the  man 
who  killed  the  hen  that  was  laying  golden  eggs — and  then  our  laziness  of 
mind — that  mental  cowardice  so  carefully  nurtured  in  the  past. 

It  is  useless,  however,  to  speak  of  any  attempt  to  repopulate 
the  villages  until  village  life  has  been  made  tolerable.  Poets  and 
painters  have  accustomed  us  to  idyllic  pictures  of  rural  life,  and  to 
all  appearance  there  is  a  charm  about  the  thatched  cottage  mantled 
with  honeysuckle  or  roses,  but  the  charm  is  on  the  surface.  George 
Crabbe  was  the  first  of  our  English  poets  to  lift  the  curtain  from 
the  domestic  interiors  of  the  rural  poor  and  present  to  us  pictures 
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of  their  terrible  misery.  His  "Village"  was  written  at  the  time 
when  English  agriculture  was  in  the  heyday  of  its  prosperity. 
Yet  even  then  the  workhouse  and  a  pauper's  grave  were  the  final 
rewards  for  the  agricultural  labourer  when  worn  out  with  hardship 
and  fatigue  endured  in  what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
honourable  of  callings.  What  can  be  sadder  than  the  picture  of 
a  w^orn-out  old  labourer  in  the  opening  stanzas  of  Crabbe's  poem? — 

Ye  gentle  souls  who  dream  of  rural  ease, 

Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  sonnet  please ; 

Go !    if  the  peaceful  cot  your  praises  share, 

Go  look  within,  and  ask  if  peace  he  there : 

If  peace  he  his — that  drooping,  weary  sire, 

Or  theirs,  that  offspring  round  their  feeble  fire. 

Or  hers,  that  matron  pale,  whose  trembling  hand 

Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  th'  expiring  brand. 

Nor  yet  can  time  itself  obtain  for  these 
Life's  latest  comforts,  due  respect  and  ease; 
For  yonder  see  that  hoary  swain,  whose  age 
Can  with  no  cares  except  its  own  engage ; 
Who,  propt  on  that  rude  staff,  looks  up  to  see 
The  bare  arms  broken  from  the  withering  tree 
On  which,  a  boy,  he  climb'd  the  loftiest  bough; 
Then  his  first  joy,  but  his  sad  emblem  now. 
He  once  was  chief  in  all  the  rustic  trade. 
His  steady  hand  the  straightest  furrow  made; 
Full  many  a  prize  he  won,  and  still  is  proud 
To  find  the  triumphs  of  his  youth  allow'd  ; 
A  transient  pleasure  sparkles  in  his  eyes ; 
He  hears  and  smiles,  then  thinks  again  and  sighs; 
For  now  he  journej'S  to  his  grave  in  pain — 
The  rich  disdain  him ;  nay,  the  poor  disdain. 

"Why  do  I  live,  when  I  desire  to  be 
At  once  from  life  and  life's  long  labour  free? 
Like  leaves  in  spring,  the  young  are  blown  away 
Without  the  sorrows  of  a  slow  decay; 
I,  like  yon  wither'd  leaf,  remain  behind, 
Nipt  by  the  frost  and  shivering  in  the  wind; 
There  it  abides  till  younger  buds  come  on, 
As  I,  now  all  my  fellow  swains  are  gone; 
Then,  from  the  rising  generation  thrust, 
It  falls,  like  me,  unnoticed  to  the  dust. 

"These  fruitful  fields,  these  numerous  flocks  I  see 
Are  others'  gain,  but  killing  cares  to  me  ; 
To  me  the  children  of  my  youth  are  lords, 
Slow  in  their  gifts,  but  hasty  in  their  words; 
Wants  of  their  own  demand  their  care,  and  who 
Feels  his  own  want  and  succours  others,  too? 
A  lonely,  wretched  man,  in  pain  I  go, 
None  need  my  help  and  nojie  relieve  my  woe ; 
Then  let  my  bones  beneath  the  turf  be  laid, 
And  men  forget  the  wretch  they  would  not  aid." 
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A  generation  after  Crabbe  came  Kingsley  with  his  lurid  pictures 
showing  us  the  terrible  contrast  between  the  life  of  the  squire  and 
that  of  his  dependents.  It  is  the  squire  and  the  parson  together 
who  are  responsible  for  the  miserable  condition  of  village  life. 
Some  landlords,  indeed,  like  the  late  Lord  Tollemache,  do  their 
duty  chivalrously  and  unselfishly  towards  their  poorer  neighbours, 
and  under  such  landlords  village  life  is  worth  living;  but  the 
majority  of  landlords  and  the  majority  of  the  country  clergy  are 
entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  labourers,  and,  in  fact,  regard, 
them  as  belonging  to  an  inferior  order  of  beings.  Well  housed 
themselves,  our  village  squires,  for  the  most  part,  care  little  about 
the  decent  housing  of  the  poor.  We  may  pass  laws  prohibiting 
landlords  to  allow  their  tenants  to  live  in  dwellings  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  We  may  adopt  Acts  requiring  the  said 
landlords  to  put  those  dwellings  in  proper  repair.  Such  laws 
only  aggravate  the  housing  difficulty.  Rather  than  go  to  the 
expense  of  putting  labourers'  dilapidated  cottages  into  good  repair, 
the  landlords  simply  give  the  unhappy  tenants  notice  to  quit  and 
allow  the  cottages  to  go  to  ruin. 

How  to  make  village  life  worth  living  is  one  of  the  great 
problems  with  which  social  reformers  are  confronted.  A  good 
water  supply  is  the  first  essential,  and  that  is  what  few  villages 
possess.  A  spacious  recreation  ground  for  outdoor  games  should 
be  provided,  or  where  a  village  green  already  exists  it  should  be 
carefully  preserved.  No  farmer  should  be  allowed  to  plough  up  a 
footpath,  or  to  hire  regular  labourers  without  providing  them  with 
good  sanitary  cottages  with  an  allotment  of  at  least  a  rood  of  land. 
An  extension  of  the  power  of  local  authorities  to  acquire  lands  for 
letting  in  small  holdings,  and  the  establishment  of  local  agricultural 
banks,  to  be  run  not  for  the  profit  of  individuals,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  village  community,  would  be  useful.  The  local  authority 
itself  ought  to  be  able  to  raise  the  capital  required  for  land  purchase 
by  issuing  interest-bearing  bonds.  Some  people  have  an  idea  that 
land  purchase  by  local  authorities  would  largely  increase  local 
indebtedness.  Those  who  make  this  objection  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  increase  of  public  indebtedness  is  balanced  by  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  public  property.  Moreover,  the  property  will 
remain  intact,  and  in  all  probability  greatly  improve  when  the  debt 
upon  it  is  paid  otf.  Land  purchase,  instead  of  increasing  public 
burdens,  would,  in  course  of  time,  greatly  lighten  them.  The 
reason  why  local  rates  are  so  high  is  that  local  authorities  in  this 
country  have,  for  the  most  part,  scarcely  any  property  of  their  own 
yielding  an  income.  In  Germany  it  is  far  different.  A  large 
number  of  towns  and  villages  there  are  never  visited  by  the  rate 
collector,  the  entire  local  expenditure  being  derived  from  the  rents 
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of  the  publicly-owned  communal  lands.  In  order  that  what  is  left 
of  the  beauty  of  our  villages  may  be  preserved  there  should  be  on 
every  urban  and  rural  District  Council  a  small  Art  Committee, 
to  whom  all  plans  for  altering  old  buildings  or  constructing  new 
ones  should  be  submitted.  The  valuable  suggestions  made  by 
Mr.  Budgett  Meakin,  in  his  recently  pubhshed  work,  "Model 
Factories  and  Villages"  (Fisher  Unwin),  should  be  studied  by  all 
interested  in  this  great  question.  It  is  probable  that  as  time  goes  on 
small  garden  cities  or  villages,  where  Kropotkin's  idea  of  combining 
agriculture  with  manufacture  can  be  carried  out,  will  be  established 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Factory  sites  would  be  outside  the 
residential  quarters  of  these  model  communities,  and  the  buildings 
put  upon  them  would  have  some  pretension  to  architectural  fitness. 
The  factory  walls  must  in  most  cases  be  covered  by  creepers,  and 
round  each  factory  building  there  should  be  a  space  covered  with 
turf  and  trees  or  shrubs.  No  front  dividing  walls  or  fences  should 
be  allowed  to  the  gardens  in  the  front  of  the  houses  in  any  part  of 
a  garden  city  or  village.  This,  as  Mr.  Meakin  points  out,  is  a  very 
important  point,  as  it  at  once  doubles  the  apparent  width  of  the  road 
and  provides  graceful  sweeps  of  green  and  colour  on  either  side. 

Open  iron  fences  with  gates  between  the  houses  will  prevent  unauthorised 
access  to  the  back  premises  and  gardens,  and  low  hoops  of  wires  a  foot  above 
the  ground  will  effectually  prevent  trespass  or  the  "cutting  off"  of  corners. 
This  would  not,  however,  apply  to  detached  houses  standing  back  from  the  road 
in  their  own  grounds  with  natural  hedgerows  in  front,  but  only  when  they 
approached  the  building  line.  No,  existing"  trees  or  hedges  should  be  disturbed 
unless  unavoidable,  and  existing  lanes  should  be  retained  as  far  as  possible. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  the  Housing  Act  of  1890  put 
generally  into  force?  The  reason  is  that  the  Act  is  optional  and  not 
compulsory.  Hence,  where  some  large  towns  have  taken  advantage 
of  it,  in  the  country  districts,  where  its  application  is  urgently 
needed,  it  has  been  ignored.  Mr.  William  Thompson,  in  his  w^ell- 
known  and  very  carefully  compiled  "Housing  Handbook,"  published 
by  Messrs.  King  and  Son,  of  Westminster,  gives  a  useful  condensation 
of  this  Act,  which  I  reproduce  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
altogether  familiar  with  its  main  provisions.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  Act  is  Part  III.,  which  provides: — 

I.  Land  or  houses  may  be  purchased  or  houses  leased  by  local 
authorities,  compulsorily  if  need  be,  either  within  or  without 
the  limits  of  their  district,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
present  or  future  housing  accommodation  for  the  working 
classes. 
II.  Land  so  acquired  may  be  sold  or  exchanged,  if  necessary,  or 
it  may  be  leased  to  anyone  on  the  condition  that  working- 
class  houses  exclusively  shall  be  erected  and  maintained 
thereon. 
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III.  The  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  are  empowered  to 

advance    money    "for    the    pm^pose    of    constructing    or 

improving,  or  of  faciUtating  or  encouraging,  the  construction 

or  improvement  of  dwelUngs  for  the  working  classes" — 

(a)  to    any   company    established    for    the    purpose    of 

employing  persons  of  the  working  classes;    or 
{b)  to  any  private  freeholder;    or 

(c)  to  any  holder  of   a  lease  of  which  the  unexpired 
portion  is  not  less  than  fifty  years. 

IV.  If  advantage  of  these  provisions  be  not  taken  by  private 
investors,  local  authorities  may  themselves 
(a)  build  houses  for  the  working  classes;    or 
{b)  convert  or  enlarge  existing  buildings  to  provide  such 

dwellings;  and 
(c)  furnish  such  dwellings  if  need  be.  If  after  seven 
years  houses  so  provided  are  found  to  be 
unnecessary  or  too  expensive  they  may  be  sold. 
For  each  cottage  so  provided  there  may  be  a 
garden  of  not  more  than  half  an  acre  in  extent  or 
more  than  £3  per  annum  in  value. 

With  regard  to  small  holdings  it  is  not  necessary  that  houses 
should  be  built  upon  them.  The  cultivator  could  live  in  a 
neighbouring  village,  and  thus  help  to  preserve  the  village  life 
intact.  Remarkable  evidence  of  what  an  agricultural  labourer  can 
produce  from  a  holding  of  only  a  few  acres  was  given  before  the 
Small  Holdings  Commission.  One  witness,  who  farmed  at  a  high 
rent  seven  acres,  stated  that  he  always  contrived  to  make  both 
ends  meet  in  the  worst  of  seasons,  and  in  good  seasons  made  a 
clear  profit  of  fifty  pounds  after  allowing  full  rates  for  his  own 
labour.  The  changes  that  are  coming  over  the  agricultural  system 
in  various  rural  districts,  especially  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  Eastern 
Counties,  are  bound  to  make  the  demand  for  small  holdings  greatly 
increase.  Formerly  these  Eastern  Counties  were  the  great  wheat- 
producing  districts,  but  wheat  growing  is  no  longer  profitable  in 
England;  hence  many  of  the  Eastern  Counties  estates  are  being 
turned  into  fruit  and  flovrer  farms.  Fruit  and  flower  growing  are 
not  only  profitable  as  a  rule,  but  they  give  a  new  interest  to 
country  life. 

Great  things,  I  believe,  will  be  done  in  the  future  for  increasing 
the  attractiveness  of  village  life  by  the  rural  District  and  Parish 
Councils,  especially  if  men  and  women  of  fine  taste  and  culture 
can  be  induced  to  serve  in  these  small  local  parUaments.  The 
passing  of  the  Parish  Councils  Act  was  a  great  step  in  the  direction 
of  the  establishment  of  a  communal  system  in  this  country. 
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Every  village,  of  course,  should  have  a  good  Co-operative  Store, 
a  good  school,  and,  according  to  Euskin,  a  good  public-house  and 
a  good  church.  Most  villages  already  possess  a  fine  church,  but 
unfortunately  the  church  has  ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  all  that  is 
bright  and  joyous  in  the  village  life.  We  must  restore  the  village 
churches  to  the  original  uses  for  which  they  were  intended.  These 
"old  grey  churches  of  our  native  land,"  which  crown  the  wooded 
hill  tops  or  nestle  in  the  valleys,  within  whose  shadows  sleep  the 
generations  of  the  village  fathers,  were  never  reared  for  devotional 
purposes  alone.  They  were  originally  the  town  halls,  the  theatres, 
the  concert  halls  of  the  villages.  That  is  why  so  much  labour  and 
genius  and  cost  were  lavished  upon  them.  It  was  only  the  chancel 
that  was  reserved  strictly  for  religious  ceremonial.  The  nave  was 
the  public  meeting  house  of  the  villagers,  both  for  business  and 
for  pleasure.  The  old  Mystery  Plays  of  the  middle  ages  were 
performed  there,  and  public  meetings  were  held  there.  The 
practice  of  posting  public  notices  on  the  church  doors  is  a  survival 
of  the  time  when  the  parish  church-  was  also  the  parish  town  hall. 
But  now  the  church  door  is  locked  six  days  a  week  out  of  the 
seven,  and  the  villagers  for  the  most  part  have  been  estranged  from 
the  church  services  on  the  seventh.  The  agricultural  labourer  no 
longer  goes  to  church. 
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'^^  ATURALISTS  contend  that  when  any  of  the  lower  forms 
I  ^1  of  animal  or  plant  life  are  menaced  by  an  environment 
1  1  hostile  to  their  development  along  certain  lines,  the 
particular  species  is  perpetuated  only  in  proportion  as  it 
brings  its  habits  and  customs  into  harmony  with  the  new 
requirements.  When  faced  with  the  alternative  of  change  or  death, 
most  forms  of  life  prefer  to  change.  It  is  by  the  modification  of 
time-honoured  practices  and  dearly-loved  ideals  that  the  transition 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  physical  type  has  been  effected,  for  progress 
is  secured  by  the  conscious  or  unconscious  adaptation  of  habits  to 
a  constantly  changing  environment. 

Nor  is  this  tyranny  of  nature  limited  to  the  nerve  and  muscle 
of  physical  structure ;  it  extends  indirectly  to  the  social  ideals  of 
man  and  to  the  machineiy  of  government.  Directly  man  realises 
his  limitations  in  a  particular  set  of  circumstances  he  is  compelled 
to  shape  his  social  ambitions  and  the  means  he  adopts  to  attain 
them  in  accordance  with  those  limitations.  Just  as  physical 
efhciency  involves  complete  harmony  with  natural  surroundings, 
so  those  who  seek  to  assist,  social  progress  must  work  in  harmony 
with  the  forces  of  social  evolution.  No  one  method  of  advance  is 
right  for  ever,  and  no  expression  of  an  ideal,  however  brilliant  and 
bewitching,  can  be  accepted  as  final  where  each  day  brings  new 
experiences,  and  where  the  social  environment  is  quickly  changing. 

Every  ideal  grows  and  expands  as  we  approach  it  and  try  to 
visualise  it  in  actual  operation.  As  we  master  it  and  try  to  apply 
each  detail  to  its  appointed  task,  we  frequently  discover  that  many 
of  our  dearest  preconceptions  will  not  work,  and  that  other  points 
of  view  are  far  wiser  than  we  had  thought.  Experience  reduces 
our  ideals  to  the  test  of  practice,  when  it  too  often  happens  that 
our  most  cherished  devices  will  not  achieve  the  end  for  which 
they  were  designed,  whereas  some  other  method  towards  which 
we  have  been  bitterly  hostile  is  precisely  the  thing  needed. 
"Men,"  says  WiUiam  Morris,  "fight  to  lose  the  battle,  and  the 
thing  they  fought  for  comes  about  in  spite  of  their  defeat,  and 
when  it  comes  it  turns  out  not  to  be  what  they  meant,  and  other 
men  have  to  fight  for  what  they  meant  under  another  name." 
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THE    ENTENTE    CORDIALE. 

The  wholesome  lessons  of  experience  are  most  strikingly  evident 
in  the  entente  cordiale  which  time  and  necessity  are  establishing 
between  the  Co-operative  and  Socialist  movements  in  England. 
Happily,  the  jealousy  and  mistrust  displayed  by  these  two 
enterprises  towards  each  other  during  the  last  generation  are  now 
things  of  the  past.  Perhaps  neither  movement  consciously 
acknowledges  the  weakness  of  its  earlier  attitude,  but  both  quite 
fully  realise  that  future  progress  lies  in  the  direction  of  unity  and 
not  of  difference.  Unnecessary  quarrels  are  always  deplorable; 
between  comrades  they  are  tragic.  Upon  nothing  has  there 
been  more  lamentable  confusion  and  waste  of  energy  than  upon 
methods  of  social  betterment,  and  in  no  modern  endeavour  is 
there  more  need  for  a  working  understanding  betw^een  itself  and 
other  movements  to  which  it  is  organically  akin  than  between 
the  Co-operative  and  the  various  Socialist  movements  of  the 
present  day.  If  the  distrustful  ask,  "Can  two  walk  together 
except  they  be  agreed?"  the  answer  is  that  these  two  are  agreed, 
and  that  in  both  aim  and  principle  they  have  never  been  divided. 
Not  having  the  time  to  decide  which  points  are  of  primary  and 
which  of  secondary  importance,  the  busy  reformer  on  both  sides  has 
mistaken  words,  phrases,  and  hasty  points  of  view  for  fundamentally 
irreconcilable  principles. 

Neither  Co-operation  nor  Sociahsm  stands  where  it  did  a 
generation  ago,  when  this  hasty  controversy  arose.  Each  has  been 
influenced  and  modified  by  both  economic  analysis  and  practical 
experience,  and  a  scientific  exposition  of  their  modern  relationship 
is  urgently  needed.  Both  causes  have  moved  somewhat,  and  they 
have  moved  closer  together.  Unconsciously,  perhaps,  but  none  the 
less  surely,  they  are  at  present  walking  together  because  their 
companionship  is  based  upon  mutual  advantage.  All  that  now 
divides  them  is  the  memory  of  past  disputes,  and  a  few^  trifling, 
but  nevertheless  tiresome,  misunderstandings. 

Cannot  these  misunderstandings  be  removed?  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  based  upon  misapprehension.  The  out-and-out 
Socialist  of  the  last  generation  opposed  Co-operation  because  it 
appeared  to  him  to  stand  in  the  way  of  more  fundamental  reforms. 
So  long  as  Lassalle's  so-called  "iron  law^  of  wages"  held  the  field 
as  correct  economic  doctrine,  the  Socialist  regarded  it  as  proven 
that  any  economy  which  Co-operation  secured  to  the  worker  as  a 
consumer  would  in  the  long  run  have  to  come  off  his  wages  as  a 
producer.  The  Socialist,  therefore,  insisted  that  social  salvation 
could  not  be  accomphshed  through  associated  trading  in  boots 
and   bread.      Co-operation,  in   his  opinion,   left    untouched  those 
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fundamental  causes  of  poverty  which  Sociahsm  desired  to  assail. 
It  was  froEQ  this  point  of  view  that  the  Socialist  attack  upon 
Co-operation  was  made,  and  when  modern  economic  analysis 
proved  that  the  "iron  law  of  wages"  was  itself  a  delusion,  the 
natural  pugnacity  of  man  continued  the  dispute  long  after  the 
cause  had  been  removed. 

THE    LESSONS    OF    EXPERIENCE. 

Moreover,  the  Socialist  of  the  eighties  was  convinced  that  a 
social  revolution  was  at  hand,  when  crooked  things  would  be 
straightened  out  in  a  more  excellent  way.  We  had  no  patience 
with  the  plodding  dulness  of  Co-operation,  which  proposed  to  take 
a  century  in  doing  what  we  were  convinced  our  own  device  would 
accomplish  within  the  two  ends  of  a  calendar  month.  Such  was 
our  faith  that  the  enemy  would  speedily  be  delivered  into  our  hands 
that  we  hastily  prepared  new  methods  of  exchange,  and  a  leading 
Socialist  is  said  to  have  carried  the  new  Socialist  Cabinet  in  his 
pocket  for  months,  so  as  to  be  ready  in  case  of  an  emergency. 
Of  historic  evolution  and  of  the  immeasurable  inertia  of  the 
English  people  we  had  not  even  the  glimmer  of  an  idea.  The 
social  revolution  was  to  be  an 

affair  of  twenty-four  lively  hours,  ^vith  Individualism  in  full  swing  on  Monday 
morning,  a  tidal  wave  of  the  insurgent  proletariat  on  Monday  afternoon, 
and  Socialism  in  complete  working  order  on  Tuesday.  ...  I  remember 
being  asked  satirically  and  publicly  at  that  time  how  long  I  thought  it  would 
take  to  get  Socialism  into  working  order  if  I  had  my  way.  I  replied,  with  a 
spirited  modesty,  that  a  fortnight  would  be  ample  for  the  purpose.  When  I 
add  that  I  was  frequently  coihplimented  on  being  one  of  the  more  reasonable 
Socialists,  you,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  fervour  of  our  conviction,  and  the 
extravagant  levity  of  our  practical  ideas. — George  Bernard  Shaw,  Economic 
Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Bath,  1888. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  doctrine  Co-operation  did  indeed  appear 
to  be  trifling  with  the  tragedy  of  poverty,  and  we  most  fervently 
cursed  it  as  a  short-sighted  and  unconscious  accomplice  of  the 
enemy.  But  that  occurred  twenty-five  years  ago,  since  which 
time  and  bitter  experience  has  taught  us  that,  while  a  Bastille 
which  contains  seven  prisoners  may,  perhaps,  be  destroyed  in 
a  day,  one  with  forty  million  prisoners  may  resist  the  efforts  of 
a  century.  * 

On  his  side,  the  Co-operator  now  realises  that,  however  great 
his  faith,  the  walls  of  the  individualist  Jericho  do  not  fall  with  the 
alacrity  he  once  expected,  and  that  their  demolition  is  a  slow  and 
often  heart-breaking  process.  Yet,  although  both  movements  are 
wiser,  neither  is  sadder,  for,  forgetting  the  past  and  looking  forward, 
they  are  cheered  by  the  strength  that  comes  from  unity.  Divided, 
these  two  movements  may  do  each  other  infinite  harm ;  together 
they  may,  if  they  will,  completely  reorganise  society. 
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Our  Co-operative  forefathers  were  far  more  right  than  wrong  in 
their  attitude  towards  the  SociaUst  ideals  of  their  time.  But  the 
SociaHsm  they  attacked  no  longer  exists,  and  modern  Co-operators 
may  without  disloyalty  or  prejudice  examine  the  matter  from  an 
entirely  modern  standpoint.  This  involves  an  examination  of  both 
Co-operation  and  Socialism  in  their  relation  to  the  modern 
conception  of  the  State,  the  present-day  industrial  tendencies,  and 
the  latest  conclusions  in  modern  science. 

The  fact  is  that  the  science  of  sociology  has  been  revolutionised 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  Half  a  century  ago  the  history  of  any 
country  was  the  history  of  its  Kings  and  its  Courts ;  then  it  became 
the  history  of  its  Parliaments ;  but  to-day  the  real  history  of 
England  is  being  written  in  the  Municipal  Guildhall  or  Town  Hall; 
in  the  Parish  Council  Chamber,  and  in  the  Co-operative  Store.  The 
centre  of  social  gravity  has  been  removed  from  the  unit  to  the  mass. 
We  are  living  in  a  universe,  not  a  multiverse.  Surely,  but  so  slowly 
as  to  be  sometimes  unobservable,  society  is  moving  towards 
synthesis  and  co-operation,  and  social  history  is  discovered  to  be 
no  more  a  heap  of  heterogeneous  and  irrelevant  facts  than  is 
natural  history.  In  both  there  is  order,  relation,  and  a  tendency. 
The  principles  of  natural  selection  operate  in  sociology  as  in 
biology,  and  institutions,  like  living  organisms,  survive  by  the 
process  of  adaptation  to  new  conditions ;  while  the  anachronisms, 
the  hopelessly  conservative — in  other  words,  the  unfit — are  killed 
off. 

The  modern  investigator  must  start  from  the  point  that  some 
form  of  Co-operation  is  not  only  the  secret  of  civilisation,  but 
also  the  only  principle  that  has  any  really  scientific  foundation. 
So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  together,  that  the  history  of  civilisation  proves 
comradeship  and  not  strife  to  be  the  instrument  of  progress.  The 
universe  is  not  "mere  weather."  There  is  altruism  as  well  as 
egoism  in  its  workings,  and,  reading  its  lessons  carefully,  the 
student  finds  that,  while  comradeship  promotes  and  preserves  life, 
the  unmistakable  lesson  is  that  those  who  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword. 

What  form  of  Co-operation  shall  we  urge,  therefore,  and  what 
limitations  shall  we  fix  ?  Is  there  only  one  right  method,  or  may 
there  not  be  many  ways  of  contributing  towards  the  common  end? 
All  experience  teaches  us  that  no  one  plan  is  infallible,  and 
therefore  final.  Modern  conditions  involve  new  methods  of 
advance,  and,  more  than  all  else,  compromise  upon  unessentials, 
so  that  the  possible  good  may  not  be  thrown  away  for  the  sake  of 
the  impossible  better. 
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ROBERT   OWEN    THE    FATHER    OF    BOTH. 

The  first  point  of  contact  between  Socialism  and  Co-operation 
is  that  they  are  identical  in  their  origin.  The  same  parent  produced 
them.  They  are  not  only  brothers,  but  twins.  Eobert  Owen  was 
the  father  of  both.  Like  human  brothers  apprenticed  to  different 
trades,  they  have  in  their  growth  developed  different  capacities, 
but  their  relationship  is  not  thereby  disturbed.  Co-operation  arose 
out  of  the  marvellous  practical  instinct  of  a  handful  of  far-sighted 
men,  who  were  deeply  influenced  by  Owen's  Socialist  society; 
while  Socialism  started  with  a  new  conception  of  the  State  as  a 
working  machine,  a  machine  working  for  all  and  achieving  all  by 
the  method  of  co-operation.  Factory  legislation  is  of  the  essence 
of  Socialism,  and  this  began  with  Eobert  Owen.  It  was  he  who 
pressed  upon  the  House  of  Commons  the  necessity  for  a  ten-and- 
a-half-hours  day ;  he  it  was  who  asked  for  legislation  forbidding 
child  labour  under  the  age  of  ten.  It  was  he  who  demanded  the 
establishment  of  a  half-time  system  under  the  age  of  twelve. 
Owing  to  his  efforts  the  Factory  Act  of  1819  was  passed ;  he  alone 
suggested  municipal  housing  and  the  organisation  of  labour  by 
municipalities  or  counties ;  and  it  was  he  who  launched  upon  a 
selfish  world  the  doctrine  that  wealth  was  valuable  only  when  used 
to  promote  a  noble  nation. 

Eelated  both  in  time  and  source.  Socialism  and  Co-operation  arose 
out  of  the  same  need.  Both  sprang  out  of  the  anarchy  preceding 
and  attending  tlie  industrial  revolution,  and  both  aimed  at  delivering 
the  workers  from  the  bondage  of  capitalism  and  greed.  Both  threw 
over  the  flesh  of  childhood  the  shield  of  pity.  In  1801  a  man 
named  Jourvaux  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  hard  labour  for 
overworking  and  ill-treating  pauper  apprentice  children.  He  was 
found  guilty  of  "assaulting  and  cruelly  beating  Susannah  Archer, 
a  child  of  fifteen  years,  his  apprentice;  of  employing  her  to  work 
in  his  business  .  .  .  beyond  her  strength,  at  unreasonable 
hours  and  times;  of  neglecting  to  provide  for  her  proper  clothing 
and  necessaries,  whereby  she  was  stated  to  be  emaciated  and  her 
health  impaired." 

During  this  trial  Mr.  Justice  Grosse  put  the  case  against 
unrestricted  competition  with  unaccustomed  judicial  vigour.  He 
said : — 

Should  the  manufacturers  insist  that  without  these  children  they  could  not 
advantageously  follow  their  trade,  and  the  overseers  say  that  without  such 
opportunities  they  could  not  get  rid  of  these  children,  he  should  say  to  the  one 
that  trade  must  not  for  the  sake  of  lucre  be  followed,  but  at  once  for  the  sake 
of  society  be  abandoned;  and  to  the  other,  it  is  a  crime  to  put  out  these 
children,  who  have  no  friend  to  see  justice  done,  to  incur  deformity  and 
promote  consumption  and  other  diseases ;  this  obviously  leads  to  their 
destruction,  and  not  to  their  support. 
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The  industrial  period  had  provided  all  the  horrors  of  a 
commercial  policy  based  upon  anti-social  tendencies.  The  rough 
human  relationships  born  out  of  the  needs  of  the  primitive 
organism  had  been  suspended  by  a  new  era  of  personal  violence. 
The  individual  was  again  supreme;  each  was  for  himself,  and  none 
was  for  the  State.  England  forgot  her  dignity  and  gave  herself 
up  to  the  lust  of  gold;  greed  was  king,  and  selfishness  was  lord 
of  all. 

From  these  conditions  both  Co-operation  and  Socialism  arose, 
united  in  their  determination  to  transform  chaos  into  order  and 
discord  into  harmony.  The  expressed  aim  of  both  was  to  establish 
common  ownership  over  the  forces  of  production;  both  sought  to 
promote  production  for  use  rather  than  for  profit;  both  equally 
deplored  the  prevailing  inhuman  struggle  for  life;  both  sought  to 
substitute  for  the  existing  society  based  upon  selfish  greed  a 
Co-operative  Commonwealth ;  to  achieve  the  same  end  by  the  same 
means — the  democratic  organisation  of  society. 

From  this  noble  aim  the  Co-operative  movement  has  never 
departed.  Its  literature  from  the  beginning  until  now  is  a  persistent 
plea  for  a  new  life  and  a  new  society. 

The  object  of  our  enterprise  is  to  eliminate  the  principle  of  individualism 
from  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  gradually  establish  a  system  of  trade  the 
benefits  of  which  will  not  mainly  be  confined  to  the  few,  but  which  will  be 
largely  shared  by  the  whole  community. — Manifesto  of  the  Co-operative 
Vigilance  Committee  against  the  Traders'  Defence  and  Boycott  Agitation  in 
Scotland  in  1886. 

Socialism  and  Co-operation  are,  therefore,  agreed  in  seeking  to 
found  a  perfect  State.  Such  divergence  as  exists  is  purely  one  of 
method.  During  the  revolutionary  period  of  English  Socialism 
the  two  movements  were,  indeed,  hopelessly  divided.  Co-operation, 
having  chiefly  in  mind  an  undemocratic  State,  was  opposed  to 
paternalism  in  government,  and  sought  to  achieve  the  SociaHst 
ideal  b}^  voluntary  association,  while  Socialists,  regarding  a  social 
break-up  as  imminent,  looked  upon  Co-operation  as  unnecessary. 
But  with  the  complete  failure  of  the  revolutionary  propaganda  the 
whole  case  is  altered,  and  a  readjustment  of  the  compass  is 
necessary. 

WHAT    IS    SOCIALISM? 

What  does  the  word  Socialism  mean  in  England  to-day?  It 
certainly  does  not  mean  any  cut-and-dried  plan  of  society,  nor  a 
violent  upheaval  of  present  conditions.  Socialism  is  not  revolution, 
but  synthesis;  not  cataclysm,  but  evolution.  Society  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  jelly  and  Socialism  as  the  mould  into  which  it  is  to  be 
poured,  but  rather  is  society  accepted  as  permanent,  and  Socialism 
regarded  merely  as  a  refining  principle  seeking  to  remove  certain 
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definite  evils.  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer  a  formal  plan,  but  a 
principle  of  life;  not  a  photograph  of  a  perfect  society,  but  an  ideal 
towards  which  we  should  strive.  The  word  Socialism  comes  from 
the  Latin  word  soclus,  an  associate,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
paternalism.  Not  one  of  the  great  Socialists  was  a  paternalist;  not 
Owen,  Fouriei,  Louis  Blanc,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  Marx,  Lassalle, 
nor  Moi-ris.  These  men  were  advocates  of  a  business  State,  run 
on  business  principles,  for  the  good  of  all,  through  the  medium 
of  a  government  which  should  be  self-imposed,  and  by  an  authority 
that  would  be  changeable  or  removable  at  will. 

Socialism  is  not,  therefore,  an  "equal  division  of  unequal 
earnings,"  nor  a  device  of  the  discontented  for  the  periodic 
redistribution  of  wealth,  but  a  scientifically  organised  State.  It  is 
not  catastrophism,  but  co-ordination.  It  will  not  be  "introduced;  " 
it  will  slowly  evolve;  it  will  often  fall  back,  and  be  many  times 
defeated  in  the  process,  but  from  each  disaster  it  will  arise  wiser, 
and  purer,  and  stronger  than  before.  There  will  be  no  sudden 
nationalisation  or  expropriation;  nobody  will  be  annihilated,  and 
nothing  of  value  will  be  overthrown. 

The  Fabian  Society,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
capable  representative  of  English  Sociahsm,  affirms  that  Socialism 
does  not  "suggest  that  the  State  should  monopolise  industry  as 
against  private  enterprise  or  individual  initiative  further  than  may 
be  necessary  to  make  the  livelihood  of  the  people  and  their  accession 
to  the  sources  of  production  completely  independent  of  both,"  and 
it  "accepts  the  conditions  imposed  by  human  nature  and  by  the 
national  character  and  political  circumstances  of  the  people." 
(Fabian  Tract  No.  70.) 

The  "Century  Dictionary"  defines  Socialism  to  be  any  "theory 
or  system  of  social  organisation  which  would  abolish  entirely  or  in 
part  the  individual  effort  and  competition  on  w^iich  modern  society 
rests,  and  substitute  for  it  co-operative  action."  The  most  completely 
expressive  definition  of  Socialism,  however,  is  the  following: 
Socialism  is  a  "fixed  principle  capable  of  infinite  and  changing 
variety  of  form,  and  only  gradually  to  be  applied,  according  to 
which  the  community  should  own  land  and  capital  collectively  and 
operate  them  co-operatively  for  the  equitable  good  of  all." 

Now,  the  fact  remains  that  these  definitions  also  describe  the 
ideal  of  Co-operation,  and  any  comprehensive  definition  of 
Co-operation  also  describes  Socialism.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  not 
two  mutually  hostile  movements  seeking  different  ends,  but  only 
one  movement,  working  in  various  w^ays  towards  the  same  end. 

Socialism  does  not  of  necessity  involve  the  abolition  of  private 
property.     Under  its  rule  people  will  be  able  to  say  "My  watch" 
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or  "My  bicycle"  just  as  at  present,  but,  like  Co-operation,  Socialism 
denies  that  the  greatest  good  of  a  community  can  be  attained  by 
the  free  and  unrestricted  play  of  the  enlightened  selfishness  of  its 
individual  members.  As  Professor  Ely  points  out,  "While  private 
property  in  the  instruments  of  production  is  to  be  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms,  it  is  to  be  extended  and  strengthened  in  the  products 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  instruments  exist." 

As  thus  presented,  and  as  it  is  advocated  in  England  to-day, 
Socialism  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  Co-operation  itself. 
Why,  then,  since  no  fundamental  barrier  divides  them,  should 
these  two  movements  remain  apart,  or  at  best  be  satisfied  with  a 
lukewarm  friendship?  Why  should  they  not  support  and  sustain 
each  other,  and  become  co-partners  in  a  cause  which  is  common 
to  both? 

TENDENCIES    TO    UNITY. 

After  all,  there  is  great  hope  that  this  alliance  will  somehow  be 
accomplished,  if  from  no  other  reason  than  that  it  will  become 
necessary.  We  live  in  an  age  of  union.  It  is  an  epoch  of 
associations,  combines,  and  leagues.  Progress  is  proceeding 
through  the  co-ordination  of  forces  that  are  organically  akin. 
This  manipulating  towards  a  common  end  of  hitherto  competing 
forces  is  not  limited  to  the  sphere  of  material  gain,  but  extends  even 
to  the  domain  of  political,  moral,  and  religious  principles.  In 
industry,  capital  on  the  one  hand  and  labour  on  the  other  regiment 
themselves  into  local,  national,  and  international  federations,  in 
order  that  the  mass  may  achieve  w^hat  to  the  individual  was 
impossible.  In  politics  it  is  indeed  true  that  union  is  strength. 
Small,  contiguous,  and  hitherto  competing  communities  pool  their 
interests  and  operate  together  for  the  good  of  the  w^hole.  For 
instance,  the  rise  of  Germany  as  a  great  world-power  is  due  quite 
as  much  to  the  cessation  of  warfare  between  the  separate  parts  of 
that  Empire  as  to  its  alleged  intellectual  eminence.  William  the 
Second  as  King  of  Prussia,  surrounded  by  hostile  and  self-centred 
States,  would  find  himself  deprived  of  most  of  the  strength  which 
he  possesses  as  German  Emperor — the  Head  of  the  German 
Confederation — while  the  separate  States  in  the  western  seas, 
which  would  if  detached  be  quite  impotent,  are  as  the  United 
States  of  America  perhaps  the  most  potent  force  in  international 
politics.  The  "splendid  isolation"  of  particular  communities  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  leagues,  rapprochements,  alliances,  &c.,  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  So  in  industry  and  religion,  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  moving  away  from  the  individual  to  the  mass,  and  the 
condition  of  the  individual  soul  or  pocket  is  forgotten  in  the  thought 
of  the  material  and  moral  redemption  of  the  race. 
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That  Co-operators  are  fully  alive  to  these  tendencies  justifies 
the  belief  that  they  would  welcome  an  understanding  with  people 
walking  in  their  direction. 

The  trend  of  affairs  is  obviously  in  the  direction  of  associated  effort.  It 
may  be  noted  even  in  the  ranks  of  capitalists  and  traders  themselves  in  the 
form  of  limited  liability  companies  and  syndicates.  Competition  has  thus 
developed  into  combination,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  principle  is  everywhere 
approved  by  those  in  business,  for  it  enables  them  to  raise  the  price  of 
commodities,  or  at  least  to  increase  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  them.  As 
hand  labour  has  been  all  but  superseded  by  machinery  with  universal  advantage, 
so  private  enterprise  will  be  compelled  to  give  place  to  a  better  system,  of  which 
Co-operation  is  the  pioneer. — Manifesto  of  Scottish  Co-operators,  1896. 

The  chief  barrier  in  the  way  of  a  w^orking  alliance  between  the 
Co-operative  and  Socialist  movements  is  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
what  shall  be  the  sphere  of  each  in  the  process  and  consummation 
of  social  reconstruction.  If  either  movement  could  within  a 
reasonable  time  secure  for  us  a  Co-operative  Commonwealth,  that 
would  be  the  best  of  all  reasons  why  the  other  should  stand  aside. 
But  since  neither  can  do  this  alone,  and  since  both  are  needed  and 
neither  can  be  spared,  common  sense  demands  that  each  should 
perform  the  service  it  can  do  best,  and  that  each  should  gladly 
leave  to  the  other  the  tasks  for  which  it  is  the  better  equipped. 

CO-OPERATIVE    LIMITATION. 

Now,  there  appear  to  be  barriers  in  the  way  of  organising  a 
complete  and  perfect  State  which  no  system  of  voluntary  association 
can  readily  overcome,  just  as  there  are  insurmountable  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  State  or  municipal  control  in  the  departments  of  life 
for  which  Co-operation  is  peculiarly  fitted.  What  these  limitations 
are  only  time  and  experience  can  definitely  prove.  But  when  once 
the  complete  similarity  of  aim  and  principle  has  been  thoroughly 
grasped,  the  inner  logic  of  things  will  infallibly  lead  towards  a 
harmonious  division  of  function. 

Co-operation  is  of  necessity  limited  to  the  area  it  can  cover. in 
any  one  generation,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  universal 
application  within  measurable  distance  appear  insurmountable. 
Co-operation  cannot  advance  quicker  than  the  intellectual  capacity 
and  moral  quality  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  it  cannot  grow  to 
universal  dimensions  by  capturing  the  virtuous  few  in  a  State. 
The  economic  and  social  salvation  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  achieved 
in  sections,  nor  can  Co-operators  build  up  a  perfectly  ideal  kernel 
amid  the  husks  of  a  society  established  upon  entirely  hostile 
principles.  Since,  therefore,  Co-operation  is  of  necessity  limited  to 
the  area  it  can  cover  at  any  one  time,  it  must  always  fail  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  incomplete.  Co-operators  cannot  for  ever  be 
contented  to  live  in,  and  be  menaced  by,  the  spirit  of  competition; 
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for  one  section  of  a  community  no  more  involves  complete 
Co-operation  than  one  man  involves  a  crowd.  To  succeed 
universally-  it  is  essential  that  Co-operation  should  touch  the 
average  nerve,  and  be  immediately  applicable  to  every  class.  Does 
Co-operation  possess  this  power? 

Co-operation  is  open  to  prince  and  pauper  alike,  it  is  true ;  but 
then  neither  responds  to  its  call.  When  we  pipe  in  the  market- 
place these  people  do  not  dance.  Why  is  this  ?  Truly  because 
Co-operation  requires  for  its  success  certain  conditions  of  life 
which  for  the  pauper  at  least  do  not  at  present  exist.  It  cannot 
breathe  in  a  poverty-stricken  and  disease-laden  atmosphere.  Like  a 
beautiful  plant  it  will  prosper  under  proper  conditions,  and  the  world 
will  be  sweetened  by  its  bloom  and  perfume ;  but,  like  the  plant,  if 
deprived  of  light,  air,  and  nourishment,  it  will  droop  and  perhaps 
die — that  is  to  say,  Co-operation  being  the  highest  ethical  judgment 
applied  to  industry,  its  virtues  can  be  exercised  only  by  those 
whose  lives  have  been  elevated  by  a  generous  education,  based 
upon  a  minimum  standard  of  material  comfort. 

Thus  the  Co-operative  movement  is  faced  with  the  greatest  of 
all  social  problems,  namely,  how  to  extend  Co-operation  to  all  men 
irrespective  of  colour,  creed,  or  condition,  and  how  to  raise  the 
people  morally,  socially,  and  politically,  so  that  they  may  appreciate 
it.  The  people  are  blind  and  deaf ;  how  shall  they  be  made  to  see 
and  hear?  They  are  demoralised  by  shoddy,  credit,  and  cheapness; 
by  casual  labour,  migration,  and  unemployment;  by  overcrowding, 
drink,  and  gambling.  How  shall  these  things  be  abolished? 
The  question  is  not  whether  Co-operation  is  fit  for  the  people,  but 
whether  the  people  are  fit  for  Co-operation.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  Socialism  joins  hands  with  Co-operation.  It  insists  that  the 
people  must  be  elevated  to  a  minimum  standard  of  comfort  and 
taste  by  carefully-directed  legislative  enactment.  Until  this  is 
done  they  will  be  deaf  to  our  appeal.  As  Mill  long  ago  told  us, 
"-There  is  no  fear  that  Co-operation  will  spread  faster  than 
Co-operators  improve.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing.  If  it  had  been, 
people  would  not  have  waited  until  this  period  for  it." 

CO-OPERATION    AND    THE    STATE. 

This  faUing  back  upon  the  State  as  the  chief  instrument  of 
social  welfare  need  cause  no  alarm  to  even  the  strictest  anti-State 
Co-operator,  inasmuch  as  its  action  is  mostly  confined  to  removing 
barriers  to  Co-operation.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  fear  that 
Co-operation  will  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  State  in  the  future  than 
to  doubt  the  benefits  it  has  derived  from  State  protection  in  the  past. 
Co-operation  is,  in  great  part,  built  upon  the  State.  It  has  profited 
enormously  from  the  legislation  of  the  last  fifty  years,  while  it 
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attracts  the  greatest  number  of  recruits  from  those  sections  of  the 
labour  world  that  are  most  protected  by  Socialistic  factory 
legislation.  There  are  probably  many  times  more  agricultural 
and  casual  labourers  in  England  than  there  are  mill  hands  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire ;  yet  in  how  few  cases  are  these  people 
Co-operators ! 

Depending  largely  for  its  success  upon  those  splendid  qualities 
of  mind  and  body  which  are  the.  outcome  of  healthy  homes  and 
workshops,  it  follows  that  factory  legislation  and  the  Public  Health 
Acts  are  precedent  to  Co-operative  enterprise.  Aristotle  insisted 
on  this  fundamental  truth  two  thousand  years  ago,  when  he  insisted 
that  "it  is  necessary  first  to  have  a  maintenance  and  then  to 
practise  virtue."  So  far  from  the  State  having  hitherto  crippled 
Co-operative  enterprise,  it  has  liberated  it  and  given  it  security  in 
the  common  law.  The  oppressive  weight  of  the  old  laissez-faire 
policy  had  to  be  removed  from  the  workman's  shoulders  by 
legislative  enactment  before  he  could  even  practise  Co-operation. 
In  its  beginnings  Co-operation  had  no  legal  status,  and  its  members 
had  no  security  for  their  funds ;  if  they  were  cheated  and  robbed 
they  could  not  seek  redress. 

The  very  life  of  Co-operation  seems  to  depend  upon  numerous 
legislative  enactments  which  are  of  the  essence  of  Socialism.  For 
example,  unless  the  State,  through  its  Adulteration  Acts,  Mer- 
chandise Marks  Acts,  and  its  weights  and  measures  regulations, 
prevented  competition  from  cutting  the  price  by  reducing  the 
quality  and  quantity,  and. from  parading  sweated  foreign  imports 
as  honestly-produced  English  goods,  our  Co-operative  virtue  of 
producing  pure  goods  at  an  honest  price  would  be  more  of  an 
aspiration  than  a  realised  fact.  Until  the  Truck  Acts  were  passed 
a  store  could  not  exist  even  in  a  closely-knit  trade,  while  so  long  as 
combinations  of  workmen  w^ere  held  to  be  conspiracies  "  in  restraint 
of  trade,"  Trade  Unionism  directly  and  Co-operation  indirectly 
w'ere  impossible. 

Said  Arnold  Toynbee,  at  the  Oxford  Congress  in  1882  : — 

I  must  resist  the  temptation  which  presents  itself  to  trace  the  genesis  of 
other  forms  of  existing  organisations,  and  content  myself  with  drawing  your 
attention  to  one  singular  fact,  viz.,  that  a  considerable  number  of  them'  are 
the  direct  creation  of  that  State  interference  against  which  many  Co-operators 
entertain  a  generous  prejudice.  For  this  activity  of  modern  legislation  which 
Co-operators  censure  has  strengthened  and  not  weakened  the  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  and  habits  of  voluntary  co-operation.  For  example,  the  laws 
which  punish  the  adulteration  of  food  called  into  existence  societies  of  master 
bakers  and  of  vendors  of  milk  to  enforce  the  penalties  against  fraudulent 
tradesmen,  and  the  laws  which  punish  cruelty  to  animals  gave  birth  to  a 
society  for  the  prosecution  of  offenders,  thus  rendering  possible  the  effective 
expression  of  a  moral  sentiment  which  would  otherwise  have  fretted  in 
impotence. 
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Again,  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Co-operation  in  the 
supplement  to  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  says  : — 

While  English  and  some  other  forms  of  Co-operators  have  always  repudiated 
State  help,  and  probably  rightly  so  far  as  their  own  work  is  concerned,  it  is 
very  noticeable  that  in  the  modern  development  of  agriculture  the  action  of  the 
State  or  of  local  authorities  has  played  a  great  part  in  performing  or  assisting 
functions  which  neither  voluntary  association  nor  individual  enterprise  could 
well  perform  alone;  in  providing  technical  education,  expert  advisers, 
exhibitions,  and  prizes ;  in  distributing  information  of  all  kinds ;  in  finding 
out  markets,  controlling  railway  rates,  subsidising  steamboats,  and  even 
grading,  branding,  and  warehousing  and  freezing  produce,  and  maintaining 
trade  agents  abroad.  These  things  have  not  been  done,  of  course,  for 
Co-operative  Societies  alone,  but  for  agriculture  in  general ;  but  Co-operation 
has  benefited,  and  much  has  been  done  expressly  to  encourage  associations  of 
cultivators  and  provincial  and  national  federations  of  such  associations  ;  and 
Government  Departments  of  Agriculture  are  found  acting  through  such  bodies, 
and  with  their  advice  and  assistance.  Indeed,  harm  has  sometimes  been  done 
by  subsidising  and  forcing  Co-operative  Societies,  whether  from  political  motives 
or  merely  from  mistaken  policy.  Experience  shows  that  Governments  can  do 
a  very  great  deal,  at  least  for  agricultural  co-operation,  but  only  on  condition 
that  they  encourage  and  do  not  undermine  self-help  and  private  initiative. 
Thus  while  we  sometimes  find  voluntary  association  advocated  as  a  step  towards, 
and  sometimes  on  the  other  hand  as  a  substitute  for  and  bulwark  against, 
State  Socialism,  we  find  in  practice  these  working  each  in  its  own  sphere,  and 
in  a  manner  complementary  one  to  the  other,  while  underlying  and  essential 
to  both  is  the  force  of  individual  action  and  self-help. 

Our  relationship  to  the  State  is,  therefore,  of  a  close  and 
indisputable  character.  We  are  guaranteed  through  its  police 
against  robbery  and  violence;  we  enjoy  equality  before  its  law; 
its  navy  protects  our  Co-operative  ships  upon  the  high  seas,  while 
its  army  defends  our  property  from  invasion  and  destruction  by  a 
foreign  enemy.  If  a  store  catches  fire  the  municipal  fire  brigade 
hastens  to  its  assistance  and  extinguishes  the  fire  with  the  water 
which  a  thoughtful  municipality  has  run  to  our  gates  for  our  daily 
use  and  possible  emergency. 

SOCIALISM    IN    OPERATION. 

Very  few  people  realise  how  much  work  the  State  already 
undertakes  on  behalf  of  the  people  without  the  intervention  of  the 
middleman. 

Besides  our  international  relations,  and  the  army,  navy,  police,  and  the 
courts  of  justice,  the  community  now  carries  on  for  itself,  in  some  part  or  other 
of  these  islands,  the  post  office,  telegraphs,  carriage  of  small  commodities, 
coinage  surveys,  the  regulation  of  the  currency  and  note  issues,  the  provision 
of  weights  and  measures,  the  making,  sweeping,  lighting,  and  repairing  of 
streets,  roads,  and  bridges,  life  insurance,  the  granting  of  annuities,  shipbuilding, 
stockbroking,  banking,  farming,  and  money-lending.  It  provides  for  many 
thousands  of  us  from  birth  to  burial — midwifery,  nursery,  education,  board 
and   lodging,    vaccination,    medical    attendance,    medicine,    public    worship, 
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amusements,  and  interment.  It  furnishes  and  maintains  its  own  museums, 
parks,  art  galleries,  libraries,  concert  halls,  roads,  streets,  bridges,  markets, 
slaughter-houses,  fire-engines,  lighthouses,  pilots,  ferries,  surf-boats,  steam-tugs, 
lifeboats,  cemeteries,  public  baths,  wash-houses,  pounds,  harbours,  piers, 
wharves,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  gasworks,  waterworks,  tramways,  telegraph 
cables,  allotments,  cow  meadows,  artisans'  dwellings,  schools,  churches,  and 
reading-rooms.  It  carries  on  and  publishes  its  own  researches  in  geology, 
meteorolog}-,  statistics,  zoology,  geography,  and  even  theology. — Sidney  Webb, 
Fabian  Essays. 

Or  take  municipalisation  as  it  affects,  say,  the  citizen  of  Glasgow. 

This  fortunate  person  may  live  in  a  municipal  house.  He  may  walk  along 
the  municipal  street,  or  ride  on  the  municipal  tramcar,  and  watch  the  municipal 
dustcart  collecting  the  refuse  which  is  to  be  used  to  fertihse  the  municipal 
farm.  Then  he  may  turn  into  the  municipal  market,  buy  a  steak  from  an 
animal  killed  in  the  municipal  slaughter-house,  and  cook  it  by  the  municipal 
gas  on  the  municipal  gas  stove.  For  his  recreation  he  can  choose  among 
municipal  libraries,  municipal  art  galleries,  and  mvmicipal  music  in  the 
municipal  parks.  Should  he  fall  ill  he  can  ring  up  his  doctor  through  the 
municipal  telephone,  or  he  may  be  taken  to  the  municipal  hospital  on  the 
municipal  ambulance  by  a  municipal  policeman.  Should  he  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  get  on  fire  he  will  be  put  out  by  a  municipal  fireman,  using  municipal 
water,  after  which  he  will  perhaps  forego  the  enjojonent  of  a  municipal  bath, 
though  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  get  a  new  suit  in  the  municipal  old  clothes 
market.  In  the  midst  of  this  municipal  happiness  he  will  probably  fall  down 
dead  with  astonishment  when  he  learns  that  Glasgow  has  no  municipal 
cemetery. — R.  B.  Suthers,  "Does  Municipal  Management  Pay?"  p.  4. 

Socialism  is,  therefore,  already  in  partial  and  beneficent  operation 
in  Great  Britain;  yet  neither  in  its  present  activities  nor  in  its 
proposed  extensions  does  it  entrench  upon  gi'ound  which  we,  as 
Co»operators,  shoald  desire  for  ourselves  alone. 

THE    DRINK    TRAFFIC. 

There  are  certain  functions  which  Co-operation  from  its  very 
nature  cannot  successfully  perform,  or  rather  there  are  functions 
which  are  more  appropriately  undertaken  by  the  municipality  or 
State.  What  are  tliese?  Perhaps  the  ownership  and  control  of  the 
drink  traffic  provides  the  most  striking  illustration  of  this  division 
of  function.  Co-operators  may  not.  be  agreed  as  to  a  particular 
temperance  policy,  but  they  are  unanimous  in  their  demand  that 
the  element  of  private  profit-making  shall  be  taken  away  from  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor.  But  into  whose  hands 
shall  this  service  be  placed?  Most  assuredly  not  in  ours.  As 
Co-operators  we  cannot  undertake  to  supply  the  £174,000,000  of 
drink  that  the  nation  seems  to  need.  And  we  ought  not  to  undertake 
it  even  if  we  could.  What  the  nation  requires  in  this  department 
of  its  life  is  the  lowest  possible  consumption  of  the  commodity 
concerned,  and  this  is  not  consistent  with  our  Co-operative  methods. 

12 
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A  drink  department,  like  any  otlier,  would  have  to  pay,  and  an 
enterprising  manager  would  do  all  he  could  to  increase  the  sales. 
Many  other  evils  would  also  arise,  not  the  least  of  which  might  be 
the  intermingling  of  the  grocery  and  the  drink  bill,  with  the  result 
that  alcohol  might  be  introduced  into  many  homes  that  are  now 
happily  free  from  it.  On  the  Continent  an  alarmingly  large 
proportion  of  Co-operative  trade  consists  in  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  to  the  possible  detriment  of  other  more  worthy  departments. 
Apart  from  these  moral  dangers,  the  sale  by  the  English  stores  of 
intoxicating  liquor  would  split  the  movement,  and,  perhaps,  bring 
it  to  ruin.  So  strongly  is  this  danger  felt  that  the  Scottish  C.W.S. 
expressly  provides  against  it  by  declining  to  admit  any  Society  to 
membership  that  sells  commodities  of  this  character.  Here,  then, 
is  a  trade  which  by  common  consent  the  Co-operative  movement 
cannot  touch;  yet  the  removal  of  private  profit-making  on  the  sale 
of  drink  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  we  want  a  sober,  and  ultimately 
a  Co-operative,  nation.  Both  by  necessity  and  by  logic  this 
business  is  one  for  the  State  itself  to  conduct,  in  order  that, 
irrespective  of  profit  or  loss,  it  may  secure  a  minimum  of 
consumption. 

ARMY,  NAVY,  AND    POLICE. 

Or  take  again  such  a  service  as  the  administration  of  justice,  or 
the  control  of  the  nation's  army,  navy,  and  police.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  these  duties  could  be  efficiently  undertaken  by 
any  voluntary  association  of  consumers,  even  were  every  man  in 
England  a  member.  Such  functions  involve  compulsory  powers, 
and,  therefore,  more  properly  belong  to  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
acting  through  the  Statp.  No  body  less  than  the  whole  nation  is 
possible  for  those  functions  which  must  be  performed  by  the 
individuals  as  citizens  rather  than  as  consumers  ?of  commodities. 


THE    LAND. 

Similar  difficulties  arise  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the  land 
by  Co-operative  Societies.  Co-operators  are  again  agreed  that  the 
land  must  be  rescued  from  the  private  landlord  and  transferred  to 
some  form  of  associated  ownership,  and  here  the  State  offers 
chances  of  success,  together  with  fewer  anomalies  than  any  other 
executive  power.  It  is  clear  that  neither  Co-operation  nor  any 
other  scheme  of  social  reconstruction  can  fulfil  its  purpose,  until 
the  land  on  which  and  from  which  the  people  must  live  is  rescued 
from  private  interests  and  used  co-operatively  for  the  common 
good.  Whoever  owns  the  land  will  ultimately  own  the  fruits 
thereof;    therefore,    the    whole    of    the    people    organised    as    a 
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community  must  own  the  land.     Under  private  ownership  any 

increase  of  wages,  or  apparent  increase  in  the  standard  of  comfort, 
goes  indirectly  to  the  benefit  of  the  surrounding  owners  of  land 
and  property.  Not  many  years  ago  Lord  Goschen  told  the  House 
of  Commons  that  he  could  not  make  an  advance  in  the  wages  of 
the  labourers  employed  in  the  Eoyal  Victualling  Yard  at  Deptford. 
"The  wages,"  he  said,  "had  been  raised  20  per  cent,  in  the  last 
ten  years,  and  the  house  rents  50  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  increase 
of  wages  only  led  to  a  larger  sum  going  into  the  pockets  of  the 
landlord."  The  artisan  of  Woolwich  also  knows  that  the 
Government  Works  put  money  directly  into  the  landlord's 
pocket  from  the  fact  that  rents  are  more  expensive  within  the 
distance  that  a  man  can  walk  home  to  his  dinner  from  the 
Arsenal.  If  wages  rise  in  the  Arsenal  the  rents  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  almost  simultaneously  increase. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  existence  of  a  prosperous 
store  also  increases  the  value  of  the  contiguous  property,  thereby 
indirectly  contributing  to  the  anomalies  it  desires  to  destroy. 
Mr.  Ben  Jones  told  the  Town  Holdings  Committee  in  1887  that  the 
Eoyal  Arsenal  Co-operative  Society  "started  business  in  a  cottage 
in  a  quiet  part  of  Powis  Street ;  it  prospered  greatly ;  it  made  the 
property  round  much  more  valuable;  and  it  was  the  only  cause  of 
that  property  being  made  more  valuable."  So  that,  just  as  the 
Woolwich  worker  has  to  pay  an  unfair  addition  to  the  landlord  for 
the  privilege  of  living  near  the  Arsenal  where  he  earns  his  wages, 
so  he  must  pay  a  tax  to  him  for  the  privilege  of  living  near  the 
stores  where  he  can  spend  them  to  the  best  advantage.  In  1845 
250  acres  of  land  at  Plumstead  were  let  at  an  average  of  £3  an  acre. 
They  are  now  covered  by  5,000  houses  at  a  ground  rent  of  £3  a 
house,  producing  an  income  of  £15,000  a  year.  When  the  leases 
fall  in,  about  six  years  hence,  the  landlord  will,  according  to  the  late 
Sir  Edwin  Hughes,  come  into  possession  of  house  property  worth 
one  million  pounds,  from  which  he  will  already  have  received  a 
million  in  rents. 

Professor  Thorold  Eogers  was,  indeed,  correct  when  he  said 
that  "Every  betterment,  every  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil, 
every  railway  and  road,  every  bettering  of  the  general  position  of 
society,  every  facihty  given  to  production,  every  stimulus  applied 
to  production,  raises  rent.  The  landlord  sleeps,  but  thrives.  .  .  . 
He  inherits  part  of  the  fruits  of  modern  industry,  and  has 
accumulated  the  lion's  share  of  accumulated  intelligence." 

The  organised  workers  are  now  so  convinced  of  the  need  of  this 
evil  being  attacked  by  the  State  without  delay  that,  after  having 
rejected   as   Utopian   at    Liverpool  a   resolution  in   favour  of  the 
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nationalisation  of  the  land,  the  Trade  Union  Congress  had  by  1894 
repented  of  its  decision,  and  at  Edinburgh  in  1896  it  passed  a 
resolution,  which  each  succeeding  Congress  has  reaffirmed,  that  "  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Congress  it  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
British  industries  to  nationalise  the  land,  mines,  minerals,  royalty 
rents,  and  railways,  and  municipalise  all  water,  artificial  light, 
and  tramway  undertakings." 

STATE    EAILWAYS. 

The  argument  for  the  State  ownership  of  railways  is  almost 
equally  strong.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  these  being 
successfully  managed  by  a  voluntary  association  of  consumers 
which  might  prove  insurmountable.  Moreover,  England  cannot 
wait  until  we  as  Co-operators  are  prepared  to  make  the  experiment. 
The  case  is  already  urgent.  If  England  desires  to  maintain  her 
commercial  supremacy  she  must  act  decisively  and  without  delay. 
Our  railway  mileage  of  21,000  miles  is  in  the  hands  of  about  half  a 
million  shareholders,  who  for  their  own  profit  hamper  and  control 
the  commerce  of  England.  At  the  Co-operative  Congress  at 
Woolwich  the  late  Lord  Winchelsea  complained  that  the  South- 
western Railway  charged  three  times  as  much  "for  conveying 
produce  to  London  as  for  bringing  it  from  the  Continent."  Our 
railway  system  is  already  cutting  deep  into  the  sources  of  our 
prosperity,  and  unless  something  is  done  the  prophecy  of  Sir  H. 
W.  Tyler,  the  chief  railway  inspector,  that  "if  the  State  does  not 
manage  the  railways  the  railways  will  manage  the  State,"  will  ere 
long  be  realised. 

The  State  is  the  right  body  to  assume  control  over  the  railways 
because  they  are  monopolies,  and  because  in  times  of  emergency, 
riot,  famine,  revolution,  or  invasion,  the  State  must  have  complete 
power ;  in  times  of  famine  it  must  have  the  right  to  fix  freights  or 
to  abolish  them,  and  for  the  sake  of  mobility  of  commerce  and 
general  industrial  welfare  it  must  secure  efficiency,  irrespective  of  a 
visible  money  profit. 

The  State,  not  being  guided  solely  by  the  prospect  of  financial  gain,  but 
having  constantly  in  view  the  interest  of  the  public  which  it  represents,  is  in  a 
better  position  than  private  companies  to  produce  all  desirable  improvements, 
not  only  as  regards  the  efficient  performance  of  the  service,  but  also  as  regards 
the  cost  of  conveyance,  without,  however,  disregarding  the  increase  of  revenue 
which  its  operations  may  bring  into  the  public  treasury. — Hadley,  "Railway 
Problems,"  p.  464. 

Moreover,  State  railways  are  already  a  proved  success. 

The  experience  obtained  in  Belgium  by  the  working  by  the  State  of  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  railways  existing  in  that  country  is  entirely  in  favour  of  that 
system.     .     .     .     Notwithstanding  the   superior    financial    result,    the    lines 
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kept  by  the  State  are  those  kept  in  the  best  order  and  the  working  of  which 
gives  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  commercial  world  and  the  public  in 
general.  ...  In  judging  the  railway  policy  of  Belgium  by  its  results,  all 
must  unite  in  admitting  that  they  are  in  many  respects  extraordinarily 
good.  .  .  .  The  passenger  rates  are  lower  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
except,  perhaps,  on  some  East  Indian  railroads.  The  freight  rates  are  much 
lower  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  Their  classification  is  also  excellent. 
They  have  now  got  matters  into  such  shape  that  the  schedules  themselves 
(which  go  into  details)  furnish  a  system  of  rates  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
different  lines  of  business  and  of  different  localities. — Professor  Hadley. 

Speaking  of  the  same  country,  Mr.  Charles  Waring,  in  his 
''State  Purchase  of  Railways,"  says: — 

The  advocate  of  State  railways  is  entitled  to  take  credit  for  the  fact  that, 
side  by  side  with  State  administration  and  the  successive  reduction  of  rates  and 
fares,  the  comitry  has  developed  a  degree  of  prosperity  unequalled  by  any  other 
nation,  area,  population,  and  resources  in  the  world. 

EDUCATION    AND    RELIEF    OF    THE    POOR. 

Such  a  service  as  the  provision  of  an  efficient  system  of 
elementary  an,d  secondary  education  must,  under  any  form  of 
society,  he  undertaken  by  the  whole  body  of  citizens  acting  on 
behalf  of  their  common  interests  as  a  nation.  Education  involves 
compulsory  rating  powers,  and,  the  end  sought  being  efficiency,  it 
must  always  be  conducted  irrespective  of  the  cost  of  production. 
Sectional  attempts  at  educating  children  are  already  discredited  in 
England,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  continued. 

Finally,  take  the  question  of  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
State  by  its  nature  must  assume  responsibility  for  periods  of 
exceptional  distress,  while  its  responsibility  for  the  indigent  poor, 
the  aged,  and  the  orphan  children  cannot  be  questioned.  Even 
when  Co-operation  has  spread  beyond  our  dreams  parents  will 
die  leaving  children  inadequately  provided  for;  children  will 
unfortunately  be  born  deformed,  insane,  chronically  incapable,  or 
they  will  become  so.  Should  war  occur,  there  will  be  widows  and 
dependent  parents  left  behind,  and  the  State  for  which  the  bread- 
winner has  died  is  alone  the  body  to  assume  his  responsibilities. 

OCEAN     TRANSIT,    INTERNATIONALISM,    AND 
PUBLIC    HEALTH. 

Thus  there  appear  to  be  certain  natural  limitations  to 
Co-operative  expansion  by  voluntary  association.  The  cross- 
Channel  steamers  could  not  easily  be  managed  by  the  consumers 
of  the  convenience  they  supply,  and  as  Co-operators  we  cannot 
assume  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  public  health.  This 
might  involve  compulsory  detention  of  patients  for  the  public  good, 
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and  these  powers  are  not  such  as  we  should  care  to  exercise. 
Taking  an  international  view  of  Co-operative  development, 
formidable  barriers  again  present  themselves.  It  will  be  long 
before  the  African  negro,  the  Chinese  quarry  slave,  the  Japanese 
labourer,  or  the  Eussian  moujik  form  an  intelligent  part  of  the 
Co-operative  scheme.  And  England  cannot  w^ait  until  that  happy 
time  arrives.  The  problems  of  poverty  must  be  dealt  with  now. 
The  sweating  system,  w^hich  is  chiefly  created  by  the  demand  for 
low-grade  home  and  foreign  products,  is  a  disease  demanding 
immediate  and  drastic  treatment. 

The  abolition  of  this  and  many  other  evils  involves  a  vast 
extension  of  the  Factory  and  Public  Health  Acts,  which  the  State 
alone  can  administer  and  enforce.  The  State  has  powers  for  good 
which  are  immediately  applicable,  whereas  our  own  powers  are 
always  limited  to  the  degree  of  our  development.  The  State  can 
borrow  on  the  earning  powers  of  posterity  for  the  purpose  of 
beneficent  operations,  while  we  can  only  spend  what  we  can  save. 
Accidental  variations,  which  are  always  great,  are  in  a  voluntary 
democracy  like  ours  at  a  maximum,  w^hile  the  Sta.te,  through  its 
more  solid  tradition,  can  reduce  them  to  a  minimum. 

LIMITATIONS   OF    SOCIALISM. 

While  it  thus  appears  that  there  are  limitations  to  the  activities 
which  Co-operation  can  usefully  undertake  in  our  time,  the 
limitations  which  circumstances  impose  on  the  State  are  not  less 
clearly  defined.  Socialism  cannot  do  everything,  and  too  nuich 
State  control  is  not  what  Socialists  desire.  The  problem  with 
which  both  Socialism  and  Co-operation  is  faced  is  that  described 
by  Mill  as  the  greatest  problem  of  the  future,  viz.,  how  to  "unite 
the  greatest  individual  liberty  of  action  with  a  common  ownership 
of  the  globe,  and  an  equal  participation  of  all  in  the  benefits  of 
combined  labour."  Bearing  this  in  mind.  Socialists  would  apply 
State  control  only  so  far  as  it  would  ensure  the  greatest  efficiency 
of  the  whole  State,  coupled  with  the  least  injustice.  Socialism 
does  not  involve  dining  at  a  State  table,  although  it  does  involve 
State-inspected  food.  It  would  not  disturb  the  sanctity  and 
completeness  of  family  life,  which  it  regards  as  among  the  most 
precious  of  human  institutions.  Socialism  merely  harnesses  all  the 
horses  to  the  same  end  of  the  cart,  as  opposed  to  individualism, 
which  hangs  them  on  anywhere.  It  seeks  to  substitute  an 
intellectual  for  an  accidental  method,  and  in  developing  a  scientific 
State  it  would  be  careful  to  avoid  undertaking  labours  that  could 
be  performed  without  injustice  and  inefficiency  by  any  other 
body. 
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DIVISION    OP   FUNCTION. 

The  modern  Socialist  sees  very  clearly  that  there  are  departments 
of  life  which  are  not  suitable  for  State  control.  While  no  hard-and- 
fast  line  can  be  drawn  as  to  its  limits,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
State  control  will  not  extend  further  than  to  the  ownership  of  the 
land,  minerals,  means  of  transit,  the  suppression  of  monopolies,  and 
the  organisation  upon  a  democratic  basis  of  those  administrative 
services  where  the  consumers  are  the  whole  of  the  people  in  any 
given  area,  and  upon  the  efficiency  of  which  the  health  and  w^ell-being 
of  the  State  depend.  The  sphere  of  the  State  as  manufacturer 
cannot  be  fully  developed  here,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
foundational  industries,  the  making  of  producers'  goods — steel, 
coal,  cotton,  wool,  leather,  &c. — must  belong  to  the  central  State  or 
the  municipality ;  while  the  manufacture  of  consumers'  goods — 
clothes,  furniture,  articles  of  food,  domestic  utensils,  &c. — will  be 
undertaken  by  Co-operative  Societies.  Apart  from  a  general  law 
enforcing  minimum  standards  of  life,,  the  domestic  services  and  all 
that  relates  to  the  family  will  be  far  better  performed  by  associations 
of  consumers.  The  State  can  never  usefully  make  provision  for 
personal  services,  and  no  Socialist  now  proposes  that  it  should. 
There  will  doubtless  be,  as  now,  State  doctors  safeguarding  the 
public  health  and  enforcing  standards  of  hygienic  efficiency  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  community;  but  the  sick  patient  will  be  able, 
as  at  present,  to  select  the  medical  man  w^ho  shall  cure  him.  We 
shall  not  see  State  hairdressers,  perfumers,  manicurists,  or  dentists 
(except  these  last,  perhaps,  for  schools,  &c.);  all  these  services 
will  have  to  be  organised  upon  another  plan,  and  they  will  be 
performed  most  efficiently  by  Co-operation  in  conjunction  with  the 
State. 

At  this  stage  of  social  development  it  is  impossible  to  define  the 
limits  of  either  State  or  Co-operative  enterprise,  but  we  may  safely 
assume  certain  rough  divisions,  x^ny  future  society  based  upon 
the  idea  of  a  Co-operative  Commonwealth  wdll  probably  involve : — 

1.  Voluntary  co-operation  through  the  store  in  all  that  relates 

to  domestic  commodities  and  personal  services  in  the  home ; 

2.  Communal  co-operation  through  the  municipality  for  those 

necessary  but  compulsory  services,  such  as  the  provision 
of  roads,  water,  lighting,  transit,  &c.;  and 

8.  National  co-operation  through  the  State  for  securing  the 
inviolability  of  person  and  property,  the  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  the  regulation  of  exports  and  imports, 
and  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  railways,  mines, 
land,  and  the  machinery  of  public  education. 
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SUPREMACY    OF    THE    STATE. 

The  State  might  also  impose  certain  regulations  upon  voluntary 
enterprises  which  would  be  resented,  and  this  difficulty  will  have 
to  be  faced.  In  any  case  the  State  by  its  very  nature  must  be 
supreme.     Political  science  has  never  disputed  this. 

First  the  King  was  the  State  as  well  as  the  Government,  Then  the  nobles 
became  the  State,  and  the  King  became  Governor  only.  Then  the  Commons 
became  the  State,  and  both  the  King  and  the  Lords  became  part  of  the 
Government. — Professor  Burgess,  "Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law," 
p.  57. 

The  State  possesses  omnipotent  rulership  over  all  matters  that  arise  between 
itself  and  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  between  the  individuals 
themselves.  The  State  is  the  all-powerful  ruling  organisation  of  a  people. 
Through  its  instrumentality  alone,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  finally  determined 
what  shall  be  the  rules  of  conduct  that  shall  obtain  in  the  regulation  of  all 
the  interests  that  arise  from  the  social  and  political  life  of  its  citizens.  Its 
authority  is  superior  to  all  other  humanly  established  authority ;  and  all 
political  powers  exercised  by  other  individuals  or  bodies  of  individuals  are 
ultimately  derived  from  it. — Willoughby,  "Nature  of  the  State,"  p.  192. 

This  theory  of  the  State  has  held  sway  in  England  since  the 
third  quarter  of  the  16th  century,  and  it  alone  constitutes  a 
working  policy.  Since,  therefore,  sovereignty  is  indivisible,  the 
body  representing  the  whole  body  of  citizens  must,  in  their 
interests,  possess  supreme  power. 

We  can  imagine,  for  instance,  the  State  fixing  a  national  legal 
minimum  of  wages  below  which  no  Co-operative  Store,  nor  any 
other  body,  would  be  allowed  to  pay  their  employes.  It  would 
also  doubtless  enforce  certain  standards  of  health  in  workshops, 
and  perhaps  further  regulate  the  hours  of  employment.  It  would 
refuse  permission  to  any  other  body  to  enter  into  competition  with 
itself  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  postage  stamps  or  intoxicating 
liquor,  and  it  would  not  sanction  any  other  body  levying  a  rate  in 
order  to  promote  a  system  of  education  in  opposition  to  its  own. 
About  the  question  of  wages  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  The 
State  will  enforce  a  minimum  standard  of  wages  upon  all  who 
employ  labour,  quite  apart  from  whether  their  employes  also 
participate  in  profits  or  receive  in  addition  a  "bonus."  Such  a  law 
would  scarcely  touch  Co-operative  Societies,  for  their  practice  in 
regard  to  labour  conditions  is  already  something  like  an  anticipation 
of  such  a  standard.  That  there  might  be  exceptions,  however,  is  at 
least  suggested  by  a  complaint  which  appeared  in  the  Co-operative 
News  on  June  14:th,  1902,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Union  of  Co-operative  Employes.    There  the  writer  insisted  that — 

Profit-sharing  could  not  be  carried  out  into  effect  in  the  majority  of  cases 
until  another  task  to  which  the  A.S.C.E.  has  set  itself  has  been  accomplished, 
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viz.,  the  establishment  of  a  recognised  minimum  rate  of  wages.  .  .  .  With 
years  of  persistent  effort  things  are  improving  a  little,  but  until  some  standard 
is  generally  adopted  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  whether  ' '  bonus  "  is  an  actual 
addition  to  fair  wages  or  merely  a  part  of  what  ought  to  be  the  weekly  wage, 
retained  until  the  quarter  end  and  then  presented  as  a  gift. 

The  State  would  also  insist  upon  a  periodical  examination  of 
weights  and  measures,  and,  as  the  supreme  authority,  take 
precautious  against  possible  adulterations  of  food. 

POSITION  OF  CO-OPERATION   IN  A   SOCIALISTIC   STATE. 

But  while  the  State  would  impose  limitations  of  this  kind  upon 
Co-operative  Stores,  municipalities,  and  every  other  body  inferior  to 
itself,  it  would  also  confer  upon  Co-operation  very  conspicuous 
advantages.  It  would  take  Co-operation  into  partnership  and 
delegate  to  it  duties  of  a  far-reaching  and  important  character. 
Co-operators  cannot  for  ever  be  satisfied  to  live  either  in  a 
competitive  State,  or  even  as  a  carefully  circumscribed  State  within 
a  larger  one.  Being  organically  akin  to  the  State  and  performing 
functions  that  complete  the  State,  Co-operation  will  desire  to 
become  co-terminous  with  the  State.  On  its  side,  while  not  desiring 
to  undertake  such  services  itself,  the  State  will  not  willingly  allow 
the  feeding  and  clothing  of  its  people  to  be  performed  with  the 
waste  and  danger  characteristic  of  competitive  energy.  No 
scientific  State  will  permit  the  energies  of  nineteen  men  to  be 
withdrawn  from  productive  labour  in  order  that  they  may  compete 
w4th  a  twentieth  for  the  supply  of  milk  to  one  particular  street,  nor 
will  it  allow  its  roads  to  be  ploughed  up  by  twenty  vans  delivering 
bread  in  an  area  that  could  be  even  more  efficiently  supplied  by  one. 
It  will  insist  upon  the  same  order  being  brought  into  these  domestic 
services  as  it  has  already  established  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
postage  stamps.  It  will,  therefore,  delegate  these  functions  to  the 
store,  which  will  thus  become  an  integral  part  of  the  State  itself. 
The  stores  may  also  be  asked  to  organise  many  other  services,  such 
as  funerals,  pawnshops,  savings  banks,  loan  departments,  the  whole 
of  the  food  supply,  some  recreation,  and  even  a  large  measure  of 
adult  citizen  education.  The  State  may  also  call  into  conference 
not  only  the  C.W.S.  but  also  Trade  Union  experts  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  efficiency  in  production  and  administration.  It  would 
almost  surely  require  the  stores  to  administer  in  kind  the  whole  of 
the  poor  relief  given  by  its  officials,  while  its  recent  experience  in 
the  purchase  of  jam,  &c.,  for  its  army  and  navy,  w^ould  naturally 
suggest  to  it  that  the  Middleton  or  Shieldhall  factory  would  serve 
it  better  than  the  patriotic  and  peccant  merchants  on  whom  it  has 
hitherto  relied. 
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That  some  division  of  function  will  result  becomes  evident  when 
we  reahse  that  already  competition  exists  between  the  municipality 
and  the  stores.  We  sometimes  try  to  cut  out  the  municipal  gas 
supply  by  the  sale  of  cheap  petroleum.  The  municipalities  of 
Battersea,  Liverpool,  and  St.  Helens  compete  against  the  stores 
by  the  sale  of  food  in  the  shape  of  milk.  Bradford  owns  an  hotel, 
and  food  can  be  bought  at  all  the  London  County  Council  Lodging 
Houses.  Eoubaix,  in  France,  has  a  municipal  bakery  and  kitchens ; 
Jena  runs  a  municipal  brewery,  which  makes  £6,400  a  year  profit ; 
Grenoble  provides  a  cheap  restaurant,  managed  by  an  elected 
council,  which,  in  addition  to  providing  cheap  meals  for  adults, 
feeds,  free,  1,202  school  children.  The  municipalities  in  England 
are  taking  over -the  duties  of  adult  education  by  providing  free 
public  libraries,  thereby  displacing  us  from  an  activity  in  which  we 
were  the  pioneers. 

Some  time  the  most  convenient  division  of  function  will  be 
discovered,  and  the  store  will  become  co-partner  with  the  State  in 
the  ordering  of  public  life.  The  activities  of  Co-operation  will 
not  be  decreased  under  the  State,  but  vastly  increased.  The 
Co-operative  Union  may  be  asked  by  the  State  to  undertake  vast 
auxiliary  services  in  the  matter  of  education,  the  organisation  of 
culture  exhibitions,  conferences,  popular  education  in  civics,  and 
many  forms  of  moral  training.  The  responsibilities  before  us  are 
big  enough  ;  let  us  beware  that  we  are  not  too  small  for  them. 

There  is  thus  no  conflict  or  rivalry  between  these  two  great 
reconstructive  forces.  Both  are  inevitable,  and  they  must  learn  to 
work  with  each  other.  The  Socialist  must  in  a  greater  degree 
realise  that,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  State  control  can  only 
very  gradually  be  applied,  and  that  it  must  in  any  case  be  limited 
to  certain  departments  of  life;  while  the  Co-operator,  seeing  that 
some  form  of  State  control  over  industry  is  inevitable,  will  best 
serve  the  end  he  seeks  by  co-operating  with  the  State  in  an  ideal 
which  is  common  to  both.  Neither  Socialism  nor  Co-operation 
can  accomplish  alone  all  that  we  want  done  in  our  time,  but 
neither  can  be  dispensed  with.  Acting  as  willing  partners  in  a 
common  task  each  will  do  what  it  can  do  best,  and  each  will  reap 
its  reward  in  the  general  good. 

PRINCIPLE    AND    METHOD. 

If  any  ditference  exists  between  Socialism  and  Co-operation  it 
is  based  upon  ethical  feeling  rather  than  upon  economic  principles. 
Even  the  alleged  difference  in  method  breaks  down  under  careful 
examination.  Co-operation  diliers  fundamentally  from  Socialism, 
it  is  said,  because  it  is  floated  upon  the  common  enthusiasm  of  the 
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units  comprising  it,  whereas  Socialism  governs  men  by  a  legal 

common  rule.  But  let  us  submit  this  judgment  to  examination. 
Co-operative  stores,  like  municipal  experiments,  are  governed  by  a 
comparatively  small  section  of  energetic  administrators,  the  average 
member  merely  criticising  or  approving  what  they  do.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  humblest  member  of  a  store  has  any  more 
real  control  over  the  detailed  action  of  his  administrative  executive 
than  has  the  weakest  citizen  over  the  actions  of  his  elected 
municipal  councillor.  How  much  real  control  has  the  individual 
mill  hand  of,  say,  Pudsey,  over  the  production  of  soap  at  Irlam  or 
cocoa  at  Luton  ?  And  has  he  any  less  control  over  the  production 
of  gas  in  his  own  locality? 

Co-operation  arises  out  of  a  group  of  persons,  not  using  either 
the  State  or  the  municipality  as  an  instrument,  who  combine 
together  for  the  joint  purchase,  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  certain  commodities  on  equitable  principles  for 
their  common  good;  rnunicipalisation  arises  from  the  whole  of 
the  people  residing  m  a  particular  area  deciding  through  their 
elected  representatives  to  abolish  the  middleman  by  supplying 
themselves  with  their  own  gas  and  water;  State  action  is  the 
outcome  of  the  whole  of  the  citizens  in  a  given  geogi'aphical  area 
combining,  through  a  freely  elected  Parliament,  to  protect  their 
own  lives  and  commercial  interests,  and  for  the  common  good  to 
promulgate  certain  laws  and  regulations. 

Should  it  be  urged  that,  while  a  member  can  withdraw  from  a 
Co-operative  Society  if  he  is  discontented,  this  privilege  is  denied 
him  under  a  legal  common  rule,  the  answer  is  that,  although  this 
may  be  possible  so  long  as  Co-operation  is  incomplete,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  the  moment  Co-operation  had  absorbed  the  whole 
processes  of  production  and  distribution.  Where,  then,  is  the 
discontented  one  to  withdraw  ?  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  Socialism  to 
measure  the  limits  of  individual  liberty  allowed  under  a  fully 
developed  Socialist  State  with  the  liberties  Co-operation  allows  in 
its  present  state  of  development.  Under  a  Co-operative  State 
there  would  be  moral  and  economic,  just  as  under  a  Socialist  State 
there  might  be  legal  compulsion. 

And  a  certain  measure  of  compulsion  may  be  an  aid  to 
righteousness.  If  many  of  the  Co-operative  Societies  who  at 
present  purchase  only  a  fraction  of  their  commodities  through  the 
C.W.S.  were  compelled,  on  pain  of  ostracism,  to  increase  that 
fraction  to,  say,  80  per  cent.,  it  might  be  called  tyi'anny,  but  it 
would  be  a  very  excellent  thing.  That  Co-operation  leaves  a 
man  fnee  to  sulk  back  into  capitalistic  trading  directly  anything 
displeases  him  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  The  State  does 
certainly  punish  breaches  of  its  regulations,  and  it  is  only  by  this 
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means  that  moral  unity  and  development  is  secured.  The  good 
man  does  not  want  to  murder,  steal,  or  violate,  and  the  laws  that 
exist  in  order  to  prevent  these  crimes  do  not  interfere  with  his 
liberties.  The  depraved  man  may  object  to  such  laws,  but  no 
one  proposes  to  repeal  them  on  his  account. 

The  Co-operative  individual  is  already  directed  by  his  chosen 
community,  whose  regulations  he  must  obey.  Socialism  is  not, 
therefore,  a  tyranny  which  sacrifices  the  individual  to  collectivity, 
but  a  device  which,  by  consulting  the  principle  of  the  greatest 
happiness  for  the  greatest  number  with  the  least  possible  injury  to 
the  few,  broadens  the  sum  total  of  freedom  at  every  point  of  its 
evolution.     Said  Professor  Huxley: — 

I  am  unable  to  see  that  civil  society  is  anything  but  a  corporation  established 
for  a  moral  object — namely,  the  good  of  its  members — and,  therefore,  that  it 
may  take  such  measures  as  seem  fitting  for  the  attainment  of  that  which  the 
general  voice  declares  to  be  the  general  good.  ...  I  conceive  it  to  be 
demonstrable  that  the  higher  and  more  complex  the  organisation  of  the  social 
body  the  more  closely  is  the  life  of  each  member  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
whole,  and  larger  becomes  the  category  of  acts  which  cease  to  be  merely 
self-regarding,  and  which  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  others  more  or  less 
seriously. — "The  Struggle  for  Existence,"  "Nineteenth  Century,"  Feb.,  1888. 

The  thought  that  is  born  out  of  modern  social  analysis  is  that 
society  makes  the  man ;  man  does  not  make  society.  The  individual 
inherits  his  environment ;  he  does  not  create  it. 

What  man  loses  by  the  social  contract  is  his  natural  liberty  and  an 
unlimited  right  to  anything  that  tempts  him  which  he  can  obtain ;  what  he 
gains  is  civil  liberty  and  the  ownership  of  all  he  possesses.  .  .  .  We  must 
distinguish  the  natural  liberty,  which  has  no  limits  but  the  strength  of  the 
individual,  from  civil  liberty,  which  is  limited  by  the  general  will ;  and 
possession,  which  is  only  the  effect  of  the  force  and  right  of  the  first  occupant, 
from  the  ownership  which  is  founded  upon  a  positive  title. — Rousseau, 
' '  Social  Contract . ' ' 

FINAL    UNITY. 

The  great  object  of  the  State  is  to  secure  the  greatest  amount 
of  material  and  moral  efficiency,  and  it  seldom  places  any  restriction 
upon  life  that  a  good  man  should  resent.  The  convinced 
Co-operator  is  not  really  free  to  withdraw  his  custom  from  the 
store  any  more  than  he  can  withdraw  his  allegiance  from  the  State ; 
he  is  morally  bound  to  be  loyal  to  Co-operation  because  he  has 
decided  that  all  other  methods  of  life  are  reprehensible.  But, 
method  apart,  the  economic  sanction  for  both  Co-operation  and 
Socialism  is  the  same.  The  Co-operative  watchword  of  the 
elimination  of  profit  on  price  is  also  the  accepted  principle  of  the 
progressive  town  or  county  councillor.  When  a  town  decides  by 
popular  vote  to  supply  its  own  needs  in  water,  gas,  houses,  or 
tramways,  its  single  aim  is  to  prevent  the  private  capitalist  from 
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drawing  for  his  own  use  large  profits  out  of  those  services,  the 
consumption  of  which  is  compulsory.  The  philosophy  of  the 
action  is  not  altered  when  the  commodity  in  question  happens  to 
be  soap  or  candles.  In  both  cases  we  have  an  association  of 
consumers,  whose  main  desire  is  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  profit-making  entrepreneur.  Thus,  if  it  is  wise  and  just  to 
co-operate  together  for  the  supply  of  boots  and  bread,  it  is  equally 
wise  and  just  to  co-operate  together  for  the  mutual  supply  of 
water,  light,  and  the  means  of  transit.  Conversely,  if  Socialists 
feel  impelled  to  co-operate  with  their  neighbours  for  the  common 
owmership  and  control  of  the  land  and  the  railways,  they  are  both 
morally  and  logically  bound  to  co-operate  with  their  neighbours 
through  the  store  for  the  supply  of  domestic  commodities.  Man 
is  faced  with  the  responsibility  of  bringing  his  ethical  principles 
to  the  test  of  daily  and  hourly  practice,  and  his  failure  to  live  up 
to  his  ideals  is  nowhere  so  strikingly  illustrated  as  when  a 
Socialist,  with  his  hard-won  cash  in  his  pocket,  passes  the  very 
door  of  a  Socialistic  establishment  on  his  way  to  trade  with  a 
capitalist.  Voluntary  Co-operation  through  the  store  helps  to 
complete  the  social  efficiency  and  the  collectivist  organisation  of 
society  by  bringing,  through  voluntary  selection,  a  well-ordered 
regulation  into  those  private  services  w^hich  collectivist  organisation 
can  never  touch. 

What  the  precise  influence  of  these  two  movements  upon  each 
other  will  be  no  man  can  say;  but,  being  comrades  and  not  rivals, 
they  will  progress  side  by  side  in  an  interdependent  but  well- 
established  harmony.  They  are  allied  in  origin,  in  aim,  and  in 
their  economic  and  ethical  sanctions,  and  when  closely  analysed 
they  do  not  differ  fundamentally  in  method.  Both  are  democratic 
and  passionately  reconstructive,  and  both  attack  the  same  evils  in 
the  same  way. 

If  the  history  of  organic  evolution  teaches  us  anything,  it  is 
that  civilisation  arises  out  of  the  suppression  of  personal  violence, 
and  the  development,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  of  the  spirit  of 
self-surrender  and  race  solidarity.  Civilisation  represents  an  ideal 
mixture  of  the  principle  of  order  and  the  principle  of  progress,  both 
of  which  are  allied  to  very  definite  moral  qualities.  Order  ensures 
the  harmony  and  stability  of  desirable  human  institutions,  while 
progress  involves  constant  adaptation  towards  new  ideals.  Order, 
as  Comte  said,  is  the  conservative  side  of  progress ;  progress  is  the 
active  side  of  order.  Civilisation,  then,  involves  the  elimination  of 
individual  aggression  and  personal  violence  and  the  development 
of  a  spirit  of  unity  and  co-operation.  "The  end  of  politics,"  said 
Mazzini,  "is  to  apply  the  moral  law^  to  the  civil  organisation  of  a 
country,"  and  Co-operation  is  essentially  morality  in  action.     In 
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Co-operation,  whether  through  the  State  or  through  the  store,  we 
have  that  ideal  combination  of  order  and  progress  which  produces 
universal  welfare;  it  is  no  narrow  dogma  for  the  world's  elect. 
As  wide  as  life  itself,  it  embraces  the  peer  and  the  peasant  with 
equal  fervour.  It  is  also  no  imaginary  felicity,  the  dream  of  a 
poet  or  the  Utopia  of  youthful  fancy,  but  a  thing  being  constantly 
applied,  immediately  practical,  and  assuredly  realisable. 

Co-operation  is  voluntary  Socialism,  and  Socialism  is  only 
a  wider  Co-operation.  Nowhere  do  they  fundamentally  clash,  for 
both  have  at  bottom  the  same  quickening  principle,  capable  of 
infinite  extension  and  variation — the  principle  of  social  service 
creating  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 
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BY    PERCY   ALDEN. 


THE  idea  of  the  farm  and  labour  colony  is  a  comparatively- 
new  one  in  England,  although  such  colonies  have  been 
established  in  Germany  for  twenty-three  years  and  in 
Holland  for  over  eighty  years.  The  growth  of  the  movement 
has  been  surprisingly  rapid  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  especially  in  view 
of  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  of  1905,  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  survey  the  whole  ground  covered  by  these  experiments, 
and  to  sum  up  as  accurately  as  possible  the  main  results  that  have 
been  achieved. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  the  colony  originated 
with  the  feeling  of  social  reformers  that  the  land  question  and  the 
unemployed  question  were  inseparable,  that  for  several  classes  of 
the  unemployed  almost  the  only  resource  is  w^ork  on  the  land, 
which,  at  any  rate,  offers  to  the  workless  a  chance  of  productive 
and  useful  employment.  General  Van  Den  Bosch,  the  founder  of 
the  Society  of  Beneficence  in  Holland,  realised  the  truth  of  this 
when  he  started  the  first  Dutch  labour  colony  at  Frederiksoord  in 
1818  with  the  motto,  "Help  the  people  and  improve  the  land." 

The  experience  of  the  past  two  winters  has  taught  us  that  the 
unemployed  in  our  gi^eat  centres  of  population  must  somehow  or 
other  be  given  work  if  they  are  not  to  become  demoralised  and 
degraded  and,  therefore,  a  danger  to  the  community.  Side  by  side 
with  this  gi'owing  feeling  is  also  the  conviction  that  England  would 
be  far  more  happy  and  prosperous  if  she  were  not  so  altogether 
dependent  on  other  countries  for  her  food  supply.  If  there  were 
no  land  needing  to  be  cultivated,  or  if  land  were  not  at  the  present 
time  going  out  of  cultivation,  the  case  for  drastic  action  would  not 
be  strong,  but  the  soil  cries  out  for  labour,  and  many  great  tracts 
of  the  country  have  become  a  wilderness.  Bring  the  waste  labour 
in  contact  with  the  waste  land  and  both  will  be  improved,  or,  as 
Commander  Booth  Tucker,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  put  it  to 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  "put  the  waste  labour  on  the  waste  land  by 
means  of  the  waste  capital,  and  thus  convert  this  trinity  of  waste 
into  a  unity  of  production."  This  much  we  can  say  without 
seeming  in  any  sense  to  run  the  risk  of  exaggeration,  that  such  an 
experiir.ent  is  worth  making  here  and  everywhere  else  throughout 
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the  British  Empire.  It  is  only  a  very  broad  generalisation,  but  it 
gives  a  clue  to  the  sort  of  line  all  who  are  interested  in  farm  and 
labour  colonies  are  beginning  to  take. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  a  more  exhaustive  consideration  of 
this  subject  and  a  detailed  examination  of  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  these  desirable  results  can  be  attained.  Let  us  first  premise 
that  labour  on  the  land  is  productive.  It  is  true  that,  if  unwisely 
directed,  it  may  not  produce  enough  to  maintain  the  man  who 
labours ;  even  so  it  is  better  that  he  should  do  some  work  than  do 
none,  better  for  him  and  more  profitable  for  the  land;  but  the 
contention  is  that  under  proper  control  and  management  most  men 
can  by  their  own  labour  raise  the  food  which  they  themselves  will 
afterwards  consume.  This  is  the  fact  that  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
when  we  are  considering  the  problem  of  how  to  help  the  unemployed. 
Even  though  you  may  not  get  a  full  return  for  the  money  outlay, 
you  are,  at  any  rate,  not  wasting  the  money  on  such  ruinous 
expenditure  as  a  stoneyard  involves,  while  you  are  effecting  a 
radical  change  in  the  physical  and  moral  life  of  the  man,  and  to 
some  extent  at  least  improving  the  soil  upon  which  he  works. 

Whatever  type  of  colony  we  may  think  it  desirable  to  start, 
there  are  several  important  questions  to  be  answered.  Is  our 
expenditure  a  real  saving?  Does  this  method  of  treatment 
conduce  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  man  and  the  reclamation  of  the 
land?  Are  there  any  illustrations  of  where  such  men  as  the 
colony  helps  have  been  made  self-supporting?  If  such  results  can 
be  achieved  in  any  measure  are  we  justified  in  pursuing  our 
experiments  and  urging  others  to  make  the  attempt? 

Great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  whole  question  this 
winter  by  the  action  of  the  Government  in  introducing  their 
Unemployed  Bill,  though  in  its  eviscerated  form  much  of  its  value 
is  lost;  but  still  more  thanks  are  due  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Eels,  who  has  so  resolutely  insisted  on  the  principles  that  we  have 
already  laid  down,  and  has  backed  up  his  argument  by  the  offer  of 
farms  to  various  public  bodies.  Two  colonies,  to  which  we  shall 
allude  more  in  detail  later  on,  are  already  in  existence  as  a  result 
of  his  action — Laindon  Colony,  in  connection  with  the  Poplar  Board 
of  Guardians,  and  the  Hollesley  Bay  Colony,  near  Woodbridge,  in 
Suffolk,  in  connection  with  the  Central  Unemployed  Committee. 
In  both  cases  Mr.  Eels  offered  the  authority  in  question  the  loan 
for  three  years  at  a  peppercorn  rent,  with  option  of  purchase  at 
the  end  of  that  period  at  the  original  cost  price.  It  is  this  public- 
spirited  offer,  or  series  of  offers,  for  these  are  not  the  only  instances, 
aided  by  men  like  Mr.  George  Lansbury,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Will  Crooks,  M.P.,  which  has  so  greatly  advanced  the 
whole  question  in  public  favour. 
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I. — Colonies    for    the    Unemployable. 

(a)  Phfjsically  and  Mentally  Defective. 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  labour  colonies  that  are 
especially  suited  to  the  various  classes  of  the  unemployed,  it  is 
necessary  to  clear  the  way  by  a  short  statement  respecting  the 
labour  colony  method  of  treating  the  so-called  unemployable, 
including  in  our  category  not  only  the  vagrant  and  the  mendicant, 
but  also  those  who  are  physically  incapable  of  following  ordinary 
industrial  employment  in  the  town.  We  may  begin  with  this 
latter  class.  Generally  speaking,  men  who  are  unemployable  in 
the  ordinary  sense  owing  to  physical  causes,  and  yet  might  be 
employed  on  the  land  with  good  results  to  themselves,  -are  the 
epileptic  and  the  feeble-minded.  It  is  one  of  the  blots  upon  the 
escutcheon  of  modern  society  that  until  recently  so  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  men,  women,  and  children  suffering  from  such 
diseases.  A  great  change,  however,  has  come  over  the  country  in 
this  respect,  and  the  question  is  now  receiving  a  large  amount  of 
attention  owing  to  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Feeble-minded 
which  is  sitting  at  the  time  of  writing. 

The  adult  epileptic,  however,  is  still  in  a  sad  plight  as  compared 
with  many  other  sections  of  the  community  who  have  suffered 
from  misfortune  or  sickness.  Some  of  them,  a  large  number,  are 
to  be  found  in  our  workhouses,  where  they  receive  a  treatment 
which  cannot  be  said  to  .be  either  scientific  or  humane.  The 
majority  of  them  are  still  to  be  found  living  in  the  homes  of  the 
very  poor,  a  grievous  burden  to  the  family  itself,  and  somewhat 
of  a  trial  to  all  the  neighbours.  Many  of  these  epileptics,  gradually 
becoming  feeble-minded,  suffer  ill-usage  from  rough  and  foolish 
lads,  and  in  any  case  little  or  nothing  is  done  to  lighten  their  sad 
condition  or  to  make  them  useful  to  the  community.  The  medical 
study  of  epilepsy  has  now  reached  that  stage  when  almost  every 
epileptic  can  find  some  relief  from  proper  treatment  even  if  an 
absolute  cure  be  impossible.  Medical  experts  are  generally  agreed 
that,  apart  altogether  from  any  treatment  by  means  of  drugs,  fresh 
air  and  the  right  kind  of  diet  are  essential  if  these  sufferers  are  to 
be  assisted.  In  many  cases  they  can  be  employed  in  healthy 
outdoor  labour  such  as  w411  interest  and  occupy  them  to  the 
required  extent  without  taxing  too  much  an  enfeebled  brain  or 
greatly  fatiguing  the  body.  Such  work  can  best  be  found  upon 
the  land,  and  a  colony  offers  employment  which  is  not  only 
conducive  to  health,  but  also  will  allow  of  an  epileptic  being 
employed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  In  such  a  colony  the  work 
would  necessarily  be  under  the  advice  and  guidance  of  the  medical 
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man,  but  in  almost  any  case  some  proportion  of  the  food  required 
to  maintain  him  could  be  produced  by  this  necessary  and  beneficial 
labour.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  few  of  these  colonies  are  in 
existence.  What  the  Christian  Union  for  Social  Service  is  doing 
at  Lingfield  and  Starnthwaite  for  epileptic  children  ought  to  be 
done  for  adult  epileptics  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Employment  of  Epileptics,  which 
will  soon  publish  its  twelfth  annual  report,  has  already  done 
something  to  remove  the  disgrace  which  we  have  incurred  by  our 
neglect  of  the  epileptic  in  the  past,  and  the  Chalfont  Colony, 
which,  as  compared  with  Bielefeld,  is  in  its  infancy,  has  already 
completely  justified  its  existence.  This  colony  has  gradually 
increased  in  efficiency  of  organisation  as  well  as  in  size  year  by 
year.  In  1895  the  average  number  of  colonists  was  24,  the  total 
expenditure  £1,719,  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  each  colonist  being 
£71.  12s.  6d.,  but  in  1901,  with  an  average  of  134|-  colonists,  the 
cost  was  only  £4,333,  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  being 
reduced  by  55  per  cent.  On  the  average  in  the  colony  there  are 
about  twice  as  many  males  as  females.  The  male  colonists  are 
principally  employed  in  the  building  department,  carpentering, 
plumbing,  painting,  bricklaying,  and  smiths'  work ;  the  remainder 
are  chiefly  occupied  in  farm  and  garden  work,  while  about  half  a 
dozen  are  engaged  in  basket  making.  They  take  it  in  turn  to 
give  their  services  in  the  home  as  required.  Of  the  female 
colonists  nearly  half  are  employed  in  the  laundry,  the  remainder 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  housework  and  needlework,  but  a  good 
deal  of  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  plenty  of  fresh  air  daily. 
Keference  has  been  made  to  the  colony  at  Bielefeld,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  important  colony  of  its  sort  in  the  world.  Over  two 
thousand  epileptics  are  there  cared  for,  and,  although  many  of 
them  are  children,  a  large  number  of  adults  are  being  treated,  and 
some  permanent  cures  effected.  Of  late  years  greater  care  in 
diagnosis  and  in  the  use  of  bromide  have  resulted  in  a  larger 
percentage  of  cures,  while  the  open  air  work  on  the  land,  both  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bielefeld  and  at  the  Wilhelmsdorf  Colony, 
have  very  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  with  which  adult 
patients  have  been  treated. 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  epileptics  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  feeble-ininded,  who  are  a  constant  responsibility 
in  our  workhouses  and  our  county  asylums,  where  the  treatment 
is  costly,  when  under  the  conditions  which  special  colonies  offer 
the  best  of  them  might  contribute  something  to  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  by  labour,  while  their  mental  faculties  might  be 
trained  in  various  ways.  So  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  all 
that   need   be   said  is   that    epileptic    and  feeble-minded  children 
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become  unemployable  in  later  years,  so  that  the  colonies  for  them 
which  have  already  been  estabUshed  are  fulfilling  a  very  real  and 
pressing  need. 

The  same  treatment  might  also  be  meted  out  to  the  inebriate, 
who  is  far  more  likely  to  recover  under  the  healthy  and  normal 
influences  which  he  or  she  finds  in  a  country  colony.  Granted  the 
right  kind  of  management,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  such 
colonies  should  not  be  the  most  potent  means  in  restoring  to  the 
ranks  of  the  employed  those  who  have  put  themselves  outside  the 
pale  of  citizenship  by  habits  of  intemperance. 

{b)  Crimtnal  and  Vagi'ant. 

But  perhaps  the  largest  section  of  the  unemployable  is  the 
vagrant  class  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  both  men  and 
women,  who  are  quite  capable  of  working,  but  who  have  degenerated 
and  become  demoralised,  it  may  be  by  lack  of  work,  possibly  by 
lack  of  training,  or  by  evil  conditions  in  their  youth.  The  vagrant 
is  constantly  on  the  look  out  for  opportunities  of  obtaining  food  and 
lodging  without  giving  work  in  return.  He  habitually  depends 
upon  charity,  and  finally  becomes  a  danger  to  the  w^hole  community. 
Whatever  causes  may  have  contributed  towards  the  making  of 
the  vagrant,  whether  hereditary  disposition  or  lack  of  training  in 
youth,  physical  deficiency,  or  unemployment,  the  truth  is  that 
a  nomad  class  has  been  created  which  the  casual  ward  of  the 
workhouse  does  nothing  to  destroy  but  rather  tends  to  encourage. 
It  is  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  vagrancy  problem  is  becoming  an 
increasingly  difficult  one  in  all  parts  of  the  country  that  conferences 
have  so  often  been  held  between  various  Poor  Law  authorities  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  this  type  of  the  unemployable, 
.and  that  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy  is  reporting 
on  the  subject.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  some  modification  of  the  Belgian  penal  system  wall  have  to  be 
introduced  into  England,  and  Sir  John  Gorst's  Bill,  which  has,  of 
course,  only  been  introduced  and  not  discussed,  gave  expression  to 
that  feeling. 

Several  small  Commissions  have  visited  the  colony  at  Merxplas, 
near  Antwerp,  which  with  two  other  colonies  is  the  Belgian 
Government's  attempt  to  stamp  out  mendicity.  In  Belgium 
vagrancy  is  not  strictly  speaking  a  penal  offence,  but  it  is  regarded 
as  so  much  of  a  social  danger  as  to  require  special  treatment,  and 
by  Article  13  of  the  law^  of  1891  the  Juge  de  Paix  has  authority  to 
order  the  removal  of  a  vagrant  convicted  of  begging  to  the  great 
penal  colony  at  Merxplas  known  as  a  "Depot  de  Mendicite."  The 
methods  employed  appear  to  be  much  more  strictly  repressive  than 
redemptive.     M.   Stroobant,   who  is  at  the  head  of  this  colony, 
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stated  emphatically  that  the  object  of  Merxplas  was  repressive. 
To  quote  his  own  words:  "It  taught  men  to  work  and  to  work 
regularly;  it  saved  them  from  their  own  vices — the  vices  that  had 
brought  them  there — but  it  did  not  seem  to  prevent  them  from  going 
back  over  and  over  again."  The  colony  compels  men  to  work  at 
agriculture,  manufactures,  forestry,  and  household  employment. 
Soldiers  conduct  the  agriculturalists  to  their  various  fields,  although 
it  is  not  very  difficult  for  colonists  to  escape.  This  seems  to  cause 
no  anxiety  to  the  director,  who  says  that  if  they  can  get  work  and 
are  willing  to  do  it  all  the  better,  and  that  if  they  are  unwilling  to 
work  they  are  sure  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police  and  be 
returned  again  to  the  colony.  Merxplas  is  practically  self-supporting, 
and,  as  the  report  of  the  Vagrancy  Committee  points  out,  there  is  no 
comparison  so  far  as  cost  is  concerned  between  the  Belgian  system 
and  the  casual  ward  system  of  England.  Including  the  small  wages 
that  are  paid  to  the  colonists — and  the  wage  system  ought  certainly 
to  be  adopted  in  England  at  a  compulsory  labour  colony — and  taking 
even  the  aged  and  infirm  into  account,  the  entire  cost  is  under  £10 
per  head  per  annum,  and  the  small  wages  will  account  for  at  least 
half  of  this. 

In  addition  to  the  colony  at  Merxplas  with  4,500  men,  there  is 
one  at  Wortel  and  another  at  Hoogstraeten,  the  three  colonies 
between  them  possessing  about  3,000  acres  of  land.  The  two  latter 
colonies  form  one  establishment,  and  are  known  as  a  "Maison  de 
Eefuge."  They  are  not  penal  in  the  strict  sense,  and  are  tending 
to  become  rather  the  resort  of  the  aged  and  the  infirm.  The 
number  of  colonists  is  greatly  increased  by  severe  weather. 
Hoogstraeten  w^ould  have  about  800  in  summer  and  about  1,500 
in  winter;  Wortel,  450  in  summer,  and  perhaps  three  times  that 
number  in  winter.  Very  few  of  the  colonists  are  young  men,  and. 
the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  forced — and  with  this  conclusion 
both  M.  Leroy,  the  "Director  Principal,"  and  M.  Stroobant,  the 
director  at  Merxplas,  agree — is  that  the  genuine  unemployed  man 
is  relieved  outside  the  colony,  and  that  almost  the  only  men 
who  are  sent  to  the  colony  are  professional  beggars  or  habitual 
drunkards. 

A  similar  system,  not  so  thoroughly  carried  out,  prevails  in 
Holland,  where  there  are  three  Government  colonies  which  may  be 
described  as  penal  for  beggars  and  tramps,  Veenhuizen  and  Hoorn 
being  for  men,  and  the  national  workhouse  at  Leiden  for  women. 
The  former  is  for  vagabondage  proper,  while  at  the  two  latter  habitual 
drunkards  are  also  admitted.  The  present  population  of  Veenhuizen 
is  about  3,600,  divided  into  three  sections,  and  the  work  consists 
chiefly  of  forestry,  agriculture,  gardening,  and  various  handicrafts, 
such  as  weaving,  carpentering,  masonry,  smiths'  work,  and  the 
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manufacture  of  furniture,  boots,  and  clothing.  The  colonist 
prisoners  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  within  the  colony, 
and  have  a  very  small  allowance  for  wages. 

What  is  proposed  is  that  power  to  detain  in  colonies  shall  be 
given  to  magistrates  in  England,  with  due  precautions  and  under 
all  possible  safeguards,  and  that  for  this  pm-pose  Boards  of 
Guardians  within  County  Council  areas  shall  establish  colonies 
which  will  offer  the  opportunity  of  useful  and  honourable  work  on 
the  land  to  a  class  of  men  which  at  present  is  a  drain  on  the 
community  and  a  real  danger  to  its  citizen  life. 

The  great  advantage  that  a  farm  colony  would  have  over  the 
casual  ward  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  environment  of 
this  class  of  man  is  absolutely  changed.  In  the  first  place,  he  is 
no  longer  allowed  his  freedom  after  a  few  hours'  work.  He  would 
enter  the  colony  for  a  certain  definite  period,  and  his  future  would 
depend  upon  his  conduct  during  that  period.  In  the  second  place, 
the  work  is  useful  and  humanising,  whether  it  be  in  spade  labour 
on  the  land,  in  forestry,  in  the  tending  of  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs 
for  the  best  and  most  skilled  of  the  men,  or  in  the  manufacture  of 
those  things  which  are  essential  to  the  conduct  of  a  colony  on  a 
large  scale.  It  should  always  be  possible  to  provide  a  reasonable 
amount  of  recreation  for  these  men.  They  might  have  then*  own 
band  and  their  own  library,  and  the  nominal  wage  system  would 
enable  them  to  purchase  such  small  luxuries  as  tobacco,  and  thus 
offer  an  additional  incentive  to  men  to  do  their  best.  After  all  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  men  are  not  for  the  most  part 
hopeless.  Many  of  them  are  men  of  weak  character,  easily  swayed 
and  led  by  the  baser  kind.  They  need  not  be  permanently 
unemployable,  and  it  might  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  director, 
when  real  improvement  is  visible,  to  pass  on  such  men  to  a  free 
colony,  with  the  possibility  before  them  of  rising  to  independence 
and  citizenship. 

II. — Colonies  for  Lower  Class  of  Unemployed. 

Physically  and  Morally  Weak. 

In  considering  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  labour  and  farm 
colonies  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  unemployed  we  have  to 
remember  that  the  unemployed  themselves  can  be  broken  up  into 
many  classes,  and  that  for  each  of  these  classes  some  provision 
should  be  made  whether  in  the  town  or  in  the  country.  It  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  proposed  that  skilled  men  who  are  usually 
employed  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  but  who  are  thrown  out 
of  work  by  some  severe  depression  in  trade  which  affects  large 
districts  of  the  country,  should  be  assisted  at  a  labour  colony,  but 
for  almost;  every  other  class  such  a  method  might  very  well  be 
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adopted,  although  each  class  would  have  to  be  considered 
separately,  and  modifications  of  the  colony  system  would  have  to 
be  introduced  to  suit  their  varying  needs  and  circumstances. 

Let  us  take  first  the  class  which  bulks  most  largely  in  the 
pubhc  imagination,  which  in  all  our  large  industrial  centres  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  difficult  problem.  I  refer  to  the  chronically 
unemployed,  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  unskilled  labourers. 
During  the  most  prosperous  years  a  certain  percentage  of  manual 
workers  are  unemployed  for  various  reasons.  There  can  be  little 
or  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  unemployed  in  such  years 
are  men  who  have  no  regular  trade,  who  are  slightly  less  fit  for 
work  than  their  fellow  men,  who  to  some  degree,  at  any  rate,  are 
physically  or  morally  incompetent.  This  must  not  be  construed 
into  a  general  condemnation  of  this  class,  nor  does  it  place  all 
casual  labourers  in  the  category  of  the  incompetent.  It  simply 
states  that  one  important  cause  of  inefficiency  is  unemployment, 
and  the  longer  the  unemployment  the  greater  the  inefficiency. 

What  is  wanted  for  this  class  of  man  is  a  colony  which  will 
utilise  his  services  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and,  meanw^hile, 
by  this  inducement  to  regular  work,  so  increase  his  physical 
powers  and  capabilities  that  he  may  be  able  once  again,  if 
necessary,  to  obtain  a  situation  in  the  regular  ranks  of  industry. 
There  can  be  no  harm  done  in  trying  to  restore  hope  and  strength 
to  the  thousands  of  men  who,  owdng  to  lack  of  work,  enterprise, 
or  character,  have  become  hopeless  and  demoralised.  Many  of 
these  men  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  able-bodied  of  our 
workhouses,  for  whom  little  or  nothing  is  done.  It  is  tiue  that 
some  kind  of  occupation  is  given  to  them  in  the  workhouse  itself, 
but,  as  a  rule,  that  occupation  is  neither  continuous  nor  useful, 
and  the  result  is  that  they  tend  to  become  habitual  idlers,  with 
that  apathetic  look  which  always  seems  to  belong  to  the  w^orkhouse 
inmate. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  such  men  Boards  of  Guardians  have  for 
many  years  been  attempting  to  discover  some  expedient,  and  the 
labour  colony  has  often  been  suggested,  but  until  quite  recently  no 
Board  was  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  make  such  an  experiment 
until  the  Poplar  Guardians,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fels, 
obtained  possession  of  a  farm  at  Laindon,  in  Essex.  As  long  ago 
as  1894  a  Conference  of  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians  had 
been  called  by  the  Poplar  Union  to  consider  the  question  of 
providing  work  for  the  unemployed  on  the  land,  but  the  Local 
Government  Board  always  replied  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
Conference  that  the  existing  law  did  not  authorise  the  formation 
of  a  separate  Board  for  dealing  with  the  question,  and  they  could 
not  hold  out  any  expectation  that  they  would  propose  legislation 
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for  the  purpose  of  giving  etfect  to  such  a  proposal.  At  the  same 
time  they  stated  that  "If  the  Guardians  of  any  Union  should 
determine  on  a  claim  for  providing  land  with  a  view  to  its  being  used 
so  that  work  thereon  may  atford  a  test  of  the  necessities  of  persons 
who  apply  to  them  on  the  ground  of  their  being  unemployed, 
and  inform  the  Board  fully  of  their  proposals  and  all  the  details  of 
the  arrangements  which  they  contemplate,  the  Board  will  give  the 
matter  their  careful  consideration."  The  Guardians  accordingly 
made  a  proposal  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm  of  200  acres,  with  full 
particulars  of  their  plan  for  setting  the  unemployed  to  work  upon 
the  land,  but  the  Local  Government  Board  declined  to  grant  their 
sanction  to  the  purchase  of  the  land  except  as  a  site  for  a 
workhouse.  Then  follow^ed  in  1893  an  experiment  in  connection 
with  the  Salvation  Army  Labour  Colony  at  Hadleigh.  A  limited 
number  of  able-bodied  men  were  sent  for  three  months  to  be 
trained,  the  sum  of  10s.  6d.  per  week  being  paid  by  the  Board  for 
their  maintenance.  Finally  Mr.  Joseph  Fels  offered  the  Board 
that,  if  they  would  open  up  and  maintain  a  farm  colony  somewhat 
on  the  lines  of  the  successful  experiments  made  both  here  and 
abroad,  he  would  be  willing  to  purchase  a  suitable  tract  of  land 
and  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Guardians  free  of  rent.  Mr.  Fels 
then  submitted  a  definite  offer  of  100  acres  of  land  at  a  peppercorn 
rent  for  a  period  of  three  years,  w^ith  the  option  of  purchase  at  or 
before  the  expiration  of  that  term  for  the  price  originally  paid  for 
the  land.  The  Local  Government  Board  at  length  gave  their 
consent  to  Mr.  Fels'  proposal,  and  a  farm  of  100  acres  at  Dunton, 
near  Laindon,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Fels  for  the  sum  of  £2,125, 
including  a  house  and  farm  buildings,  and  full  possession  of  the 
farm  was  obtained  by  the  Guardians  on  the  5th  of  March,  1904. 
Dormitories  and  a  dining-room  were  erected,  together  wdth  a 
laundry  and  lavatory  blocks,  at  a  cost  of  £1,278,  while  rain-w^ater 
tanks  and  repairs  to  existing  buildings  cost  another  £481. 
Beginning  wnth  six  men  in  June,  1904,  the  number  rapidly  grew 
to  100  in  August,  and  since  that  time  50  additional  men  who  were 
unemployed  have  been  sent  down  under  a  separate  regulation 
through  the  Central  Unemployed  Committee  from  the  borough  of 
Poplar.  These  men,  on  the  whole,  have  worked  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Superintendent,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  w^ork,  not  only  has 
a  large  reservoir  capable  of  storing  200,000  gallons  of  w^ater  been 
erected,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  farm  has  been  thoroughly 
dug  and  planted,  and  progress  made  in  the  w^ork  of  recovering 
much  of  the  land  that  up  to  recent  times  was  derelict.  The  opinion 
of  the  Superintendent,  given  with  much  deliberation — an  opinion 
which  I  myself  can  confirm  from  personal  experience — is  that 
these  unskilled  labourers,  both  workhouse  inmates  and  unemployed, 
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have  gradually  improved  under  the  new  regime.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  morale  and  physique  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
men  as  they  were  and  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Many  of  them 
are  now  qualified  to  take  positions  on  farms.  Some  have  already 
found  situations  in  this  direction,  others  have  found  work  in  the 
town.  They  may  not  be  many  in  number  (although  it  is  an  increasing 
percentage)  who  have  thus  returned  to  ordinary  avocations,  but 
beyond  all  doubt  the  men  who  are  left  are  far  better  fitted  than 
before  for  either  work  upon  the  land  or  work  in  the  town.  They 
have  acquired  knowledge  and  gained  experience  which  will  be  of 
permanent  value  to  them,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  a 
select  few,  at  any  rate,  if  everything  else  fails,  might  be  despatched 
by  the  Government  to  some  Canadian  settlement,  or  perhaps 
established  on  the  land  near  by.  Even  supposing  that  the  cost  of 
maintaining  these  men  upon  the  farm  is  equal  to  the  cost  in  the 
workhouse,  the  experiment  is  still  worth  making. 

However,  up  to  the  present  the  Poplar  Colony  is  the  only  one 
in  existence  which  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Guardians,  but  that 
such  outlets  for  the  waste  labour  of  the  workhouse  will  not  be 
uncommon  in  the  near  future  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
a  dozen  Boards  are  seriously  considering  the  question  of  following 
the  example  of  Poplar,  while  Mr.  Joseph  Pels  has  made  similar 
offers  to  several  other  Poor  Law  authorities. 

Starting,  then,  with  the  unskilled  but  able-bodied  inmate  of 
the  workhouse,  we  come  to  the  unskilled  labourer,  married  or 
unmarried,  who  has  received  not  so  much  direct  relief  from  the 
Poor  Law  as  indirect  charitable  contributions  from  benevolently- 
disposed  persons  and  societies.  Let  us  at  once  admit  that  this 
very  large  class  of  unskilled  labour,  earning  a  precarious  livelihood 
at  the  very  best,  is  by  no  means  wholly  responsible  for  the 
situation  into  which  it  is  placed.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year  a 
larger  number  of  unskilled  than  skilled  labourers  are  unemployed, 
and  this  especially  applies  to  the  unorganised  section — that  is 
to  say,  the  section  not  affiliated  to  any  trade  union.  A  casual 
docker  in  East  London,  or  a  general  labourer  in  the  same  district, 
will  often  only  do  two  or  three  days'  work  in  a  fortnight;  this 
being  altogether  insufficient  to  keep  him,  he  gradually  loses  any 
hope  that  he  may  have  entertained  of  being  self-supporting,  and 
looks  to  charity  for  his  real  living.  Let  the  man  who  is  without 
blame  cast  the  first  stone.  The  demorahsation  which  results 
from  casual  labour  is  something  for  which  the  whole  community  is 
more  or  less  responsible,  and  as  such  must  be  met  by  an  attempt 
on  the  part  both  of  the  city  and  the  State  not  only  to  tide  over  the 
periods  of  depression,  but  also  to  regularise  and  organise  the 
labour,  of  this  section  of  the  unemployed. 
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We  have  many  examples  of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made 

both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  to  meet  this  special  difficulty, 
but  none  of  them  have  taken  account  of  the  need  for  classification 
if  effectual  remedy  is  to  be  applied. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  colonies  which  serve 
the  purpose  above  indicated  are  modelled  on  the  German  plan — a 
plan  which  is  not  wholly  successful  owing  to  this  lack  of  classification. 
In  England  we  have  the  Salvation  Army  Colony  of  Hadleigh,  the 
Lingfield  Training  Farm,  Libury  Hall,  a  colony  founded  by  the 
German  Labour  Colony  Central  Board,  while  in  Germany  there  are 
about  thirty  colonies  under  this  same  Board,  capable  of  receiving 
in  all  some  4,000  men.  All  these  colonies  are  run  by  philanthropy, 
though  the  German  colonies  are  subsidised  by  the  Provincial 
Government. 

The  Labour  Colonies  Central  Board  was  founded  in  October, 
1888,  on  the  initiative  of  Pastor  Yon  Bodelschwingh,  who  started 
Wilhelmsdorf  the  year  before.  The  colonies  now  under  the  Board 
(30  country  and  3  town)  are  charitable  institutions  on  religious 
lines,  to  which  all  able-bodied  men  able  to  work  are  admitted 
without  distinction  of  character  or  religion  so  long  as  there  is  room. 
The  only  form  of  punishment  is  dismissal,  and  colonists  dismissed 
for  bad  behaviour  cannot  be  admitted  into  another  colony  without 
the  consent  of  the  colony  which  discharged  them. 

The  colonies  are  supported  by  (a)  grants  from  the  Provincial 
Governments,  {b)  municipahties.  (c)  donations,  subscriptions, 
collections.  The  colonies  are  scattered  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  German  Empire,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
number  will  be  increased.  The  average  amount  needed  to  be 
made  up  by  subscriptions  and  donations  after  deducting  the  profit 
or  adding  the  loss  on  the  farms  and  industries  is  between  os.  and 
6s.  per  colonist  per  week;  the  expenses  of  administration  and 
interest  on  borrowed  capital  are  included.  So  far  as  possible  an 
attempt  is  made  to  arrange  for  the  fluctuation  of  the  labour  market, 
since  there  are  nearly  twice  as  many  men  in  a  colony  in  winter  as 
in  summer.  The  result  is  that  the  winter  work  is  supplemented  by 
the  reclamation  of  waste  land  either  on  the  colonies  themselves  or 
on  the  property  of  neighbouring  landowners.  One  difficulty  we  may 
foresee  in  the  future  is  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  more  land  to 
reclaim  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colonies.  It  may  be  necessary 
in  this  case  to  sell  or  lease  the  farms  and  to  establish  other  colonies 
elsewhere.  There  is  a  growing  feeling — a  feeling  which  the  writer 
found  was  strongly  expressed  at  Bielefeld — that  it  would  be 
necessary  in  the  future  to  classify  somewhat  more  strictly  than 
in  the  past. 
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The  radical  fault  of  all  the  German  colonies  is  the  admixture 
of  classes.  Varying  reports  have  been  received  and  published  with 
regard  to  these  colonies,  but  a  careful  investigation  on  the  spot 
seems  to  show^  that  the  Board  of  Trade  report  has  somewhat 
exaggerated  the  number  of  men  who  may  be  called  "  criminal." 
Eoughly  speaking,  20  per  cent,  would  be  criminal,  20  per  cent, 
first  offenders  (that  is  to  say,  men  charged  with  mendicancy  or 
vagrancy),  about  50  per  cent,  men  of  somewhat  weak  will — 
deficient  in  some  respect  or  below  par  in  physical  and  mental 
ability — w^hile  about  10  per  cent,  w^ould  be  willing  and  industrious 
men  of  good  character  unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
It  is,  however,  for  the  50  per  cent,  referred  to  that  this  class  of 
colony  is  required.  A  much  more  satisfactory  result  would  be 
produced  if  the  criminal  could  be  separated  off  from  the  man  of 
fairly  good  character,  and  if  again  the  genuine  unemployed  could 
be  given  a  trial  in  another  colony  where  opportunity  w^ould  be 
offered,  if  necessary,  of  permanent  work  upon  the  land. 

The  best  results  that  have  been  produced  in  Germany  can  be 
witnessed  at  Luhlerheim.  The  Board  of  Trade  report  gives 
Wilhelmsdorf  as  an  example,  but  Wilhelmsdorf,  though  the  oldest 
of  these  colonies,  is  somewhat  handicapped  by  being  closely 
connected  with  the  epileptic  colony  at  Bielefeld,  the  result  being  a 
larger  proportion  of  mentally  and  physically  "below-par"  men  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Luhlerheim  has  the  advantage  of 
a  rather  exceptional  man  in  the  person  of  Herr  Siemon,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  farming  work  of  the  Eauhe  Haus,  near 
Hamburg.  He  has  created  out  of  somewhat  unpromising  material, 
in  the  shape  both  of  waste  land  and  waste  labour,  what  must  be 
regarded  as  an  extremely  successful  labour  colony.  The  buildings 
have  been,  in  the  main,  constructed  by  the  colonists  with  a  very 
little  paid  skilled  assistance.  The  colony  itself  is  gradually  being 
transformed  from  a  tract  of  barren  and  sandy  soil,  which  refused 
to  grow  anj'thing  owing  to  the  hard  ocherous  spit  beneath  the 
surface,  into  a  fertile  and  productive  farm.  The  cowsheds  and 
piggeries,  two  very  important  factors  in  the  success  of  the  colony, 
were  constructed  by  the  colonists  under  skilled  superintendence. 
The  general  result  witnessed  is  the  partial  reclamation,  at  all 
events,  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  men  at  a  cost  of  something 
like  2s.  7d.  per  head  per  week — about  half  the  cost  of  any  other 
colony  in  Germany,  and  less  than  half  the  cost  of  any  similar 
experiment  in  England.  If  Luhlerheim  could  pick  and  choose  its 
men,  rejecting  only  those  who  have  any  radical  moral  or  physical 
defect,  it  might  almost  become  self-supporting.  What  is  needed  in 
Germany  is  the  establishment  of  colonies  side  by  side  with  the 
existing  institutions  into  which  could  be  drafted  either  the  worst 
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or  the  best  of  the  men  who  from  time  to  time  resort  to  these 
harbours  of  refuge.  Classification  in  this  respect  would,  I  feel 
confident,  result  in  real  economy,  and  it  would  at  the  same  time 
render  the  scientific  and  reformative  treatment  of  the  lowest  type 
much  more  possible. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  English  colonies,  we  are  struck 
with  the  fact  that  both  Hadleigh  and  Lingfield  labour  under 
peculiar  difhculties  owing  to  the  inadequate  financial  support 
which  they  receive,  especially  from  the  authorities  which  are  most 
indebted  to  these  colonies  for  assistance.  It  is  almost  pathetic  to 
read  the  reports  that  have  been  written  concerning  the  vvork  thus 
carried  on.  The  Provincial  Governments  in  Germany  do,  at  any 
rate,  subsidise  the  colonies  to  some  extent  (about  one-third  of  the 
cost  being  derived  from  such  sources),  but  in  England  both 
Hadleigh  and  Lingfield,  apart  from  private  subscriptions,  have 
only  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  look  to,  if  we  except  the  work  of 
the  Mansion  House  Fund  and  Central  Unemployed  Committee  in 
connection  with  Hadleigh  during  the  last  two  winters.  In  any 
case,  the  financial  support  derivable  from  such  sources  barely 
covers  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  the  men  who  are  sent  by 
Boards  of  Guardians,  so  far  from  being  selected  with  a  view  to 
their  permanent  benetit,  are  often  the  hopeless  ne'er-do-wells  who 
would  cost  such  Boards  a  larger  sum  if  they  remained  in  the 
workhouse. 

In  this  sense  especially,  apart  from  its  work  amongst  epileptic 
children,  Lingfield  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  subsidised  Poor 
Law  colony,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Director  and  those  in 
charge  that  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  This  colony  consists  of  a  farm  of  250  acres, 
and  has  now  been  in  existence  for  over  nine  years.  It 
accommodates  some  fifty  or  sixty  men  of  various  types,  thus 
described  by  the  Director,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Brooks: — 

1.  Youths  with  physical  defects ;  others  diill-witted  or  half-witted.     These 

were,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  only  cases  that  Guardians  would 
send. 

2.  Men  at  the  other  end  of  life,  nearly  all  over  fifty  years  of  age.     A  few 

of  these  would  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the  workhouse ; 
but,  on  the  land,  would  be  able  partly  or  wholly  to  maintain 
themselves  for  some  years. 

3.  The  ne'er-do-well  sons  of  lower  middle-class  homes,  who  are  exceedingly 

difficidt  to  direct. 

4.  The  drmikards.     Of  these  last  the  colony  has  had,  among  the  500  men 

who  have  been  through  it,  120.  jt 

Mr.  Brooks  adds  what  is  a  partial  explanation  of  the  somewhat 
large  cost  of  running  the  colony  : — 

From  the  first  day  until  now  we  have  never  had  a  man  who  was  (a)  sober, 
(b)  healthy,  (c)  skilful,  {d)  young,  (e)  industrious. 
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He  also  adds: — 

Guardians  do  not  seem  to  have  realised  the  opportunities  that  Lingfield 
supplies,  and  so  they  have  sent  to  us  very  largely — almost  entirely,  indeed — 
their  hopeless  cases.  The  able-bodied  "  in-and-outs  "  of  the  workhouse  they 
do  not  care  to  send,  I  suppose  because  of  the  hope  that  these  men  will  be  more 
economically  dealt  with  as  "in-and-outs"  than  by  the  more  continuous 
expenditure  which  a  farm  colony  would,  for  a  time,  involve.  ' 

He  claims,  however,  to  have  been  able  to  rehabilitate  and 
restore  to  mental,  moral,  and  physical  health  33  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  put  in  his  hands,  and  surely  there  can  be  no  question 
whatever  that  if  Lingfield  can  do  this  v^rith  the  material  at  its 
command  it  is  an  institution  which  should  receive  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  State.  The  cost  is  not  extravagant  as  compared 
with  the  Poor  Law.  It  works  out  at  9s.  per  week  per  man, 
exclusive  of  clothing,  the  chief  item  being  food,  4s.  lOd.  per  week ; 
lodging  and  laundry,  2s.  2d.;  superintendence,  Is.  6d.;  waste  and 
medical  care,  6d. 

In  such  a  colony  farming  cannot  be  made  to  pay,  that  goes 
without  saying;  the  real  assets  may  be  described  as  the  "helpless 
hves  made  useful,  waste  lives  reclaimed,  the  drunkards  restored, 
and  mischief  prevented."  What  is  required  is  that  this  colony 
should  be  set  aside  to  do  this  special  work,  and  that  some,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  cost  should  be  forthcoming  from  the  State  which 
indirectly  reaps  the  reward.  Another  part  of  the  work  of  this 
colony  is  its  treatment  of  epileptic  children,  but  as  that  is  outside 
the  sphere  of  this  article  it  need  only  be  mentioned  as  an 
extremely  valuable  and  unique  piece  of  philanthropy. 

Hadleigh  is  a  larger  colony,  run  on  somewhat  difterent  lines  by 
the  Salvation  Army.  It  consists  of  an  area  of  about  3,000  acres, 
of  which  some  400  are  let  off  at  present  to  a  farmer.  It  is  situated 
four  miles  from  Southend.  The  land  is  a  stiff  clay,  rather  poor 
and  cold  in  character,  but  it  is  rapidly  improving  in  value.  About 
100  acres  are  planted  with  fruit  trees,  and  the  total  receipts  from 
the  fruit  farm,  its  pastures,  market  gardens,  chicken  farms,  and 
brick  works  in  1904  amounted  to  over  £33,000.  The  population 
on  the  land  near  by  has  as  a  result  of  the  colony  greatly  increased, 
and  Hadleigh  village  now  numbers  over  1,300,  and  in  many 
respects  is  quite  thriving.  Here  again  the  difficulty  crops  up  of 
the  great  mixture  of  men  which  Hadleigh  receives — many  of  them 
taken  from  the  shelters  in  the  town,  some  supplied  by  Boards  of 
Guardians^  while  a  few  are  capable,  willing  workers  who  are 
unemployed  for  the  time  being,  or  who  have  come  down  through 
misfortune;  the  remainder  are  weak,  unsatisfactory  men  sent  by 
philanthropic  societies,  by  relatives,  and  friends.  The  best  of 
these  men  Hadleigh  seems  to  have  little  difficulty  in  restoring 
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once  more  to  permanent  occupation,  or  if  they  cannot  be  so 
restored  they  are  usually  emigrated.  The  majority  require  a 
longer  period  of  treatment  than  the  colony,  for  many  reasons,  is 
able  to  give,  and  the  result  is  that  much  of  the  labour  is  thrown 
away.  As  soon  as  a  man  has  been  built  up  physically  and 
mentally  he  goes  back  again  to  the  town,  and  unless  he  is 
successful  in  finding  permanent  work  he  is  likely  once  more  to 
deteriorate,  and  resume  his  position  in  the  ranks  of  the  relatively 
unemployable.  Hadleigh  can,  at  a  pinch,  take  in  500  or  600  men, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  provide  suitable  work  for  this  number,  nor 
is  it  easy  to  classify  the  men  so  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  their 
work.  The  result  is  that  Hadleigh,  like  Lingfield,  cannot  pay  its 
way,  and  if  it  is  to  deal  with  the  present  low  type  of  labour  it 
must  be  financially  aided  from  without.  In  my  opinion  both 
Hadfield  and  Lingfield  should  be  subsidised  by  the  Government, 
and  thus  .enabled  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  men  who  need  the 
reforming  and  reclaiming  influence  which  such  men  as  their 
ofiicers  are  able  to  bring  to  bear.  In  the  matter  of  payment 
for  work  done,  the  two  colonies  treat  men  in  very  much  the 
same  way.  Ever}^  individual  is  paid  on  his  own  merits.  In  many 
cases  he  earns  nothing,  and,  so  far  from  being  able  to  make  any 
profit  out  of  his  labour,  he  is  a  drain  upon  the  colony.  But  if 
the  man  proves  himself  to  be  capable  and  willing  he  gradually 
becomes  a  wage  earner,  and  in  the  end,  either  in  the  colony  or 
outside  it,  manages  to  maintain  himself  by  his  own  exertions. 

The  Church  Army  also  has  a  small  labour  colony,  the  Newdigate 
Farm  Home.  It  is  really  an  emigration  test  farm,  situated  at 
Holm  wood,  near  Dorking,  and  consists  of  150  acres  of  heavy  clay 
soil,  which  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  Church  Army  in  1899 
was  practically  derelict.  The  buildings  on  the  estate  only  aftbrded 
accommodation  for  a  manager  and  his  family  and  about  eight  men, 
but  a  dormitory,  dining-room,  and  workshop  have  been  built, 
providing  accommodation  for  a  further  sixteen  men.  The  land  is 
now  in  a  fair  state  of  cultivation,  about  50  acres  being  under  crops, 
while  there  are  three  acres  of  garden  and  orchard.  During  this 
year,  after  testing  and  training,  sixty  men  and  youths  have  already 
been  emigrated.  At  the  present  moment  the  Church  Army  is 
contemplating  a  very  large  extension  of  this  colony  work,  and  a 
valuable  estate  has  already  been  offered  for  this  purpose. 

Libury  Hall,  at  Great  Munden,  Herts.,  is  an  actual  example  of 
the  German  method  in  England,  with  this  only  in  its  favour,  that 
the  German  in  England  who  happens  to  be  out  of  worli  is  a  man 
of  rather  better  type  than  the  average  colonist  in  Germany.  The 
scheme  is  to  some  extent  one  of  repatriation,  and  many  men  have 
been  sent  back  to  their  fatherland  through  its  instrumentality. 
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Mr.  E.  D.  Court,  a  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  has  given 
an  account  of  this  work,  from  which  I  make  the  following  extract : — 

The  object  and  working  of  the  colony  might  be  stated  thus : — The  mission 
of  the  colony  being  not  to  give  alms  nor  money,  but  to  help  by  affording 
opportunity  to  work,  the  freehold  of  300  acres  of  suitable  land  in  Hertfordshire 
was  purchased.  About  35  acres  of  this  is  occupied  by  buildings,  poultry  runs 
and  duck  ponds,  willow  bed,  gravel  pit,  fruit  and  vegetable  garden,  and  wood ; 
30  acres  by  meadow,  and  the  remainder  is  sown  or  planted  with  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  potatoes,  beans,  swedes,  turnips,  artichokes,  clover,  rape,  mustard, 
vetches,  and  sainfoin.  A  basket- weaving  shop  on  a  large  scale  was  erected, 
with  a  carpenter's  shop  and  smithy,  and  large  well-ventilated  stables,  cow-sheds, 
and  piggeries,  also  small  shops  for  tailor  and  shoemaker,  a  bakehouse,  laundry 
(now  being  greatly  enlarged),  dairy,  kitchen,  &c.  In  all  these  departments,  as 
well  as  in  cleaning  the  house,  work  is  found,  but  the  great  majority  of  men  are 
employed  out  of  doors,  the  stronger  men  in  digging  gravel,  breaking  flints, 
making  roads,  and  so  on ;  the  weaker  in  the  garden  or  looking  after  the  poultry. 
There  are  sixteen  cart  horses,  and  about  the  same  number  of  milk  cows,  and 
useful  experience  has  been  gained  bj^  intending  emigrants  looking  after  them. 
Beds  were  at  first  provided  for  90  men,  64  of  them  in  one  large  dormitory, 
divided  into  sixteen  cubicles.  Later,  to  meet  the  winter  pressure,  room  for 
twenty  more  beds  was  found  by  cutting  off  a  part  of  the  basket-weaving 
department,  and  it  is  proposed  shortly  to  build  for  150  more  men.  From  the 
foundation  of  the  colony  to  the  end  of  1903,  1,223  men  were  received,  of  whom 
83  left  after  a  short  time,  unwilling  to  work ;  44  were  sent  away  for  bad 
behaviour ;  1  died ;  44  were  sent  to  hospital  ill ;  money  from  home  came  for  77  ; 
105  left  of  their  own  accord  without  prospect  of  a  place,  including  in  all,  354. 
Of  the  others  98  were  at  the  end  of  1903  at  the  farm ;  places  had  been  secured 
by  370,  and  the  journey  money  back  to  Germany  had  been  earned  by  401. 
So  that  869,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  received,  had  been  distinctly 
benefited.  As  to  financial  position,  the  colony  is  not  self-supporting  so  far, 
and  probably  never  will  be.  The  buildings  have  involved  large  expenditure, 
and  the  expenses  are  heavy.  For  ten  weeks'  work  a  man  receives  not  only 
board  and  lodging,  but,  if  necessary,  clothing,  and  a  sovereign  is  spent  on  his 
return  journey  to  Germany,  while  he  is  given  tokens  to  the  value  of  l^d.  a  night 
during  his  stay  at  the  colony  unless  he  misbehaves.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
average  stay  is  a  little  under  eight  weeks,  and  for  the  first  three  weeks,  owing 
to  poor  condition  and  so  on,  not  very  much  work  is  done.  Also  there  is 
difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for  some  articles. 

Looking  at  this  type  of  colony  as  a  whole  we  come  to  this 
conclusion,  that  it  is  especially  fitted  to  deal  with  the  large  class 
of  chronically  unemployed,  giving  tone  and  strength  to  men  who 
are  below  par,  testing  the  weak-willed  and  the  lazy,  and  enabling 
a  select  few  to  pass  out  to  some  higher  colony  or  more  permanent 
occupation,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  small  minority,  the  chance  is 
given  by  means  of  emigration  to  take  up  a  new  and  more 
independent  existence  in  Canada  or  the  United   States. 

Turning  to  Scotland  we  find  one  illustration  of  this  type  of 
colony  started  partly  as  a  result  of  "General"  Booth's  book  on 
"Darkest  England."  The  Committee  appointed  recommended 
the   establishment   of  a  farm  colony,  and  in  1897   the   Scottish 
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Labour  Colony  Association  was  formed  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  the  original  Labour  Centres  Board.  The  farm  of  Mid 
Locharwoods,  consisting  of  490  acres  of  land  excellently  situated 
eight  miles  south  of  Dumfries,  was  purchased,  150  acres  being 
good  arable  land,  and  the  rest  reclaimed  or  unreclaimed  moss 
land.  The  moss  land  lies  at  one  extremity  of  Lochar  Moss,  so 
that  there  are  great  possibilities  of  expansion  in  the  operation  of 
the  colony.  The  peat  is  used  as  fuel,  and  the  land  reclaimed  by 
hming  and  claying  is  capable  of  growing  good  crops  of  turnips, 
cabbages,  carrots,  and  potatoes.  The  colonists  are  chiefly  taken 
from  a  shelter  in  Glasgow,  and  are  not  of  the  very  best  type. 
The  colony  receives  nothing  from  the  Poor  Law  authorities  in 
Scotland,  who  have  no  powder  to  make  grants  for  the  able-bodied, 
however  destitute.  It  is,  therefore,  dependent  almost  entirely  on 
voluntary  subscriptions,  the  loss  on  each  man  being  4s.  Id.  per 
head  per  week.  The  colony  received  during  the  year  1904  about 
sixty-seven  men,  and  forty  of  these  left  with  every  prospect  of 
doing  w^ell.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  free,  open,  and  regular 
Hfe  has  produced  excellent  results,  and  enabled  a  rather  low  class 
of  man  who  has  deteriorated  in  physique  to  once  more  obtain  work 
in  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade.  The  colony  is  undoubtedly 
deserving  of  every  support. 

There  are  still  several  other  colonies  that  need  a  word  or  two 
of  description.  Switzerland  possesses  two,  the  one  for  the  Canton 
of  Berne  at  Tannenhof,  the  other  at  Herdern,  in  the  .Canton  of 
Thurgau.  The  former,  established  in  1889,  consists  of  160  acres 
of  land,  w4th  accommodation  for  50  inmates ;  while  Herdern, 
estabUshed  in  1895,  has  now  about  250  acres,  and  can  take  in 
nearly  100  colonists.  As  in  Germany,  the  great  pressure  comes  in 
winter.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  colonists  are  between 
forty  and  sixty,  and  many  of  them  for  this  reason  alone  would  be 
unable  to  obtain  situations,  but  practically  no  one  is  refused  who  is 
at  all  able-bodied  except  on  the  score  of  previous  expulsion  for  bad 
behaviour.  There  is  a  very  small  wage  paid  at  both  colonies,  not 
amounting  to  more  than  3d.  or  4d.  per  day,  but  remuneration  is 
given  for  the  labour  of  the  colonists  chiefly  in  the  form  of  clothing 
and  boots.  Nearly  50  per  cent,  find  w^ork  on  leaving  the  colony  or 
have  it  found  for  them  by  the  colony  authorities.  The  finances 
are  furnished  partly  by  contributions  from  public  authorities  and 
partly  by  private  donations  and  subscriptions.  The  Swiss  colonies 
make  the  same  mistake  as  the  German  in  the  mixing  of  the  various 
classes,  in  respect  of  which  practice  Sir  C.  Green,  in  his  report  on 
the  Swiss  Labour  Colonies,  makes  this  interesting  remark : — 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  these  colonies  admit  the  criminal  element,  even 
with  the  laudable  intention  of  reforming  them  and  refitting  them  morally  and 
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materially,  seems  to  constitute  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  the 
system  as  a  relief  for  bond-fide  working  men,  whose  only  fault,  or  their  worst, 
consists  in  their  inability  to  find  the  means  to  earn  their  daily  bread. 

The  French  colony  of  La  Chalmelle  is  situated  in  the  Foret  de 
Traconne,  about  50  miles  from  Paris,  the  nearest  station  being  Les 
Essarts-la-Forestiere.  The  colony  was  founded  in  January,  1892, 
at  the  instance  of  M.  Georges  Berry,  and  consists  of  about  370 
acres  of  rather  poor  quality  land.  Since  1900  it  has  been  possible 
to  accommodate  about  55  men  at  a  time,  admission  being  granted 
to  those  who  are  recommended  by  the  directors  of  the  night  refuges 
in  Paris.  Eoughly  speaking,  the  colony,  which  is  a  municipal 
institution,  run  by  the  Council  of  Paris,  costs  the  City  Council  on 
the  average  about  £1,800  a  year,  about  £1,000  being  received  as  a 
result  of  the  sale  of  produce  and  in  other  ways.  A  special  effort  is 
made  by  the  directors  of  the  refuges,  through  the  agency  of  the 
colony,  to  return  persons  connected  with  agriculture  once  more  to 
the  soil.  Some  74  per  cent,  of  those  who  enter  the  colony  are 
connected  with  agriculture,  chiefly  country  labourers  who  flock  to 
Paris  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  and  vintage,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  find  themselves  stranded.  The  majority  are  between 
twenty  and  forty,  so  that,  both  in  respect  of  occupation  and  of  age. 
La  Chalmelle  is  a  much  more  hopeful  experiment.  The  length  of 
stay  in  the  colony  is  not  long.  Out  of  820  men,  436  left  in  less 
than  two  months,  and  an  additional  249  in  less  than  four  months, 
while  of  those,  who  left  59*9  per  cent,  obtained  situations.  During 
the  year  aoout  250  workmen  come  and  go,  and  half  of  these  seem 
to  derive  very  material  benefit  from  their  stay  at  La  Chalmelle. 
Even  with  the  rest  much  more  good  might  be  done  if  criminals, 
drunken  vagabonds,  and  the  habitu6s  of  the  night  refuges  could 
be  excluded  or  sent  to  another  institution. 

III. — Colonies  for  Better  Type  of  the  Unemployed. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  example  of  the  type  of  colony  that 
helps  the  unemployed  is  Fredericksoord,  which  is  situated  in 
Friesland,  north-east  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  about  nine  miles  from 
Steenwyk.  It  is  one  of  three,  the  other  two  being  Willemsoord 
and  Wilhleminasoord.  These  colonies  consist  of  10,000  acres  of 
heath  and  sand,  and  are  now  under  cultivation  by  town -bred  men, 
many  of  them  over  forty  years  of  age,  who  have  failed  to  get  work 
in  the  town  and  have,  therefore,  been  sent  out  by  the  Society  of 
Beneficence,  which  was  founded  in  1818  by  General  Van  Den 
Bosch.  The  colonists  are  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of 
charitable  associations  and  societies  working  in  the  big  cities  of 
Holland.  Most  of  them  are  unskilled  labourers,  and  very  few  of 
them  have  any  knowledge  of  agricultural  work.     Fredericksoord, 
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the  best  known  of  the  three,  has  a  population  of  1,900,  and  the 
work  on  which  colonists  are  engaged  is  chiefly  agricultural,  although 
it  includes  dairying,  brick-making,  mat-making,  and  basket  work. 

These  three  colonies  receive  married  men  with  their  families, 
as  well  as  unmarried  men.  At  Fredericksoord  there  are  at  least 
400  families.  The  procedure  is  fairly  simple.  The  benevolent 
societies  from  the  different  towns,  branches  of  the  Society  of 
Beneficence,  constantly  receive  applications  from  the  unemployed, 
many  of  whom  are  on  the  verge  of  becoming  unemployable,  for. 
charitable  assistance.  These  societies,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
get  work  for  them  in  the  town,  recommend  them  to  one  of  the 
three  colonies  mentioned,  and  if  the  man  has  a  wife  and  children 
he  is  housed  in  a  separate  cottage  with  a  garden,  v/hile  members 
of  the  family  who  are  capable  of  work  are  given  some  light 
employment.  The  younger  children  are  sent  to  the  Government 
school  on  the  colony,  where  they  receive  a  fairly  practical  education 
and  such  industrial  training  as  fits  them  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
These  schools  are  well  manned  and  well  conducted,  and  the 
training  on  the  whole  is  excellent — so  much  so  that  the  complaint 
.of  the  colonists  at  the  present  moment  is  that  the  children  leave 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  grown  up  and  go  to  the  town,  where 
they  have  no  difiiculty  in  finding  remunerative  work.  Thus  the 
colony,  being  left  with  its  old  men  and  without  fresh  blood,  cannot 
expect  to  become  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  fullest  sense. 

Fredericksoord  affords  over  and  above  the  ordinary  training 
excellent  tuition  in  the  school  of  horticulture,  especially  for  the 
sons  of  the  colonists,  but  not  necessarily  limited  to  them.  The 
school  and  garden  are  both  well  managed,  the  garden  being  a 
wonderful  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by  well-directed  labour 
with  such  poor  soil. 

The  new  men  on  arrival  at  the  colony  are  placed  on  one  of  the 
five  large  farms,  and  there  given  work  under  skilled  superintendence. 
Provided  that  their  behaviour  is  good  they  may  remain  on  the 
colony  all  their  lives,  but  in  certain  cases  where  a  man  has  shown 
ability  to  learn  the  trade  of  agriculture,  after  a  probation  of  at  least 
tw^o  years,  he  is  given  a  free  farm  of  about  7i  acres.  As  a  rule  a 
colonist  is  not  capable  of  earning  his  own  living  until  he  has  been 
something  like  two  years  in  the  colony,  so  that  two  years  is  the 
shortest  probation  possible  if  a  man  is  to  qualify  for  the  position  of 
a  free  farmer.  Sometimes  men  are  in  the  colony  four  or  five  years 
before  they  obtain  this  promotion.  At  the  present  moment  there 
are  about  150  free  farms  of  from  6;^  to  7^  acres;  the  majority  of 
them  are  in  good  condition.  These  holdings  are  cultivated  on  what 
is  practically  a  life  tenure.  Eent;  is  paid  to  the  colony,  which 
provides  stock  and  seeds  and  the  necessary  credit.     If  the  free 
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farmer  conducts  himself  well  in  the  opinion  of  the  director,  he  can 
hold  his  farm  until  his  death,  while  frequently  in  such  a  case  the 
widow  is  allowed  to  retain  the  holding  providing  that  she  can 
cultivate  it  herself  with  the  aid  of  the  members  of  her  family.  In 
a  few  cases  the  daughter  of  a  free  farmer  who  marries  the  son  of  a 
colonist  takes  over  the  farm,  but  there  is  no  legal  right  to  a  holding 
under  any  circumstances,  and  a  farmer  might  possibly  be  expelled 
without  compensation  for  improvement.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
such  cases  are  very  few  and  far  between.  Besides  growing  enough 
food  to  provide  the  family  a  free  farmer  will  have  two  or  three 
milch  sheep  and  four  or  five  pigs ;  for  the  rest  the  principal  produce 
is  butter  and  potatoes.  Generally  speaking,  the  credit  of  the  farmers 
is  improving,  and  there  are  very  few  bad  debts;  no  interest  is 
charged  on  loans,  but  the  amount  due  to  the  colony  by  the  free 
farmers  is  steadily  decreasing,  being  only  £1,691  in  1902 ;  the  loans 
advanced  in  that  year  only  amounted  to  £47.  5s. 

Similarly,  Willemsoord,  which  has  an  area  of  over  5,000  acres, 
is  doing  good  work  in  establishing  these  small  freeholders,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  so  occupied  on  their  own  piece  of  land  that  they 
have  no  need  to  work  as  agricultural  labourers,  and  are,  in  fact,, 
entirely  self-supporting.  At  Willemsoord,  in  addition  to  the 
particular  trades  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
blacksmithing,  tailoring,  and  carpentering.  This  colony  possesses 
six  large  farms,  upon  which  the  men  are  taught  and  trained,  a 
chosen  few  being  drafted  off,  as  at  Fredericksoord,  on  to  free  farms. 

What  general  conclusions  may  w^e  draw?  It  perhaps  ought  to 
be  pointed  out  that  the  colonies  are  not  so  well  managed  as  in 
Germany.  There  is  at  present  a  noticeable  lack  of  enterprise,  and 
new  ideas  which  ought  to  be  readily  entertained  do  not  find  much 
favour.  The  total  population  of  the  colonies  tends  to  decrease,  a 
result  which  may  be  due  either  to  the  increase  of  employment  in 
the  large  towns  like  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  the  Hague,  or  to 
the  growing  disinclination  of  the  unemployed  to  go  to  a  colony 
where  very  few,  comparatively  speaking,  have  the  chance  or  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  independent.  One  point  which  militates 
against  the  success  of  the  colonies  is  the  age  of  the  average  man. 
If  he  is  over  forty  and  has  not  succeeded  in  the  town,  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  not  be  wholly  successful  in  the  country.  Then, 
again,  the  colonies  have,  perhaps,  in  their  desire  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  made  a  mistake  in  encouraging  authorities  to  send  paupers 
on  private  contracts.  The  number  of  such  paupers  is  on  the 
increase,  which  is  very  noticeable  during  the  periods  of  severe 
depression  or  hard  winter.  Financially  the  colonies  cannot  be 
considered  altogether  a  failure,  for  if  we  take  it  for  granted,  as  the 
latest -figures  seem  to  imply,  that  each  colonist,  man,  woman,  and 
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child,  costs  the  benevolent  societies  and  otlier  charities  from  £1.  lOs. 
to  £2  per  annum,  we  must  at  the  same  time  admit  that  this  is  a 
small  sum  as  compared  with  the  amount  that  would  have  been 
expended  on  the  same  people  in  the  town,  while  the  result  of  their 
labour  has  been  for  their  physical  and  moral  good  and  the 
enrichment  of  the  land.  Whatever  may  be  the  mistakes  of  the 
management,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  such  a 
training  colony,  wisely  administered,  making  a  selection  of  the 
men  who  offer  themselves  or  are  sent  to  them,  emphasising  also 
the  importance  of  a  small  holding  as  the  reward  of  merit  for 
industry,  might  well  be  adopted  in  England,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  experiment  will  before  long  be  tried,  if  only  on  a  small 
scale. 

Germany  has  for  a  long  while  been  contemplating  similar  work, 
and  Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh,  who  is  the  founder  of  the  German 
colony  system,  expressly  stated  in  an  interview  last  year  that  he 
considered  the  small  holding  system  must  eventually  become  an 
integral  part  of  their  work.  He  instanced  one  of  their  newest 
colonies,  that  of  Freistatt,  in  this  connection,  stating  that,  although 
the  experiment  was  only  in  its  infancy,  he  had  every  hope  of 
gradually  extending  this  work. 

As  long  ago  as  1886  the  idea  of  Heimat-kolonisten  (Home 
Colonists)  was  broached,  and  at  Freiderichwilhelmsdorf,  near 
Walsdorf,  about  three  miles  from  Bremerhaven,  twelve  colonists 
were  taken  on  the  understanding  that  it  meant  permanent 
settlement  if  they  proved  industrious  and  capable.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  only  four  or  five  colonists  permanently  settled  on 
farms  of  their  own,  but  some  forty  or  fifty  are  in  the  probation 
stage  working  on  the  farm. 

Another  and  still  more  successful  experiment  was  made  in 
December,  1898,  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Town  Labour 
Colony  at  Hamburg.  It  acquired  an  estate  of  over  900  acres  at 
Schaferhof,  in  Holstein,  and  there  seems  every  hope  that  many 
men  who  are  at  present  working  there  will  eventually  find 
permanent  settlement.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  quoting  the 
words  of  a  member  of  the  Colonies  Central  Board,  in  a  speech 
delivered  on  November  1st,  1903 : — 

Whereas  up  till  now  the  colonies  have  had  a  constant  succession  of  inmates 
who,  on  account  of  their  want  of  strength  and  skill,  have  been  hardly  able  to 
do  as  much  as  one-half  or  one-quarter  of  a  man's  work,  we  have  in  our 
permanently  settled  inmates  at  our  home  colony  at  Schaferhof  got  together  a 
set  of  w^orkmen  who  have,  so  far,  done  really  wonderfully  good  work.  Our 
home  colonists,  who  now  number  100,  not  only  do  all  the  agricultural  work  on 
the  Schaferhof  estate  of  over  875  acres,  but  also,  even  in  the  first  four  years, 
when  there  were  many  fewer  colonists,  they  helped  us  to  build  a  big  cow-house 
to  accommodate  beasts,  a  colonists'  house  with  cubicles  for  sixtv  men,  and  a 
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splendid  greenhouse,  which  last,  indeed,  they  built  entirely  themselves.  Besides 
this  they  have,  in  the  same  period,  put  113  acres  of  heath  and  moorland  into 
cultivation,  and  have  macadamised  a  length  of  2,040  yards  of  field  roads,  which 
they  carried  out  in  an  altogether  satisfactory  manner,  and  for  which  they  broke 
up  about  400  cubic  yards  of  stone.  In  the  last  two  years  they  have  planted  out 
and  tended  7,854,500  saplings  for  other  people,  and  83,000  oak,  fir,  apple,  and 
pear  tree  saplings  for  the  colony.  We,  the  executive  committee  and  officials  of 
Schaferhof ,  give  our  home  colonists  unstinted  and  unqualified  praise  for  industry, 
capability,  and  good  conduct;  and  we  desire  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  be 
placed  in  such  a  position  as  would  eiiable  us  to  employ  500  home  colonists 
at  Schaferhof  instead  of  100  as  at  present,  because  we  know  that,  in  the 
surroundings  of  the  home  colony,  not  only  would  these  men  do  a  fair  day's 
work,  but  they  would  receive  from  us  a  remuneration  for  their  work  the  amount 
of  which  would  increase  as  time  went  on. 

The  only  colony  in  England  which  at  all  approximates  to  the 
Schaferhof  experiment  is  that  situated  at  Hollesley  Bay,  near 
Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk.  It  is  under  the  control  of  a  Colonists' 
Committee  in  connection  with  the  London  Unemployed  Fund,  and 
was  offered  to  the  Central  Committee  by  Mr.  Joseph  Fels  on 
exactly  the  same  conditions  as  Sumpner's  Farm  at  Laindon  was 
offered  to  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians.  The  Hollesley  Farm 
consists  of  an  estate  of  1,300  acres,  taken  over  formally  and  legally 
by  the  Committee  in  February,  1905.  It  was  originally  a  Colonial 
College,  in  which  training  and  instruction  in  agriculture  was  given, 
and  in  many  respects  it  is  very  well  suited  for  colony  purposes. 
About  500  out  of  the  1,300  acres  are  arable  land,  and  the  rest 
pasture,  while  a  considerable  amount  is  woodland  and  heath,  part 
of  which  has  already  been  brought  under  cultivation.  The  buildings 
of  the  college  are  in  every  way  suited  for  this  experiment,  and  23 
cottages  on  the  estate  will  provide  accommodation  for  about  300 
men.  There  are  farm  buildings  and  w^ell-litted  workshops — for 
example,  carpenter's,  blacksmith's,  and  wheelwright's,  together 
with  a  shoeing  forge — and  a  great  deal  of  expense  will  thus  be 
avoided,  while  practically  all  the  repairs  that  are  required  in  such 
a  colony  could  be  carried  out  on  the  spot. 

In  the  preliminary  statement  published  on  April  14th,  1905,  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  following  statement  is  made  with 
regard  to  the  farming  :— 

Besides  the  actual  work  provided  for  the  unemployed,  the  operations  of  the 
farm  itself,  which  was  in  a  high  state  of  development,  both  agricultural  and 
pastoral,  when  taken  over  by  the  Committee,  are  being  carried  on,  and  the 
returns  from  this  source  for  the  capital  outlay  incurred  in  the  purchase  of 
implements,  stock,  and  seed  are  already  considerable.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  as  time  goes  on  more  and  more  of  the  estate  may  be  utilised  for  market 
gardening,  for  which  much  of  the  area  is  admirably  siiited,  and  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  employ  the  largest  amount  of  labour  in  proportion  to  acreage. 
Fruit  culture,  dairying,  and  poultry  rearing  will  also  be  carried  on.  Thus,  in 
many  ways,  the  colony  will  give  scope  for  industrial  training,  not  only  in  a  wide 
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range  of  agricultural  processes  and  in  the  several  skilled  trades  enumerated, 

but  also,  it  is  hoped,  for  those  selected  for  longer  periods,  in  individual  initiative, 
under  conditions  that  will  at  the  same  time  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  priiiciples 
and  practice  of  mutual  co-operation. 

Three  special  objects  are  kept  in  view  by  the  Committee  for 
the  conduct  of  the  colony: — 

1.  The   provision   of   special   work   for   periods  of   exceptional 

distress. 

2.  The  provision   of   more   continuous  work   for  men  who  are 

not  only  in  exceptional  need  of  employment,  but  who 
liave  either  already  lived  upon  the  land  or  show  a  marked 
aptitude  for  country  life. 

3.  The  establishment  of  suitable  men  and  families  in  agricultural 

or  other  rural  industries. 

In  the  case  of  No.  1,  as  is  quite  natural,  the  work  of  the 
selected  men  who  are  out  of  employment  during  a  period  of 
exceptional  distress  will  not  be  so  much  agricultural  as  road- 
making,  reclaiming  heath  land,  strengthening  the  sea  wall, 
brickmaking,  and  the  general  repair  work  of  the  colony.  All 
this  can  be  done  without  interfering  with  ordinary  industry. 
It  will  greatly  advantage  the  colony  itself,  and  will  enable  the 
men  to  find  their  way  into  the  ordinary  channels  of  industry  in  a 
physically  fit  condition,  their  wives  and  families  being  maintained 
during  this  period. 

In  the  case  of  Nos.  2  and  3,  Hollesley  Bay  will  more  closely 
approximate  to  the  type  of  colony  with  which  we  are  dealing 
at  present.  Taking  class  No.  2,  it  is  suggested  that  there  should 
be  two  stages — (a)  a  probationary  period  of  three  months,  during 
which  the  men  might  live  in  the  colony  buildings,  their  wives  and 
children  being  supported  in  London ;  and  {b)  a  second  stage, 
providing  that  the  period  of  probation  proves  the  men  to  have  the 
necessary  strength  and  ability  for  agricultural  work.  In  this  case 
it  is  proposed  that  the  wives  and  children  of  the  men  shall  be 
brought  down  from  London,  and  that  cottages  be  allotted  to  these 
families  for  a  period  of  from  six  to  nine  months.  Naturally,  the 
work  would  be  in  the  direction  of  gardening  or  farm  labour,  and  a 
special  course  of  training  in  the  second  stage  might  enable  these 
men  to  find  permanent  work  upon  the  land.  Meanwhile  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  interest  the  v;ives  in  country  ways  and 
methods,  while  lectures  might  be  given  to  them  on  the  management 
of  poultry,  dairying  work,  &c.  These  men  would  naturally  be  paid 
agricultural  rates  of  wages. 

Following  on  this  second  stage  in  the  treatment  of  class  2 
is   the   definite   establishment   of   selected   men   and   families   in 
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agricultural  or  other  rural  industries,  and  it  is  hoped  that  not  only 
may  ordinary  farm  or  market  gardening  situations  be  found  for 
good  men,  but  that  finally  some  of  these  men  may  be  established 
on  small  holdings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colony  or  elsewhere, 
and  this  hope  would  be  held  out  to  all  w^ho  distinguish  themselves 
by  industry  and  capability.  Some  men  might  prove  themselves  to 
be  suitable  for  emigration,  in  which  case  special  training  will  be 
given  to  fit  them  for  such  a  life  in  any  of  our  colonies  or  the 
United  States.  Hollesley  Bay  will  be  seen  thus,  supposing  that 
these  plans  can  be  carried  out,  to  offer  the  most  constructive 
attempt  yet  made  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  unemployed  labour;  and,  providing  that  the 
small  holdings  idea  can  be  carried  into  effect  and  gradually 
developed  upon  co-operative  lines,  the  experiment  ought  to  result 
not  only  in  the  absorption  of  a  certain  class  of  genuine  unemployed 
men,  but  also  in  the  quickening  up  of  rural  industries. 

During  this  last  year  emigration  and  the  Colony  Settlement 
idea  has  received  considerable  impetus,  as  a  result  of  the  report 
issued  by  Mr.  Eider  Haggard  after  a  visit  as  Government 
Commissioner  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Eider  Haggard  was 
instructed  by  the  English  Government  to  investigate  agricultural 
and  industrial  settlements  which  have  been  established  by  the 
Salvation  Army.  These  settlements  w^ere  established  with  the 
idea  of  facilitating  the  flow  of  suitable  men  and  w^omen  from  the 
great  cities  of  the  United  States  to  the  land,  and  the  Commissioner's 
special  object  was  to  ascertain  how  far  an  analagous  system  might 
be  with  advantage  applied  in  the  emigration  of  the  urban  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  Mr.  Haggard,  after  inspecting  the 
settlements,  should  report  on  the  possibility  of  such  emigration  to 
Canada,  conferring  wiih  Earl  Grey,  the  Governor-General. 

Mr.  Haggard's  report  gives  the  result  of  his  investigations  at 
the  Salvation  Army  land  settlements  in  Colorado  and  California, 
namely.  Fort  Amity  and  Fort  Eomie.  On  the  whole  the  two 
experiments  seem  to  Mr.  Haggard,  w^ho  is  very  optimistic  on  the 
subject,  to  be  eminently  successful,  and  to  demonstrate  in  the  case 
of  Fort  Eomie  that  indigent  people  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
class  can  be  settled  upon  land  and  there  do  well,  and  in  the  case 
of  Fort  Amity  that  such  persons  can  even  be  taken  from  towns  and 
yet  prosper.  In  both  cases  they  are  nearly  self-supporting,  for 
though  nominally  there  has  been  a  total  loss  of  about  £10,000  on 
the  two,  Mr.  Haggard  attributes  the  loss  to  certain  exceptional 
difficulties,  to  the  high  rate  of  interest  the  Salvation  Army  has  to 
pay,  and  the  charges  which  should  not  have  been  included. 
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So  convinced  is  Commander  Booth  Tucker  of  the  success  of  the 
two  colonies  in  the  United  States  that  he  has  brought  in  a  Bill 
before  Congress  asking  for  the  creation  of  a  Colonisation  Bureau  to 
aid  settlers  on  the  land,  stating  its  object  under  four  heads : — 

1.  To  place  the  landless  man  on  the  manless  land. 

2.  To  place  by  means  of  unemployed  capital  unemployed  labour 

on  unemployed  land,  and  thereby  convert  this  trinity  of 
waste  into  a  unity  of  production. 

3.  To  mitigate  the  friction  between  capital  and  labour  by  the 

provision  (under,  I  add,  perfectly  safe  conditions)  of  what 
is  known  in  France  as  the  "  droit  au  travail " — the  right 
to  work. 

4.  To  find  a  way  out  for  the  middle-aged  man  w^ho  is  at  present 

not  wanted  by  the  employer,  and  who,  in  case  of  losing  his 
position,  finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  another. 

Fort  Eomie  Colony,  in  California,  consists  of  520  acres  of  land 
situated  four  miles  from  the  station  of  Soledad,  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  line,  and  150  miles  from  San  Francisco.  The  soil  is  a  light 
loam,  and  with  irrigation  is  extremely  fertile.  The  first  attempt  of 
the  Salvation  x\rmy  to  settle  this  area  was  a  failure  owing  to  three 
seasons  of  drought  and  the  lack  of  water;  but,  the  water  difficulty 
having  been  overcome,  colonists  were  brought  for  a  second  time 
from  San  Francisco  and  other  towns,  and  land  was  sold  to  them 
under  contract  at  £20  an  acre  in  20  acre  lots,  plus  the  cost  of  any 
improvement,  such  as  buildings.  The  purchase  money  was  made 
payable  in  equal  annual  instalments  spread  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  to  which  w^as  added  interest  on  deferred  payments 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  Horses,  plant,  &c.,  were  sold  to  the 
colonists  on  a  five  years'  system.  With  three  or  four  exceptions 
all  the  settlers  are  doing  well,  and  the  balance  sheet  on  the  second 
attempt  at  colonisation  shows  a  surplus  in  their  favour  of  £1,200. 
The  Salvation  x\rmy  expended  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  colony  about  £12,500, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  loss  incurred  in  the  first  abortive 
settlement,  viz.,  £5,400,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  present  value  of 
the  land,  w^ith  its  improvements,  the  live  stock,  and  plant,  is 
appraised  at  £23,000.  This  interesting  experiment  of  the  Salvation 
Army  seems  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  proving  that  men  who 
have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  land,  even  though  they  be  only 
labourers  and  men  without  capital,  with  organisation  can  under 
these  circumstances  be  made  independent  and  self-supporting. 

Fort  Amity,  in  Colorado,  on  the  other  hand,  is  especially  noticeable 
because,  with  the  exception  of  tw^o  or  three  families,  all  the  colonists 
were  typical  city  dwellers  without  any  agricultural  experience — 
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labourers,  tramcar  conductors,  warehousemen,  carpenters,  carmen — 
with  just  a  few  experienced  men  as  "pace-setters"  and  examples. 
The  colony  is  situated  on  prairie  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas 
Eiver,  and  consists* of  760  acres  of  land  irrigated  from  the  river. 
Before  the  settlement  of  the  Salvation  Army  there  was  only  one 
house  on  all  this  land — now  there  are  over  sixty.  As  at  Fort 
Eomie,  families  are  established  in  20  acre  lots,  and  there  are 
38  such  settlers.  Almost  without  exception  they  have  prospered, 
and  their  possessions  and  interests  over  and  beyond  their  liability 
to  the  Salvation  Army  average  about  £200  per  head.  The  loss  at 
present  had  been  about  £4,600,  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
necessary  capital  was  borrowed  by  the  Army  at  5  or  6  per  cent. 
To  quote  Mr.  Haggard's  own  words : — 

Broadly  stated,  these  results  may  be  said  to  include  the  turning  of  a  block 
of  waste  prairie  land  into  a  prosperous  settlement,  where  a  population  of  about 
270  persons  are  living  in  happiness,  health,  and  comfort,  with  a  good  prospect 
of  becoming  entirely  independent  and,  in  sundry  instances,  comparatively 
wealthy. 

Mr.  Haggard  suggests  that  these  colonies  or  settlements  might 
well  be  established  by  an  arrangement  between  the  British  and 
Canadian  Governments,  and  he  has  drawn  up  a  scheme  and  given 
a  financial  estimate  whereby  land  which  the  Canadian  Government 
is  willing  to  grant,  360  square  miles,  or  240,000  acres,  should  be 
divided  up  between  1,500  families  or  about  7,500  people.  The  cost 
of  emigrating  and  establishing  sUch  a  number  in  Canada  he  puts 
down  roughly  at  £200  per  family,  or  £300,000  in  all,  and  he  suggests 
that  the  interest  on  such  a  loan  should  be  guaranteed  by  His 
Majesty's  Government,  or  perhaps  by  a  combination  of  the  two 
Governments.  He  adds  that  the  municipalities  might  be  empowered 
to  join  in  the  guarantee.  For  the  management  of  such  a  vast 
organisation  he  suggests  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of 
Land  Settlements  or  a  Board  representative  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
the  Colonies,  and  the  Treasury,  whereof  the  Superintendent  would 
be  a  member.  The  expenses  and  salary  of  his  office  would  be  a 
charge  on  the  Land  Settlements  Loan. 

Finally,  Mr.  Haggard  meets  a  criticism  which  we  should  all 
naturally  make  to  the  emigration  of  our  best  men  while  so  much  land 
needs  to  be  developed  in  England  by  the  following  statement : — 

The  criticism  may  be  advanced  that  there  is  no  need  to  go  to  distant 
colonies  in  order  to  place  such  a  scheme  as  I  have  outlined  in  operation  ;  that 
its  benefits,  at  any  rate,  should  not  be  confined  to  outlying  portions  of  the 
Empire,  as  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  application  at  home.  With  such 
a  criticism  I  am  myself  in  great  sympathy.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  glad,  if  I  am 
so  directed  by  His  iNIajesty's  Government,  to  prepare  a  separate  memorandum 
upon  the  possibility  of  the  establishment  of  rural  colonies  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  the  aid  of  the  same  machinery  which  I  have  suggested  as  suitable 
to  the  case  of  their  establishment  overseas. 
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It  is  most  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this  offer  of  Mr.  Haggard's 
may  be  accepted  by  the  British  Government,  and  that  the  same 
energ}*  may  be  thrown  into  the  estabHshing  of  suitable  unemployed 
men  and  women  upon  the  land  in  their  own  country  as  the  Canadian 
Government  has  manifested  in  its  immigi-ation  work  of  the  last 
few  years. 

Strictly  speaking,  such  work  is  outside  the  subject  of  this 
article,  but  it  serves  as  another  illustration  which  may  be  used 
to  convince  the  English  public  that  the  labour  colonies  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England,  the  example,  too,  of  New  Zealand  in 
the  Land  for  Settlements  Act  and  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act, 
together  with  the  experience  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  United 
States,  all  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  examination  by  the 
English  Government  into  the  whole  question  of  the  relation 
between  the  unemployed  of  our  great  towns  and  the  decay  of 
agricultural  and  other  rural  industries  with  a  view  to  bringing 
waste  labour  to  bear  on  waste  land,  and  thus  solve,  perhaps,  the 
most  complex  and  difhcult  problem  that  any  nation  has  to  face. 
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I. 

FIFTY-THEEE  years  ago,  before  the  Crimean  War,  a  Eussian 
junior  officer  then  serving  in  the  Caucasus  was  joyfully 
wearing  the  first  green  laurels  of  authorship.  He  had  not 
reached  his  twenty-fourth  birthday,  and  already  his  maiden 
work,  "Childhood,"  since  published  in  English  as  the  first  part 
of  "Childhood,  Boyhood,  and  Youth,"  was  winning  praises  from 
contemporary  Eussians.  From  that  day  to  this  the  public  interest 
in  Leo  Tolstoy  has  not  ceased.  His  writings  have  passed  into 
all  the  chief  European  and  half  a  dozen  Asiatic  languages;  and 
whatever  still  comes  fresh  from  his  pen  is  welcomed,  by  Continental, 
American,  or  English  reviews,  by  newspapers  like  the  Times,  and 
by  publishers  of  cheap  Tolstoy  pamphlets,  as  if  his  masterpiece 
were  still  awaited.  Were  he  to  find  during  the  present  week  what 
he  looks  forward  to  as  a  birth  into  another  life  the  whole  civilised 
world  would  feel  the  loss.  Yet  no  man  could  more  completely 
disregard  popularity.  Tolstoy,  who  has  never  pledged  his  pen, 
has  rarely  wished  it  to  be  simply  a  source  of  pleasure;  and  he 
has  long  ceased  to  produce  the  kind  of  writing  that  did  please. 
When  he  is  fruitful — and  in  his  seventy-eighth  year  he  can  fill 
few  more  than  the  fifty  pages  already  given  to  him  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  British  Museum  Library — it  is  not  a  story  that  appears, 
but  a  severe  declaration,  perhaps  a  repetition,  of  opinion. 
The  pamphleteer  or  tractarian  may  command  attention  as  the 
representative  of  a  party  or  the  leader  of  a  school;  Tolstoy  is 
neither.  He  advocates  doctrines,  but  is  careful  to  declare  them 
old  and  well  known,  and  it  is  hard  to  find  anyone  who  entirely 
agrees  with  his  application  of  them.  Finally,  for  English  ears 
Tolstoy  has  no  Euskin's  charm  of  eloquence;  Eussians  admit  that 
his  style  is  rugged,  if  not  harsh,  and  where  it  has  not  been  maimed 
by  barbarous  translators  it  has  necessarily  lost  force  in  its  passage 
to  a  foreign  tongue.  What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  this  public  regard? 
It  can  be  found  only  in  the  character  of  the  man  himself. 
Tolstoy  is  one  who  lives  close  to  life,  who  looks  through  all 
conventional   masks   and  disguises,  ignores  them,  and  speaks  to 
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men  as  men.     In  consequence  his  words  have  frankness,  simplicity, 

earnestness,  and  freshness,  so  that  where  the  letter  repels  the  spirit 
takes  hold.  Tolstoy,  no  doubt,  is  a  great  artist,  an  original,  logical, 
and  powerful  thinker,  an  open-handed  lord  of  a  rich  treasury  of 
experience ;  but  he  is,  above  all,  one  who  from  his  heart  appeals  to 
men  as  beings  with  passions  and  desires,  w^ho  think,  and  love,  and 
die ;  one  who  is  warm  with  the  belief  that  the  life  and  death  of  any 
one  man  is  no  small  fact — and  this  it  is  which  gives  his  words  their 
power.  To  accept  Tolstoy  as  the  "modern  Christ"  would  be 
absurd;  but  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of  loving  his  great,  frank, 
courageous,  and  disinterested  soul. 

Again,  this  complete  humanity  gives  a  w^holeness  to  Tolstoy's 
outlook  on  life  which  makes  it  doubly  welcome  in  a  time  of 
speciahsation,  when  one  is  frequently  approached  as  a  voter,  a 
reader,  a  customer,  a  hand,  an  employer,  a  reformer,  a  soul  to  be 
saved,  but  rarely  as  a  simple  human  being,  one  and  indivisible. 
We  have  carried  to  an  extreme  that  method  by  which  the  theologian, 
the  professor,  the  artist,  the  administrator,  the  capitalist,  and  the 
workman  each  thinks  apart,  leaving  a  bewildered  public  to  make 
the  best  of  the  varying  conclusions.  With  Tolstoy  it  is  otherwise; 
whatever  the  bias  of  his  personality  or  the  limitations  of  his 
experience,  he  has  always  striven  to  see  men  and  things  in  their 
relations  and  as  parts  of  a  unity.  In  short,  to  reduce  all  problems 
to  one  and  work  that  out  afresh,  to  understand  the  purpose  of  life 
in  our  day  as  men  have  felt  they  understood  it  in  the  past,  to  find 
a  guidance  of  universal  value  in  all  human  affairs,  has  been  his 
grand  aim,  followed  more  or  less  consciously  during  the  different 
periods  of  his  long  life.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  as  in  the  last 
Times  sally,  he  occasionally  weakens  appreciation  by  forgetting 
what  he  discovered  in  his  quest  and  himself  has  taught.  To  be 
explicit,  he  sometimes  forgets  the  fraternal  view — that  the  question 
of  the  meaning  of  life  exists  for  each  man  and  all  men,  and  not 
simply  for  one  heroic  individual  acting  vicariously.  In  this  view, 
the  beliefs,  customs,  laws,  and  institutions  around  us  are  the 
outgrowth  of  the  life  of  all  humanity  in  the  past,  labouring  under 
historic  limitations  at  the  same  instinctive  question;  and,  in  the 
future,  with  each  unit  realising  the  value  of  his  own  individuality, 
these  are  more  than  ever  likely  to  change  only  by  a  genuine  collective 
behest.  The  work  for  a  leader  is  not  to  criticise  and  condemn  the 
mass,  but  to  live  out  his  life  and  let  his  positive  influence,  faith, 
and  works  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  society.  Therefore,  when  the 
naturally  aristocratic  soul  of  the  Count,  using  an  artistic  power 
more  subtle  but  no  less  coercive  than  the  persuasion  of  the  bayonet, 
strives  to  impose  conclusions  upon  mankind,  he  inspires  revolt 
against  what  are  declared  to  be  his  impracticable  theories.     But 
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when  the  latei'-born  Tolstoy,  ex-soldier  landlord  and  nobleman,  as 
a  brother  among  his  fellows  puts  forward  his  final  view  of  life, 
hardly  anyone  is  found  to  be  quite  insensible  to  the  appeal  to  the 
whole  man. 

II. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  appear  that  Tolstoy's  view  of  social 
affairs  is  to  be  considered  as  a  complete  outlook,  a  circle  having 
its  centre  not  in  books  nor  in  observations  and  ideas  merely,  but 
in  the  life  of  the  teacher.  That  life,  as  it  concerns  the  public, 
is  well  known  to  consist  of  two  definitely-marked  periods,  the 
first  including  the  time  from  his  birth  in  1828  until  his  confession 
of  Greek  Christian  orthodoxy  in  1878,  the  second  commencing 
with  his  emergence  as  an  independent  religious  and  social  teacher 
and  continuing  to  the  present  day.  There  is  a  corresponding 
division  in  his  wTitings.  Before  1878  he  is  experimenting  with 
the  marvellous  realities  of  life,  and  his  novels,  though  presenting 
numberless  characters  all  various  and  all  real,  nevertheless 
describe  his  experiences  in  the  search  for  the  ultimate  fact,  put 
to  the  test  of  dramatic  opposition  his  various  moods  and  emotions 
and  display  his  reasonings.  ''The  hero  of  my  tale,"  he  says  in 
"Sevastopol,"  "whom  I  love  with  all  the  power  of  my  soul,  whom 
I  have  tried  to  portray  in  all  his  beauty,  who  has  been,  is,  and  will 
be  beautiful — is  Truth."  In  the  second  period,  Truth  for  him, 
instead  of  flitting  elusively  across  the  world,  stands  out  clearly 
and  definitely  in  the  gospels,  and  he  casts  aside  his  marvellous  coat 
of  fiction  for  the  camel  hair  raiment  of  the  prophet.  Nevertheless, 
the  two  periods  have  an  underlying  unity;  ideas  gathered  in  the 
one  reappear  organically  related  in  the  other  ;  the  gospel  of  Christ 
is  found  to  contain  all  the  salient  points  in  the  previous  gospel  of 
Tolstoy. 

The  fourth  of  five  children,  Lyof  Nicolaevitch,  or,  in  English, 
Leo,  the  son  of  Nicholas  Tolstoy,  was  born  on  iVugust  28th  (O.S.), 
1828,  in  his  present  home,  the  country  house  of  Yasnaya  Polyana, 
near  Tula,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south  of  Moscow. 
His  mother,  and  then  his  father,  died  during  his  early  boyhood, 
and  until  leaving  home  for  the  University  of  Kazan  in  1843  he 
grew  up  under  the  care  of  an  aunt.  In  the  University  he  was  not 
a  success,  for  Tolstoy  detested  its  lifeless  routine,  and  in  1847, 
without  honour  or  degree,  he  suddenly  quitted  Kazan  to  live  upon 
the  estates  he  had  inherited.  There  he  was  the  autocrat  of  some 
hundreds  of  serfs;  but,  stirred  by  the  new  spirit  of  the  time  of 
Mazzini,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  Marx,  of  Chartism  and  nascent 
Socialism,  he  had  no  intention  of  settling  down  as  an  orthodox 
Barin.  This  appears  from  the  sketch,  "A  Landlord's  Morning," 
or  "A  Eussian  Proprietor"   (published  in  1852),  wherein  Tolstoy 


Tolstoy  at  the  Age  of  Twenty. 

{From  a  Daguerreotype). 
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appears  under  the  favourite  name  of  "Prince  Nehludof."-'  At  the 
age  of  nineteen,  full  of  life  and  hope,  the  Prince  has  impetuously 
broken  off  his  University  course,  and  thus  he  explains  the  action 
to  his  aunt  and  guardian: — 

I  have  adopted  a  resolution  upon  which  must  depend  the  fate  of  my 
whole  existence.  I  have  left  the  University  in  order  to  devote  myself  to  a 
country  life,  because  I  feel  that  I  was  born  for  it. 

But  it  is  the  "wretched,  miserable  condition  ot  the  peasants," 
rather  than  his  personal  feelings,  which  he  chiefly  urges  as  the 
reason  of  his  choice. 

If  you  could  only  see  two  of  my  peasants,  David  and  Ivan,  and  the  way 
that  they  and  their  families  live,  I  am  convinced  that  one  glance  at  these  two 
unfortunates  would  do  more  to  persuade  you  than  all  that  I  can  tell  you  in 
justification  of  my  resolve.  Is  not  my  obligation  clear  and  sacred,  to  labour 
for  the  welfare  of  these  seven  hundred  human  beings  for  whom  I  must  be 
responsible  to  God?  Would  it  not  be  a  sin  to  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of 
harsh  elders  and  overseers,  so  as  to  carry  out  plans  of  enjoyment  or  ambition? 
And  why  should  I  seek  in  any  other  sphere  the  opportunity  of  being  useful, 
and  doing  good,  when  such  a  noble,  brilliant,  and  paramount  duty  lies  right 
at  hand? 

To  fulfil  this  social  duty,  he  contends,  neither  a  degree  nor  rank 
is  necessary.  "Mine  is  an  absolutely  peculiar  path.  ...  I 
have  written  out  some  rules  of  conduct,  and  if  God  only  gives  me 
health  and  strength  I  shall  succeed  in  my  undertaking." 

With  characteristic  candour  the  author  gives  in  full  the  reply 
of  the  aunt.  "Our  good  tendencies,"  she  tells  him,  "do  more 
harm  than  bad  ones;"  and  she  declares  that  in  all  her  fifty  years 
she  has  never  before  heard  of  a  young  man  of  good  family  and 
ability  burying  himself  in  the  country  under  the  pretext  of  doing 
good.  "  Your  originality,"  she  says,  "  is  nothing  else  than  morbidly- 
developed  egotism,"  and  adds,  "the  poverty  of  a  few 'serfs  is  an 
unavoidable  evil,  or,  rather,  an  evil  which  cannot  be  remedied  by 
forgetting  all  your  obligations  to  society,  to  your  relatives,  and  to 
yourself." 

Such  strictures  naturally  have  little  influence  upon  the  young 
man.  He  goes  on,  to  meet  disillusionment.  The  real  master  upon 
the  estate  is  not  the  Prince,  but  the  community,  which  makes  his 
power  conditional  upon  his  proceeding  along  the  beaten  track. 
When  he  leaves  it  the  overseers  and  serfs  are  like  prairie  grass; 
they  bend  to  the  breath  of  his  command,  but  remain  stubbornly 

*  Mr.  Aylmer  Maude,  a  personal  friend  and  translator  of  Tolstoy,  who 
kindly  read  this  article  in  proof,  warns  me  that  one  ' '  should  on  no  account 
take  the  details  of  Tolstoy's  early  writings  as  autobiographical.  In  spirit  they 
are  so,  but  in  external  fact  usually  not  so."  But  the  passages  have  been  chosen 
for  quotation  because  in  these  the  personality  of  Tolstoy  has,  unconsciously  or 
otherwise,  evidently  revealed  itself;  and  if  any  superficial  disguise  has  remained, 
their  force,  I  think,  is  thereby  unaffected. 
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rooted  in  their  old  habits,  and  he  is  emeshed  and  entangled  by 
their  distrusts  and  dislikes.  None  of  the  serfs  will  speak  to  him  as 
man  to  man;  prudently,  as  they  think,  they  hide  their  real  minds 
and  hearts  behind  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  servility,  falsehood, 
and,  in  the  last  resort,  silence.  "We  are  greatly  beholden  to  your 
'slency  (Excellency),"  says  one,  "that  you  do  not  think  it  beneath 
you  to  visit  me,  a  mere  peasant;  "  but  when  the  man  is  asked  why 
he  does  not  remove  the  manure  lying  beside  the  door  of  his 
wretched  hut  he  replies  that  he  has  no  cattle  (for  draught  purposes), 
and  no  cattle  because  there  is  no  food  for  them,  and  there  is  no 
food  for  them  because  the  land  is  not  manured,  and  the  land  is  not 
manured  because  there  are  no  cattle !  The  Prince  provides  cattle, 
but  immediately  fresh  difficulties  arise,  and  the  result  is  the  same. 
In  reality  suffering  has  taught  them  that  a  Barin  is  to  be  feared 
and  conciliated,  and  they  wish  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  this  one 
than  with  any  other.  "Thrash  us  if  you  like,"  they  say  in  effect, 
"but  do  not  interfere  with  our  poor  lives." 

It  was  Tolstoy's  first  lesson  in  the  futihty  of  benevolent 
despotism.  More  than  once  his  fervent  moral  nature  carried  him 
into  this  incongruity,  and  each  time  his  critical  mind  brought  him 
safely  out.  A  fresh  experience  of  it  seems  to  underlie  a  passage  in 
"War  and  Peace,"  written  twenty  years  later.  In  this.  Count 
Pierre  Bezukhoi  has  become  a  Freemason;  he  takes  the  Masonic 
moral  code  very  seriously,  visits  his  estates,  calls  his  overseers 
together,  and  announces  that  measures  are  to  be  .  taken  for  the 
emancipation  of  his  serfs,  who  are  immediately  to  enjoy  definitely 
milder  treatment : — 

Some  of  the  overseers — and  in  the  nmnber  were  half- educated  stewards — 
listened  with  dismay,  supposing  that  the  young  Count's  speech  meant  that  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  their  management,  or  had  discovered  how  they  had  been 
embezzling  his  funds.  Others,  after  their  first  panic,  found  amusement  in 
Pierre's  thick,  stumbling  speech,  and  the  new  words  which  they  had  never 
before  heard ;  a  third  set  found  simply  a  certain  sense  of  satisfaction  in  hearing 
their  Barm  talk;  a  fourth,  and  these  were  the  sharpest,  and  at  their  head  was 
the  chief  overseer,  perceived  from  this  talk  how  it  behoved  them  to  manage 
with  their  Barin  in  order  to  subserve  their  own  ends. 

The  chief  overseer,  therefore,  "who  considered  all  the  young 
Count's  ideas  to  be  perfectly  chimerical,  disadvantageous  for 
himself,  for  him,  and  for  the  peasants  themselves,"  overwhelms 
the  Count  with  details  of  management  which  Pierre  does  not 
understand,  so  that  he  is  obhged  to  leave  first  this  and  then  that 
to  his  official.  The  overseer  also  affects  to  carry  out  certain  showy 
reforms,  and  arranges  for  demonstrations  of  gratitude  by  deputations 
of  peasantry.     For  instance — 

In  another  place  he  was  met  by  women  with  children  at  the  breast,  who 
thanked  him  for  freeing  them  from  hard  work.     .     .     .     He  did  not  know 
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that  in  consequence  of  this  order  to  cease  employing  nursing  women  at  work 

on  his  fields  these  very  same  women  were  forced  to  do  vastly  harder  work  on 
their  own  communal  land. 

So  the  Count  is  happy  in  his  philanthropy,  and  "the  overseer 
promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  cany  out  the  Count's  desires. 
But  the  peasants  continued  to  contribute  their  labour  and  money 
just  as  on  other  estates — that  is,  to  the  utmost  they  could  give." 
Thus  the  good  intentions  again  fall  into  the  gulf  between  the 
autocrat  and  his  supposed  beneficiaries.  At  forty,  however,  as  we 
shall  see,  Tolstoy  was  not  out  of  the  wood,  and  had  yet  to  learn 
that  even  when  the  benevolent  despot  is  a  Christian,  and  seeks  a 
spiritual  and  inward  rather  than  a  material  and  outward  ultimate, 
the  maintenance  of  the  relation  of  master  and  hireling  blocks  all 
real  progress.  We  shall  have  to  choose  between  stagnation, 
resulting  in  corruption,  or  progression  toward  a  fraternal  state  of 
society. 

With  his  failure  "The  Landlord's  Morning"  ends.  In  the  life 
of  the  author  a  desperate  solace  for  the  loss  of  his  bright  hopes 
was  sought  in  drinking  and  gambling.  Then  Tolstoy  aroused 
himself,  vowed  that  never  again  would  he  touch  "those  accursed 
cards,"  and  sought  a  fresh  atmosphere  in  the  bracing  region  of  the 
Caucasus,  where  he  lived  less  extravagantly  until  his  debts  were 
paid.  At  the  first  sight  of  the  "sternly-majestic  mountains"  his 
spirits  revived.  The  Eussians  were  engaged  in  a  frontier  war  with 
the  Tartars,  and  Tolstoy  joined  the  army.  The  warfare,  however, 
was  of  a  desultory  kind;  and  amidst  it  the  Count  found  leisure  to 
describe  his  new  neighbours  and  comrades,  and  himself  amongst 
them,  in  a  simple,  strong,  and  vivid  narrative,  "The  Cossacks," 
esteemed  by  Tourgenief  as  the  finest  of  his  stories.  Olyenin,  a 
Eussian  ensign,  shares  the  chief  place  in  the  book  with  Lukashka, 
the  Cossack  hero:  the  ensign  has  come  to  the  Caucasus  precisely 
for  Tolstoy's  reasons,  and  lives  exactly  as  Tolstoy  did.  In  a  wild 
country  he  is  a  refugee  from  civilisation ;  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  time  or  place  for  the  study  of  social  ethics.  But  Olyenin 
goes  to  hunt  pheasants  in  a  forest,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day  lies 
down  to  rest.  He  is  immediately  stung  by  myriads  of  gnats.  By 
an  effort  of  will  he  keeps  his  place,  and  though  the  gnats  continue 
to  surround  him  the  pain  diminishes.  At  last  it  seems  to  him  that 
without  "this  paste  of  gnats  which  rolled  up  under  his  hand  when 
he  wiped  his  sweaty  face"  the  forest  would  lose  its  wildness  and 
charm.  He  begins  to  feel  that  each  gnat  "is  just  as  much  a 
separate  existence  from  all  the  rest  as  I  am."  And  their  freedom 
with  his  person  teaches  him  that  in  the  forest  he  is  not  a  Eussian 
nobleman,  a  person  in  Moscow  society,  a  friend  or  relative  of  this 
or  that  great  man;   he  is  a  mere  gnat,  a  mere  pheasant,  a  mere 

— — 
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stag,  one  amongst  a  myriad  creatures.  This  realisation  of  his 
identity  with  Uving  nature  overwhelms  him  with  joyful  emotion; 
kneeling,  he  beseeches  -God  to  let  him  live  to  accomplish  some 
great  deed  of  devotion,  for  "happiness  consists  in  living  for  others." 
Becoming  calmer  he  justifies  his  aspiration — 

Man  is  endowed  with  a  craving  for  happiness,  therefore  it  must  be 
legitimate.  If  he  satisfies  it  egotistically — that  is,  if  he  bends  his  energies 
towards  acquiring  health,  fame,  physical  comforts,  domestic  joy — it  may  happen 
that  circumstances  will  make  it  impossible  to  satisfy  this  craving.  In  fact, 
these  cravings  are  illegitimate.  What  cravings  can  always  be  satisfied 
independently  of  external  conditions?     Love,  self-denial. 

The  feeling  persists.  One  day,  after  an  encounter  between 
Cossacks  and  Tartars,  he  finds  himself  reflecting: — 

What  folly  and  confusion !  A  man  (Lukashka)  has  killed  another,  and  is 
happy  and  satisfied  as  though  he  had  done  a  good  deed.  Can  it  be  that  nothing 
whispers  to  him  that  happiness  consists  not  in  killing  others,  but  in  self-sacrifice  ? 

This  same  human  Olyenin,  a  little  later,  when  prospects  are 
bright,  gaily  declares  that  "self-renunciation  is  all  rubbish,  fiddle- 
faddle;"  but  Tolstoy  was  not  to  close  so  lightly  the  discussion  wdth 
his  soul.  Beginning  to  be  famous,  he  had  returned  to  civilisation 
when  the  Crimean  War  broke  out,  and,  at'  his  own  request,  he 
rejoined  the  army,  and  soon  was  fighting  in  the  bastions  of 
Sevastopol.  Here  he  was  a  brave  officer  burning  for  distinction,  a 
good,  cheerful,  and  witty  comrade,  a  Eussian  amongst  Eussians 
inspired  by  patriotism  and  current  ideas  of  duty.  But  a  different 
teaching  rising  up  in  his  soul  made  itself  heard  in  spite  of  himself. 
From  Sevastopol  he  wrote  three  sketches,  and  in  the  second  he 
describes  the  mingling  of  the  opposing  forces  during  an  armistice. 
The  attention  of  the  author  has  been  taken  by  a  ten-year-old  boy 
crossing  the  field  of  battle : — 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  truce  he  came  over  the  entrenchments, 
and  ever  since  he  has  been  walking  about  the  valley,  looking  with  dull  curiosity 
at  the  French  and  at  the  corpses  that  lie  on  the  ground,  and  gathering  the 
blue  flowers  with  which  the  valley  is  strewn.  Returning  home  with  a  large 
bunch  of  flowers  he  holds  his  nose  to  escape  the  smell  which  is  borne  towards 
him  by  the  wind,  and,  stopping  near  a  heap  of  corpses  collected  together,  he 
gazes  long  at  a  terrible,  headless  body  which  lies  nearest  to  him.  After  standing 
there  some  time,  he  draws  nearer  and  touches  with  his  foot  the  stiff,  outstretched 
arm  of  the  corpse.  The  arm  trembles  a  little.  He  touches  it  again  more  boldly ; 
it  moves  and  falls  back  again  to  its  old  position.  The  boy  gives  a  sudden 
scream,  hides  his  face  in  his  flowers,  and  runs  towards  the  fortifications  as  fast 
as  his  legs  can  carry  him. 

Yes,  white  flags  are  on  the  bastions  and  on  the  parallels ;  the  flowery  valley 
is  covered  with  dead  bodies;  the  beautiful  sun  is  sinking  towards  the  blue  sea, 
and  the  undulating  blue  sea  glitters  in  the  golden  rays  of  the  smi.  Thousands 
of  people  crowd  together,  look  at,  speak  to,  and  smile  at  one  another.  And 
these  people — Christians  confessing  the  one  great  law  of  love  and  self-sacrifice — 
looking  at  what  they  have  done,  do  not  at  once  fall  repentant  on  their  knees 
before  Him  who  has  given  them  life  and  laid  in  the  soul  of  each  a  fear  of  death 
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and  a  love  of  good  and  of  beauty,  and  do  not  embrace  like  brothers  with  tears 
of  joy  and  happiness.  The  white  flags  are  lowered,  again  the  engines  of  death 
and  suffering  are  sounding,  again  innocent  blood  flows,  and  the  air  is  filled  with 
moans  and  curses. 

Here  is  a  spring  of  the  belief  which,  when  strengthened  by  the 
gospels  and  clarified  by  Tolstoy's  own  logical  thinking,  is  to  result 
in  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  Thirty  years  later  Tolstoy  wiU 
emphatically  assert  that  the  man  who  desires  social  well-being  should 
suffer  death  rather  than  inflict  it,  should  in  the  name  of  humanity 
disavow  the  patriotism  that  calls  for  war ;  should,  even  though  he 
stand  alone,  explicitly  disassociate  himself,  in  obedience  to  the  moral 
law,  and,  therefore,  at  any  cost,  from  all  military  activities,  direct 
or  indirect.  In  1855,  however,  he  adds  this  anti-chmax :  "I  have 
said  what  I  wished  to  say  this  time.  But  a  painful  hesitation 
seizes  me.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  left  it  unsaid."  He  fears, 
indeed,  that  the  truth  is  evil,  so  different  does  it  seem  to  what  is 
accepted  as  good. 

After  the  war  he  left  the  army,  and  enjoyed  a  period  of  lionising 
in  St.  Petersburg.  Then  his  sincerity  and  moral  seriousness  rose 
in  revolt  against  vanity,  and  he  left  the  city  to  travel  in  Western 
Europe.  He  visited  England,  and  it  is  curious  to  find  a 
reminiscence  of  London  appearing  many  years  later  in  "  What 
Then  Must  We  Do?"  ''The  citizens  there  seemed  to  find  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  telling  me  about  London  destitution,  as 
though  it  were  something  to  be  proud  of."  Two  incidents  of  this 
period  caused  one  a  vehement  and  exaggerated,  the  other  a  profound 
and  real,  dissatisfaction  with  contemporary  society,  The  first — 
which  belongs  to  the  annals  of  snobbery,  consisting  in  the 
contemptuous  treatment  of  a  poor  musician  by  wealthy  tourists  in 
a  Lucerne  hotel,  and  of  the  equally  proud  though  larger-hearted 
Tolstoy  because  he  insisted  upon  elevating  the  musician  to  the 
rank  of  friend  and  guest — immediately  found  matter  for  the  story 
"Lucerne;"  the  second  was  not  described  until  twenty  years 
later.  In  "My  Confession"  he  says  that  in  Paris  he  witnessed  a 
public  execution — 

When  I  saw  the  head  divided  from  the  body,  and  heard  the  sound  with  ' 
which  they  fell  separately  into  the  box,  I  understood,  not  with  my  reason,  but 
with  my  whole  being,  that  no  theory  of  the  wisdom  of  all  established  things, 
nor  of  progress,  could  justify  such  an  act ;  and  that  if  all  the  men  in  the  world 
from  the  day  of  creation,  by  whatever  theory,  had  found  this  thing  necessary, 
it  was  not  so.  It  was  a  bad  thing,  and  that,  therefore,  I  must  judge  of  what 
was  right  and  necessary,  not  by  what  men  said  and  did,  not  by  progress,  but 
by  what  I  felt  to  be  true  in  my  heart. 

The  two  experiences,  minor  and  major,  have  one  significance; 
they  show  the  beginning  of  the  appreciation  of  the  individual  in 
Tolstoy's  social  teachings.     In  our  day,   when  men  have  grown 
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profoundly  irreligious  without  knowing  it,  two  essentially  pagan 
social  philosophies  have  gained  currency — the  first  that  of  the 
"struggle  for  existence,"  the  second  of  "the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number."  The  one  justifies  every  contention,  however 
desperate;  the  other  would  sanction  such  an  atrocity  as  this  at 
Paris.  Instead  of  these  Tolstoy  offers  a  teaching  based  upon  the 
one  ultimate  reality  in  life — all-inclusive  love.  Hence,  while 
leader-writers  congratulate  their  readers  upon  only  ten  per  cent, 
being  killed  or  injured  in  the  maintenance  of  civilisation,  Tolstoy 
is  tireless  in  his  criticism  of  States  which  confess  themselves 
unable  to  exist  without  violently  suppressing  certain  subjects  and 
now  and  then  organising  wars,  of  a  culture  which  needs  to  be 
supported  by  a  substratum  of  degraded  labourers,  of  industries 
which  can  only  create  wealth  at  a  cost  to  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
silent  victims,  of  a  conventional  sexual  morality  which  demands 
nameless  safeguards.  At  this  time,  however,  he  was  feeling  his  way. 
After  the  Paris  event,  disillusioned  about  abstract  progress, 
Tolstoy  returned  to  Eussia  no  less  than  John  Kuskin  alien  to 
his  time,  and  settled  at  Yasnaya  Polyana.  His  old  regard  for  the 
peasantry  had  been  strengthened  by  his  experiences  of  the 
common  soldier,  whom  he  had  learned  thoroughly  to  respect,  and 
he  now  wished  to  repay  his  debt  of  love  by  teaching  their  children. 
Besides,  it  was  the  time  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serf,  when  the 
necessity  for  popular  education  w^as  especially  apparent.  But 
Tolstoy  had  no  intention  of  following  "popular"  methods.  In  the 
schools  he  built  and  managed,  and  wrote  about  in  the  journal  he 
established  for  the  purpose,  the  principle,  in  his  own  words,  was 
"  to  leave  a  primitive  people  and  the  children  of  peasants  perfectly 
free  to  choose  the  way  of  progress  which  they  thought  best." 
The  children  came  at  their  own  hours,  listened  to  the  teacher  or 
not  as  they  pleased,  w^ere  at  liberty  to  stampede  for  home  if  they 
wished.  It  was  an  experiment  in  anarchism,  on  the  whole  not 
unsuccessful.'''  Relying  for  attention  wholly  on  the  interest  of 
the  lessons,  informal  and  fatherly,  admitting  questions  at  any 
moment,  the  teacher  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
knowledge  imparted  was  absorbed  and  not  simply  pushed  in, 
that  the  order  obtained  was  real  and  not  a  mere  semblance. 
Nevertheless,  after  a  year  or  two  the  schools,  grown  to  twelve 
in  number,  were  all  closed.  On  one  hand  the  Government  felt 
there  was  danger  in  allowing  children  to  be  famiharised  with 
freedom;  on  the  other  the  pedagogue  himself  felt  ill  at  ease  in  the 
presence  of  a  difficulty  that  must  confront  conscientious  popular 

*  An  excellent,  brief  account  of  this  has  been  given  by  Ernest  Crosby  in  his 
booklet  (Fifield,  44,  Fleet  Street,  London),  "Tolstoy  as  a  Schoolmaster." 
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educators  nearer  home — the  lack  of   an  ideal.      So  the  schools 

closed,  the  journal  ceased  publication.  Tolstoy  went  no  more  to 
Germany  and  France  studying  educational  methods,  resigned  a 
magistracy,  married,  and  settled  down  to  cultivate  his  estates, 
write  novels  for  amusement,  and  devote  himself  to  wife  and 
children.  He  desired  nothing  more  than  to  realise  his  own  dream 
of  happiness: — 

A  quiet  if  lonely  life,  far  away  from  the  city,  yet  near  enough  to  men,  with 
the  possibility  of  being  of  service  to  such  as  are  unused  to  kindness,  and  whom 
it  is  easy  to  befriend ;  to  do  the  kind  of  work  which  one  believes  to  be  useful. 
Then  recreation,  nature,  books,  music,  love  for  a  congenial  soul;  that  is  my 
happiness,  and  I  cannot  imagine  anything  higher  or  better. 

Since  so  much  is  made  of  Tolstoy's  "impracticability,"  there  is 
interest  in  the  fact  that  his  keenest  hostile  critic,  Merejkowski, 
says  of  Tolstoy's  farming  during  this  period: — 

What  we  have  to  notice  is  that  on  Tolstoy's  property  all  is  to  the  purpose 
'and  well  ordered,  one  to  this  post,  another  to  that,  and  this  applies  to  his 
people,  animals,  and  plants  alike. 

The  huge  novel  of  "War  and  Peace"  was  written  in  these  years, 
but  this  long  and  crowded  panorama  of  Russian  domestic  and 
military  life— despite  the  analysis  of  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign, 
leading  to  a  merciless  presentation  of  Buonaparte  as  a  mere  straw 
in  a  whirlpool,  for  "the  king  is  the  slave  of  history" — need  not 
concern  us  further.  "Anna  Karenina,"  the  novel  which  occupied 
Tolstoy  after  "War  and  Peace,"  more  clearly  follows  the  line  of 
development  of  the  author's  social  views.  In  this  story  there  are  two 
worlds  intersecting  each  other — like  the  hemispheres  on  a  map  of 
the  globe.  Of  one,  the  central  figure  is  Anna  herself,  her  husband — 
the  lofty,  chilling  Petersburg  bureaucrat — and  the  brilliant  officer, 
Count  Yronsky,  whose  relations  with  Anna  are  tragic.  In  the 
other  world,  of  a  country  estate.  Levin,  the  silent,  serious  landowner- 
farmer,  labours,  studies,  experiments,  and  meditates.  Like  Tolstoy, 
he  is  out  of  sympathy  with,  and  ill  at  ease  in,  the  brilliant  and 
cultured  world,  which  he  half  despises ;  like  Tolstoy,  he  is  occupied 
with  questions  which  to  him  seem  to  be  the  only  ones  that  are  real 
and  vital — questions  of  personal  religion,  and  the  question  of  how 
to  so  organise  the  labour  of  the  emancipated  serfs  upon. the  land  as 
to  abolish  poverty,  first  locally  and  then  nationally.  Again,  Levin 
has  Tolstoy's  undying  sympathy  with  the  simple,  laborious  life  of 
a  peasant  people.  At  Moscow,  dining  in  a  first-class  restaurant, 
he  glances  at  the  French  menu  with  regret  for  country  bread  and 
cheese,  and,  after  accepting  his  companion's  choice,  is  impelled  to 
remark : — 

' '  In  the  country  we  make  haste  to  get  through  our  meals  so  as  to  be  at  work 
again ;  but  here  you  and  I  are  doing  our  best  to  eat  as  long  as  possible  \vithout 
getting  satisfied,  and  so  we  are  eating  oysters."  ♦ 
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"Well,  there's  something  in  that,"  replied  Stepan,  "but  isn't  it  the  aim  of 
civilisation  to  translate  everything  into  enjoyment?" 

"If  that  is  the  aim  of  civilisation  I  prefer  to  be  a  barbarian." 
Eeturned  to  his  beloved  acres,  one  day  he  happens  to  play  with 
a  scythe.  Pleased  with  the  result  he  determines  to  mow  in  earnest, 
and  during  the  haytime,  therefore,  leaves  his  brother  to  lounge 
in  while  he  strives  to  keep  the  pace  behind  the  old  foreman 
of  his  workers: — 

The  work  went  on  and  on,  Levin  absolutely  lost  all  idea  of  time,  and  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  early  or  late.  Though  the  sweat  stood  on  his  face, 
and  dropped  from  him,  and  all  his  back  was  wet  as  though  he  had  been  plunged 
in  water,  still  he  felt  very  well.  His  work  now  seemed  to  him  full  of  pleasure. 
It  was  a  state  of  unconsciousness  :  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing  or  how 
much  he  was  doing,  or  how  the  hours  and  moments  were  flying,  but  only  felt 
that  at  this  time  his  work  was  good  and  equal  to  that  done  by  Sef .  .  .  .  The 
labour  seemed  lighter  to  Levin  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  sweat  in  which 
he  was  bathed  refreshed  him  ;  and  the  sun,  burning  his  back,  his  head,  and 
his  arms  bared  to  the  elbow,  gave  him  force  and  energy.  The  moments  of 
oblivion,  of  unconsciousness  of  what  he  was  doing,  came  back  to  him  more  and 
more  frequently:  the  scythe  seemed  to  move  of  itself.  These  were  happy 
moments.  Then,  still  more  gladsome  was  the  time  when,  coming  to  the 
riverside,  the  foreman,  after  wiping  his  scythe  with  the  moist  thick  grass,  rinsed 
it  in  the  river,  and  dipping  up  a  ladleful  of  water  gave  it  to  Levin.  "  What 
say  my  home-brew?  Good,  eh?"  said  he,  winking.  And,  indeed,  it  seemed 
to  Levin  that  he  had  never  tasted  any  liquor  inore  refreshing  than  this  pure, 
lukewarm  water,  in  which  grass  floated,  and  tasting  of  the  rusty  tin  dipper. 
Then  came  the  glorious  slow  saunter,  when,  with  scythe  on  the  arm,  there 
was  time  to  wipe  the  heated  brow,  fill  the  lungs  full,  and  glance  round  at  the 
long  line  of  haymakers,  and  the  busy  life  in  field  and  forest. 

He  thus  discovers,  with  Thoreau,  that  "to  maintain  oneself  upon 
this  earth  is  not  a  hardship  but  a  pastime,  if  w^e  w^ill  live  simply  and 
w^isely,  as  the  pursuits  of  the  simpler  nations  are  still  the  sports  of 
the  more  artificial."  Accordingly,  together  with  an  insistence  upon 
the  necessity  of  reducing  one's  wants  so  as  to  claim  from  the  world 
less  than  one  may  give,  there  appears  later  the  doctrine  of  "bread 
labour" — since  bread  is  the  first  necessity  of  life,  and  every  man 
directly  consumes  it,  every  man  should  take  an  equally  direct  part 
in  the  manual  labour  of  producing  it.  But  this,  the  last  of  his 
social  teachings  to  appear  in  his  unprophetic  waitings,  is  also  the 
least.  "The  devil  take  all  this  manual  labour,"  he  says  in  one  of 
his  letters,  "if  it  removes  my  heart  from  men."  Love,  unselfish 
sympathy,  is  the  core  of  his  social  gospel.  At  the  time  of  writing 
"  Anna  Karenina  "  he  was  far  from  fixing  upon  that  as  the  only  force 
which  could  finally  mould  the  true  society,  but,  after  the  faihu^e  of 
love's  imitation,  philanthropy,  in  "The  Landlord's  Morning,"  he 
has  been  groping  around  it.  The  philosophy  of  "The  Cossacks," 
the  horror  of  warfare  in  "Sevastopol,"  the  revulsion  at  Paris,  the 
experiment  in  the-schools.  the  life  of  domesticity,  simplicity,  and 


Tolstoy  at  the  age  of  Fifty-two. 

(From  n  Photograiih.) 
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labour  in  "Anna  Karenina"  all  lead  to  the  teaching  of  Tolstoy  as 
we  know  it  to-day.  It  is  true  there  is  still  a  gulf.  Levin,  when  we 
take  leave  of  him,  is  supposing  himself  to  be  secure  in  a  religious 
faith  when  he  is  still  living  purely  for  his  own  ends,  and  not  in  that 
obedience  to  moral  law  which  Tolstoy  makes  the  test  of  practical 
religion ;  and  a  little  earlier  the  same  character  has  spoken  of  the 
right  to  initiate  a  state  of  warfare  belonging  to  Government  alone 
"when  war  becomes  inevitable."  And  Levin  is  faithfully  reflecting 
Tolstoy.  Nevertheless,  though  the  author  of  "Anna  Karenina"  in 
1874,  or  near  his  fiftieth  year,  is  still  an  "  uninstructed  scribe,"  we 
have  seen  that  he  already  has  in  his  treasury  the  "things  new  and 
old"  which  he  will  ultimately  "bring  forth,"  declaring  "I  have  no 
teaching,  but  I  understand  Christ's  teaching  as  it  is  explained  in 
the  gospels." 

III. 

During  1874-9  occurred  that  change  in  Tolstoy's  life  which  he 
has  represented  as  a  turning  from  darkness  and  evil  to  goodness 
and  light,  and  from  which  certainly  dates  his  appearance  as  a 
teacher.  Yet  the  revolution  was  due  to  no  more  than  his 
consciously  accepting,  as  all-important,  forces  which,  as  minor 
powers,  had  been  since  childhood  present  in  his  life.  When  Tolstoy 
was  among  the  Cossacks  he  wished  to  become  one  of  them  ;  but 
just  then  he  tasted  fame.  Levin  contemplated  joining  the  peasants 
as  a  member  of  their  commune,  but  just  then  he  happened  to  see 
in  her  family  carriage  his  -future  wife.  But  everything  was  now 
his — great  fame,  wife  and  children,  lands  and  wealth,  full  knowledge 
of  the  utmost  that  rank  may  give.  Therefore  he  had  nothing  more 
to  desire;  and  in  this  paradoxical  life,  where  the  thing  that  we  seek 
is  substantial  and  the  thing  that  we  have  gained  becomes  a  trifle 
light  as  air,  this  meant  that  he  had — nothing.  He  had  cUmbed  all 
the  heights  that  rise  in  front  of  youth,  and  before  him,  abruptly  or 
steadily  descending,  lay  nothing  but  the  road  to  the  grave.  There  are 
many  in  this  case,  but  few  have  the  courage  to  confess  it.  Averting 
their  eyes,  they  live  in  the  past,  or  in  such  enjoyment  as  the  present 
may  yield.  Tolstoy  had  always  despised  the  philosophy  of  "  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry ; "  his  alternatives  were  either  to  live  reasonably, 
for  a  worthy  object,  or  not  to  live  at  all.  In  his  despair  he  had 
begun  to  parley  with  suicide  before  he  reached,  by  the  way 
indicated  in  "My  Confession,"  the  outlook  which  he  describes  as 
"the  Christian  conception  of  life."  With  Tolstoy  that  conception 
is  the  beginning  of  everything,  as  Euskin's  teaching  has  in  the 
forefront,  "there  is  no  wealth  but  life."  Hence  to  know  what  he 
thinks  about  social  affairs  one  must  first  understand  this  religious 
position.     It  is  very  simple,  and  capable  of  being  amply  described 
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in  a  couple  of  quotations,  the  first  from  "  The  Eehgious  Education 
of  the  Young"  (1900),  and  the  second  from  ''My  Eeply  to  the 
Synod's  Edict "  (1901):— 

If  I  now  had  to  transmit  to  a  child  the  substance  of  the  religious  teaching 
I  consider  true,  I  should  say  to  him  that  we  have  come  into  this  world  and 
live  in  it,  not  according  to  our  own  will,  but  according  to  the  will  of  that 
which  we  call  God,  and  that  it  will,  therefore,  be  well  with  us  only  when 
we  fulfil  this  will.  This  will  is  that  we  should  all  be  happy,  and  for  all 
to  be  happy  there  is  but  one  means :  each  must  act  towards  others  as  he 
would  wish  that  they  should  act  towards  him. 

Again, 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  meaning  of  the  life  of  every  man  is  to  bo 
found  only  in  increasing  the  love  that  is  in  him ;  that  this  increase  of  love 
leads  man,  even  in  this  life,  to  ever  greater  and  greater  blessedness,  and 
after  death  gives  him  the  more  blessedness  the  more  love  he  has,  and  helps; 
more  than  anything  else  towards  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth :  that  is,  to  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  life  in  which  the  discord, 
deception,  and  violence  that  now  rule  will  be  replaced  by  free  accord,  by  truth, 
and  by  the  brotherly  love  of  one  for  another. 

This,  according  to  Tolstoy,  is  a  true  theory  of  common  human 
life :  a  key  to  present  problems,  fundamental  science,  truth  of 
practical  value.  He  spends  his  days  in  declaring  that  if  men  will 
make  this  their  rule  of  life,  using  all  their  powers  upon  it,  and 
putting  it  before  everything  else,  each  will  enjoy  freedom  and 
happiness,  and  every  social  problem  will  be  solved  by  the  consequent 
abandonment  of  monopolies,  dissolution  of  barriers,  and  subversion 
of  brute  force.  Christ,  in  the  gospels,  and  the  early  Christians 
obeying  the  commandment  to  love  one  another,  lived  according  to 
this  conception  of  hfe.  But  the  world  of  to-day,  constituted  of 
men  striving  toward  pagan  happiness,  divided  into  enslaved  and 
degraded  masses  and  enjoying  classes  holding  an  unjust  position 
by  virtue  of  man-made  laws  of  private  property  arbitrarily  imposed 
by  Governments,  and  into  artificially-determined  nations  fenced 
about  with  bayonets  and  machine-guns — this  world,  Tolstoy 
declares,  has  lost  touch  with  the  realities  of  Christ.  Therefore  all 
things  seem  wrong,  are  wrong,  and  will  be  wrong  until  the  moral 
is  set  above"*  the  intellectual  and  animal  life,  and  religious  above 
economic  or  national  ends. 

Arrived  at  this  view,  the  question  which  then  presented  itself 
to  Tolstoy  was  the  one  that  gave  a  title  to  a  giant  pamphlet 
published — after  the  poetic  "Gospel  in  Brief"  and  the  immature 
"What  I  Believe"  (and  disbelieve)  or  "My  Eeligion" — in  1886, 
"What  Then  Must  We  Do?"  The  work  is  remarkable  for  its 
combination  of  artistic  narrative  with  powerful  reasoning,  ironic 
criticism,  and  passionate  moralising.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  year 
1881  he  came  to  live  in  Moscow,  and,  being  fresh  to  town  life, 
at  once  began  to  feel  acutely  the  contrast   between  the  luxury 
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of  his  class  and  the  destitution  amongst  the  people.  Arguing 
with  a  friend  who  attempted  to  justify  the  inequality,  his  voice 
rose  to  a  shout  as  he  declared,  "  We  should  not  go  on  living  in 
this  way!  We  must  not  live  so!  We  have  no  right."  "I  was 
rebuked,"  he  adds,  "for  my  unnecessary  excitement,"  and  the 
rebuke  he  felt  to  be  just ;  nevertheless,  "  I  knew  that  I  was  right, 
and  I  could  not  quiet  my  conscience."  Once  again  philanthropy 
offered  an  easy  path  to  righteousness.  A  census  was  in  progress 
in  the  city,  and  Tolstoy  projected  a  scheme  for  using  the  census 
organisation  to  ascertain  and  relieve  particular  cases  of  misery. 
Funds  and  aid  would  come  from  the  wealthy  classes,  and — 

We  should  take  care  of  orphans  and  old  people;  we  should  afford  means 
for  impoverished  villagers  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  pave  the  way  to  reform 
the  depraved  .  .  .  If  we  succeeded  there  would  not  be  in  Moscow  a  single 
poor  man  who  could  not  find  help. 

That  the  scheme  was  not  altogether  visionary  is  certain  from  the 
success  of  Tolstoy's  efforts  in  collecting  money  and  organis'ng  the 
distribution  of  food  to  the  starving  peasantry  during  the  famine  of 
1891-2.  Its  chief  misfortune  lay  in  having  for  its  originator  a 
master  of  observation.  A  public  meeting  was  held,  subscriptions 
were  given,  and  the  organisation  was  set  on  foot ;  but  in  the  Moscow 
slums  Tolstoy  understood  that  the  whole  effort  was  quixotic.  He 
found  himself  being  deceived  and  outwitted  by  pretenders  who 
wanted  nothing  but  his  money;  and  he  saw  the  reason  of  this  so 
clearly  that  he  could  not  blame  those  who  victimised  him.  They 
knew  that  certain  rich  people  obtained  incomes  without  giving  any 
kind  of  labour  in  return,  spent  the  roubles  on  silks,  jewellery, 
carriages,  wines,  balls,  parties,  and  elaborate  dinners,  and  with  their 
feasting  and  spending  were  made  much  of  in  society.  Therefore, 
when  they  met  a  rich  man  so  queer  as  to  give  his  money  as  he  got 
it,  for  nothing,  they  simply  considered  themselves  to  be  in  luck. 
They  used  all  their  arts  to  draw  sympathy,  and  then,  behind 
the  benefactor's  back,  began  to  enjoy,  according  to  their  fortune, 
the  hfe  of  the  rich.  But  meanwhile  the  great  mass  of  the  genuine, 
industrious  poor  were  toiling  in  the  factories,  the  mines,  on  the 
land,  not  for  themselves  primarily,  but  for  the  rich,  the  owners 
of  money,  land,  and  property.  A  large  factory  near  Tolstoy's 
Moscow  home  made  nothing  but  perfumes  and  pomades.  Into 
every  detail  of  luxury  had  gone  the  very  life  of  some  unseen  worker. 
It  was  not  free  service,  given  happily,  but  grudged,  unwilling  labour, 
rendered  blindly  and  painfully,  mere  drudgery — like  that  of  the 
horse  in  the  shafts,  because  it  can  do  nothing  else,  and  the  master 
has  the  bag  of  oats.  There  was  no  land  for  young  peasants  in  the 
country  because  the  rich  held  it,  and  held  it  idly;  there  was  nothing 
in  the  country  to  live  upon  because  the  produce  was  taken  away 
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and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich,  and  what  money  the  peasants 
had  the  Government  claimed  in  taxes.  After  maintaining  their 
houses  and  estates,  the  rich  spent  their  surplus  in  the  towns ;  to  the 
towns,  therefore,  the  sons  of  the  peasants  also  went,  and  in  the  new 
artificial  environment  they  learned  not  only  to  serve  but  to  imitate 
the  landlord,  the  shopkeeper,  the  merchant,  and  the  official — to 
give  as  little  labour  as  possible  for  as  much  money  as  possible,  and 
in  their  spare  time  to  enjoy  themselves  according  to  their  own  ideas. 
Thus  they  became  corrupted  in  mind,  and,  in  their  congestion, 
subject  to  vice.  The  cause  of  town  misery,  said  Tolstoy,  is  in  the 
life  of  the  rich.  Having  the  power,  he  declared,  we  compel  the 
people  to  yield  their  lives  to  us,  and,  gra.nting  them  for  their  abject 
labour  insufficient  for  proper  maintenance,  we  squander  the  surplus. 

I  sit  on  the  neck  of  a  man,  and,  having  quite  crushed  him  down,  compel 
him  to  carry  me  and  will  not  alight  from  ofi  his  shoulders,  though  I  assure 
myself  and  others  that  I  am  very  sorry  for  him  and  wish  to  ease  his  condition 
by  every  means  in  my  power — except  by  getting  off  his  back. 

Tolstoy  then  asked  himself  how  the  rich  or  their  money  came 
to  have  such  power.  He  found  enlightenment  in  a  curious  quarter, 
the  recent  history  of  Fiji.  The  facts,  unillumined  however  by 
Tolstoy's  irony,  are  to  be  found  in  any  first-class  encyclopaedia. 
In  1849  the  Americans  quarrelled  with  the  Fijians  because  of  some 
damage  done  to  the  property  of  their  Consul.  An  "arbitrary 
claim"  for  £9,000  damages  the  Fijians  were  naturally  unable  to 
meet;  the  sum  in  their  eyes  was  almost  beyond  reckoning.  The 
Americans  threatened  violence,  and  the  frightened  islanders  made 
an  offer  to  England  of  themselves  as  subjects  and  100,000  acres  of 
their  land  if  she  would  meet  the  claim.  England  declined  the 
offer,  and  the  Fijians  turned  elsewhere.  In  1868  a  company  was 
formed  in  Melbourne  to  take  over  the  debt  and  200,000  acres  of 
the  best  Fijian  soil.  This  company  duly  established  itself,  and  by 
its  financial  operations  soon  became  so  oppressive  to  the  natives, 
who  were  in  no  way  a  match  for  it,  that  another  appeal  was  made 
to  England.  By  this  time  the  British  Government  had  investigated, 
surveyed,  and  learnt  to  appreciate  the  natural  resources  of  the 
islands,  and,  therefore,  it  now  consented  to  become  their  protector. 
To-day  the  120,000  people  of  Fiji  are  "Europeanised,"  and  governed 
by  Britons;  the  administrative  expenses  amount  to  considerably 
over  £100,000  per  annum  (including,  according  to  the  "British 
Empire  Year  Book,"  "charges  on  account  of  Public  Debt" 
amounting  to  £9,286  in  1901);  to  meet  these  there  is  regular 
taxation,  over  £60,000  being  raised  by  Customs  and  nearly  £20,000 
by  native  taxes ;  and  money,  almost  unknown  before  the  American 
incident,  is  now,  in  order  to  pay  the  taxes,  a  necessity  to  everyone. 
Thus  as  in  Europe  a  man  must  sell  his  labour  to  those  who  have 
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money,  the  price  of  a  Fijian  labourer  being  8d.  per  day;  and 
whoever  possesses  a  shilling  is  to  that  extent  master  over  him  who 
has  nothing.  A  similar  means  of  "inducing"  otherwise  free  natives 
to  do  the  hard  and  disagreeable  work  for  the  white  man  takes  the 
form  of  the  hut  taxes  imposed  in  various  South  African  colonies. 
It  is  illegal  to  enslave  men  by  the  direct  use  of  force;  therefore, 
the  law  itself  is  used  to  enforce  a  tax  payable,  on  pain  of 
imprisonment,  only  in  money,  which  the  natives  cannot  obtain 
except  by  selling  themselves  to  the  white  master  at  the  conqueror's 
price. 

Thus  Tolstoy's  analysis  of  the  current  economic  system  of 
civilisation,  from  his  fraternal  point  of  view,  took — and  takes — 
this  form.  First,  there  is  the  appropriation  of  the  land  by  a  few 
non-labouring  individuals,  an  inheritance  from  an  original  violent 
conquest.  Second,  Governments  employing  arms,  establishing 
law^s  in  the  interests  of  the  ruling  and  propertied  classes,  and 
maintaining  themselves  by  imposing  taxes  payable  only  in  their 
own  coin.  Third,  the  vast  military  and  naval  forces,  composed  of 
"hypnotised"  men  who  have  sw^orn  to  obey  their  commanders 
rather  than  conscience,  enrolled  by  the  respective  Governments 
of  the  various  politico-economic  units  in  civilisation,  partly  because 
each  fears  that  each  has  designs  upon  the  other,  and  partly  to 
secure  each  State,  and  civilisation  in  general,  against  violent  internal 
efforts  to  introduce  justice  by  revolution.  Fourth,  the  mass  of  the 
people  born  into  this  state  of  things,  compelled  to  work  upon  land 
which  is  not  theirs  for  much  less  than  a  human  share  of  the 
product,  compelled  to  exchange  and  re-exchange  for  money, 
compelled  to  obey  law^s  w^hich  protect  every  kind  of  property 
except  that  labour  w^hich  is  their  only  real  possession,  and  obliged 
to  suffer  famine  and  indigence  passively  because  of  the  armed 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governments  guaranteeing  the  unjust 
economic  system.  Fifth,  the  organisation  of  a  proud,  luxurious, 
self-glorifying,  and  all-corrupting  life  by  the  possessors  of  land  and 
virtual  owners  of  labour.  Sixth,  the  mercantile  interests  of  those 
who  profit  by  industries,  frequently  artificial,  erected  upon  this 
false  basis  of  master  and  mass,  and  of  those  who  profit  by  the 
intricate  and  purposely  complicated  machinery  of  exchange 
necessary  in  its  simpler  forms  where  everything  must  be  converted 
into  and  estimated  by  money,  which  represents  the  primary, 
governmental,  physical  force  guaranteeing  the  w^hole  institution. 
Last  of  all,  the  science,  art,  and  religion  of  professional  classes,  in 
so  far  as  these  are  directed  to  protecting,  celebrating,  justifying, 
and  extending  this  essentially  pagan  system  of  civihsation.  The 
modern  State,  as  Tolstoy  sees  it,  may  be  pictm-ed  as  a  pyramid. 
At  the  base  is  the  unskilled  labour  of  the  world ;  above,  in  hvinj?  tier 
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upon  living  tier,  are  the  classes  and  ranks  of  men,  rising  to  the 
monarchs  and  rulers  in  their  lonely  majesty.  And  that  which  finally 
keeps  the  whole  in  position  is  the  aspiration  of  each  unit  to  rise 
toward  the  pinnacle,  each  having  the  naive  idea  that  it  is  possible 
for  all  to  occupy  the  narrow  lofty  regions,  and  that  it  is  above  all 
things  desirable  to  come  nearer  to  them  by  at  least  one  step.  And 
the  revolution  that  Tolstoy  desires  is  that  each,  realising  the  burden 
thus  imposed  on  the  basic  masses,  and  the  pitiable  dehumanising 
of  the  upper  classes,  who  are  the  more  cramped  by  convention  the 
nearer  they  approach  to  the  summit,  shall  voluntarily  descend  to 
common  earth  and  brotherhood. 

Like  an  analyst  exhibiting  a  man  as  a  handful  of  elements,  so 
Tolstoy  presents  society.  Merejkowski  speaks  justly  of  Tolstoy's 
too  great  sense  of  the  body,  too  little  sense  of  the  spirit :  here  are 
the  simple  parts  without  the  life  that  makes  all  complex  ;  the  social 
order  without  those  invisible  qualities  which  make  it  something  more 
than  the  mere  prison  to  the  growing  masses  which,  as  yet,  it  also  is. 
William  the  Conqueror  certainly  seized  this  country  and  gave 
its  lands  to  the  barons  who  fought  with  him ;  the  large  capitalist 
gains  wealth  and  power  by  capturing  the  business  of  smaller  firms 
and  bringing  an  ever  larger  and  larger  number  of  workmen  into 
complete  economic  subjection  to  his  will,  conditions,  and  methods. 
But  does  this  mean  that  William  was  the  fiercest  of  brigands,  and 
that  the  Eockefeller  is  the  greediest  of  thieves  ?  Or  that  WilUam  in 
his  day  and  under  its  circumstances  was  the  inevitable  organiser 
and  ruler  of  Englishmen ;  that  where  the  organisation  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  oil,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
development  of  society,  must  necessarily  be  left  to  great  capitalists 
the  Eockefeller  is  the  man  to  do  it  best.  The  Euskin  is  yet  too  far 
ahead ;  the  Genghiz  Khan  now  too  far  behind.  The  whole  question 
is  one  of  progress  underlying  relative  evils,  or  of  sin  and  error 
merely.  When  challenged,  Tolstoy  believes  in  the  former,  but  his 
teaching  too  often  conveys  the  idea  of  the  latter.  From  his 
writings  upon  "non-resistance"  one  would  suppose  that  since  the 
world  began  every  act  of  coercion  or  of  forcible  resistance  has  been 
an  unmitigated  crime,  a  sterile  brutality.  But  dead-black  is  not 
the  devil's  hue.  Bayonets  cannot  master  men;  ultimately  the 
oppressed  are  such  because  of  inferior  will,  courage,  and  intelligence. 
The  slavery  of  to-day  is  but  the  skeleton  of  the  discipline  of  yesterday, 
and, the  freedom  of  to-morrow  will  only  come  to  those  who  have 
risen  above  fetters.  On  the  other  hand,  precisely  under  these 
conditions  of  oppression,  the  masses  have  been  glad  of  life  because 
of  a  faith,  endurance,  cheerfulness,  and  fellowship  impossible  to 
the  mere  master  of  men.  In  the  school  of  life  the  conquered  have 
an  easier  lesson  than  the  conquerors.     If  they  were  not  themselves 
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the  slaves  of  habit,  not  one  but  a  thousand  Count  Tolstoys  ere 
now  would  have  envied  and  shared  the  lives  of  peasants.  When 
brotherhood  is  attained,  and  men  look  back  upon  the  way,  it  will 
be  the  master  classes  of  history  whom  they  will  have  most  need 
to  pity  and  forgive. 

No  doubt  these  are  commonplaces,  but  a  cheering  truism  may 
be  better  than  a  depressing  half-truth.  Happily,  as  Aylmer 
Maude,  in  criticising  Tolstoy  in  "A  Peculiar  People,"  is  glad  to 
note,  no  one  can  employ  safeguards  better  than  Tolstoy  himself 
when  it  occurs  to  him  to  do  so.  Thus  in  a  letter  to  Peter  Verigen, 
the  Dukhobor  leader,  he  says  : — 

When  I  see  an  ant-hill  in  the  meadow  I  cannot  admit  that  the  ants 
have  been  mistaken  in  constructing  that  hill  and  doing  all  they  are  doing 
in  it.  And  in  the  same  way,  looking  at  all  the  .  .  .  labours  mankind 
has  accomplished,  I  cannot  admit  that  they  have  done  it  all  by  mistake.  I 
do  not  wish  to  destroy  the  whole  hill  of  human  labour,  but  only  to  arrange 
better  what  is  ill-arranged  in  it. 

Here  at  last  is  something  entirely  consistent  with  Tolstoy's 
religious  position.  The  deeds  of  man  are  less  disquieting  than 
himself,  yet  to  accept  him  as  made  for  blessedness,  and  ever 
drawingr  nearer  to  it,  in  spite  of  the  seven  sins  and  seventy  and 
seven  follies  that  prey  like  hawks  and  jays  upon  his  soul,  has 
always  been  the  prerogative  of  the  Christian. 

So  much  to  escape  the  maddening  idea  that  the  life  of  the 
masses  hitherto  has  been  an  unrelieved  suffering  under  force  and 
fraud.  Nevertheless  slavery  still  exists.  To  remove  it  from  the 
world  and  set  man  free,  to  establish  the  public  weal  and  make  the 
nations  one  in  desire,  the  growing  hope  of  the  young  world  is, 
broadly  speaking,  in  Socialism.  But  Tolstoy,  the  free  communist, 
will  have  none  of  the  only  Socialism  apparently  known  to  him, 
Marxian  Social  Democracy.  To  Dr.  Steiner,  as  quoted  in  "Tolstoy, 
the  Man,"  he  said: — 

The  greatest  enemy  to  humanity  is  this  Social  Democracy ;  it  is  the 
preparation  for  a  new  slavery.  It  teaches  a  future  good  without  a  present 
betterment.     It  promises  golden  streets  without  the  bloody  Gethsemane." 

"But  isn't  Socialism  a  preparation  for  an  ideal  State?" 

"No,  indeed  not.  It  is  just  the  contrary.  It  will  regulate  everything, 
put  everything  under  law,  it  will  destroy  the  individual,  it  will  enslave  him. 
Socialism  begins  at  the  wrong  end.  You  cannot  organise  anything  until  you 
have  individuals ;  you  are  making  chaos  out  of  cosmos ;  you  will  breed  terrorism 
and  confusion,  which  only  brute  force  will  be  able  to  quell.  Socialism  begins 
to  regulate  the  world  away  from  itself.  You  must  make  yourself  right  before 
the  world  around  you  can  be  made  right.  No  matter  how  wrongly  the  world 
deals  with  you,  if  you  are  right  the  world  will  not  harm  you  and  you  may 
bring  it  to  your  way  of  thinking.  The  modern  labour  leader  wishes  to  liberate 
the  masses  while  he  himself  is  a  slave." 
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The  attack  is  pursued  in  the  "  Slavery  of  our  Times."  Here 
he  speaks  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  SociaUst  ideal  which  is  to  occur 
thus:  Sociahsm  promises  freedom  and  equahty  without  demanding 
a  change  in  the  individual's  conception  of  life.  According  to  that 
conception  the  present  desire  of  tlie  majority  of  individuals  is  to 
live  the  millionaire's  life  of  enjoyment  and  luxury.  Therefore, 
under  Socialism,  the  demand  for  material  riches  will  necessitate 
each  man  becoming  a  mere  cog  on  a  mere  wheel  in  a  vast  economic 
machine,  and  thereby  losing  his  freedom.  Further,  since  this  will 
not  suffice  to  meet  an  inherently  illimitable  demand,  the  desires  of 
the  masses  will,  by  mutual  rivalries  within  the  machine,  be  so 
limited  that  only  the  heads  of  departments  and  chief  administrators 
will  really  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  association,  and  so  will  come 
the  denial  of  equality. 

The  syllogism  is  complete,  and  would  be  convincing  to  the 
logical  mind  were  it  not  that  the  argument,  when  extended,  becomes 
so  palpably  artificial  as  to  make  one  doubt  the  strength  of  the 
premises.  On  one  hand  Socialism  does  imply  a  certain,  if  not  a 
revolutionary,  change  in  the  current  conception  of  life;  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  questionable  whether  there  is  any  real  depth  in  the 
popular  admiration  of  the  millionaire,  and  whether  the  masses 
would  care  to  proceed  very  far  toward  his  goal.  Thus  the  sweeping 
conclusions  of  Tolstoy  become  doubtful  before  one  begins  to  contrast 
the  geometrical  rate  of  increase  in  the  wealth  and  enjoyment  that 
come  through  collective  action  with  the  arithmetical  calculations 
upon  which  Tolstoy's  criticism  of  Socialism  is  always  based." 
Besides,  he  is  in  apparent  contradiction  with  himself;  for, 
strenuously  asserting  that  no  change  in  social  life  can  be  of  value 
that  is  not  preceded  by  a  change  in  the  individual's  conception  of 
life,  he  seriously  advocates,  notwithstanding  the  present  state  of 
mankind,  the  abolition  of  Government,  and,  above  all,  the  abolition  of 
private  landowning.  Thus  he  rarely  touches  upon  the  withholding 
of  land,  either  in  his  pamphlets  or  in  a  story  like  "Eesurrection," 
without  strongly  advocating  Henry  George's  single  tax  method  of 
restoring  the  land  to  the  cultivator  and  its  economic  rent  to  the 
community.  How  is  it  that  on  this  side  he  goes  so  thoroughly 
and  constantly  into  the  practical  politics  of  revolution?  Perhaps 
because,  like  every  other  man,  he  is  limited  by  his  character  and 
experience.  Loving  the  Russian  peasants,  and  understanding  their 
needs,  he  involuntarily  puts  his  doctrine  aside  for  the  sake  of  their 
immediate  good.  Disliking  townsmen,  aud  knowing  little  of 
industrial  workers  and  industrial  problems,  he  has  no  patience 


*  Seethe  Free  Age  Press  (Paternoster  Row,  E.G.)  pamphlet,  "Some  Social 
Remedies,"  p.  6. 
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with   the    Socialistic    solutions   of    their   difficulties   which   come 
naturally  to  them.    Thus  he  says,  in  *'To  the  Working  People""-: — 

The  Socialists — having  quite  erroneously  decided  that  land  is  an  instrument 
of  labour  similar  to  a  mill  or  a  factory — advnse  working  men,  suffering  only  from 
want  of  land,  to  abandon  the  land,  and  to  occupy  themselves  in  taking  possession 
of  factories  producing  cannon,  guns,  scents,  soap,  looking-glasses,  ribbons,  and 
various  articles  of  luxury,  and  only  after  that — when  these  working  men  have 
learnt  to  manufacture  well  and  quickly  looking-glasses  or  ribbons,  but  have 
become  incapable  of  working  the  land — to  take  possession  of  the  land  ^Iso. 

But  industry  does  not  wholly  consist  in  manufacturing  cannon, 
guns,  scents,  toilet  soaps,  looking-glasses,  ribbons,  and  various 
articles  of  luxury.  Cotton  and  woollen  mills,  coal  mines,  furnaces, 
shipbuilding  yards,  foundries,  and  engineering  works,  even  paper 
mills  and  ink  or  pen  nib  factories,  present  problems  which  will  not 
be  wholly  solved  by  a  return  to  the  land.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  Tolstoy  somewhere  in  his  mind  keeps  open  a  line  of  retreat 
from  what  is  extreme  in  this  position,  since  he  closes  an  attack 
upon  culture  without  justice,  in  "The  Slavery  of  Our  Times,"  by 
remarking: — 

But  culture,  useful  culture,  will  not  be  destroyed.  It  will  certainly  not  be 
necessary  for  people  to  revert  to  tillage  of  the  land  with  sticks  or  to  lighting-up 
with  torches.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  mankind,  in  their  slavery,  have  achieved 
such  great  progress  in  technical  matters.  If  only  it  is  understood  that  we  must 
not  sacrifice  the  lives  of  our  brother-men  for  our  own  pleasure  it  will  be 
possible  to  apply  technical  improvements  without  destroying  men's  lives ;  and  to 
arrange  life  so  as  to  profit  by  all  those  methods  giving  us  control  of  nature  that 
have  been  devised,  and  that  can  be  applied  without  keeping  our  brother-men  in 
slavery. 

And  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Tolstoy  supports  Henry  George 
chiefly  as  a  concession  to  the  world's  demand  for  "something 
practical."  He  knows  that  his  own  strength  is  in  the  region  of 
the  ideal.  There  are  those  who  seem  unable  to  look  beyond 
politics  or  economics,  who  habitually  assume  that  all  men  are 
naturally  loving,  just,  wise,  pure,  unselfish,  and  only  prevented 
from  realising  universal  happiness  by  the  unfortunate  state  of  social 
organisation.  Over  their  heads  Tolstoy's  voice  rings  like  a  clarion. 
Before  there  can  be  brotherhood  amongst  men  a  man  must  be  a 
brother  at  heart.  It  is  a  matter  of  religion.  To  be  at  one  with  the 
cosmic  order  a  man  must  strive  to  love  his  fellows.  The  black 
man,  the  yellow  man,  the  enemy,  the  patriot,  the  criminal,  the 
judge,  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressor — each  must  consider  each 
as  he  would  himself  be  regarded.  No  doubts  in  theology  need 
prevent  men  from  loving  one  another,  since  it  is  sufficient  to 
accept  one's  life  as  something  given  to  one  for  the  good  of  oneself 
and  others,  something  to  be  made  the  best  of  in  fellowship  with 


*  A  recent  article,  published  by  the  Free  Age  Press  as  a  penny  pamphlet. 
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humanity,  and  in  faith  that  thus  it  acquires  an  imperishable  value. 
Once  men  feel  the  truth  of  this  they  will  be  prepared,  like  milhons 
in  the  "ages  of  faith,"  to  live  and  die  for  their  religion — the  cause 
of  love  and  brotherhood  on  earth. 

Thus  Tolstoy  preaches,  reiterating  that  growth  is  from  within 
the  individual  outwards  to  the  bounds  of  the  world.  The  seeking 
of  reformation  apart  from  the  inward  life  he  likens  to  attempts  at 
warming  a  room  by  improving  the  stove  and  neglecting  the  fire. 
Yet  after  the  fire  the  stove  is  most  valuable.  Everything  can  aid 
rehgion  in  establishing  human  well-being.  Science,  which  is  the 
organ  of  practical  thought,  and  Art,  which  is  the  vehicle  for  the 
conscious  expression  of  feehng,  as  he  declares  in  the  masterly 
"What  is  i\rt'?"  properly  should  have  this  end.  At  present,  he 
asserts,  one  is  the  slave  and  the  other  is  the  prostitute  of  the 
wealthy.  Science  should  become  "a  shapely  and  organic  whole" 
directed  to  the  w^elfare  of  men  as  brothers;  Art,  putting  goodness 
first  and  beauty  second,  should  inculcate  the  religious  feeling  of 
brotherhood,  and  thus,  in  their  relations  w^th  religion  and  duty, 
with  parents,  children,  wives,  relations,  strangers,  foreigners, 
enemies,  animals,  cause  people  naturally  to  take  a  right  path. 

The  task  of  art  is  enormous.  Through  the  influence  of  real  art,  aided  by 
science  guided  by  religion,  that  peaceful  co-operation  of  man  which  is  now 
obtained  by  external  means — by  our  law  courts,  police,  charitable  institutions, 
factory  inspection,  &c. — should  be  obtained  by  man's  free  and  joyous  activity. 
Art  should  cause  violence  {i.e.,  compulsion)  to  be  set  aside. 

A  fourth  agent  that  Tolstoy  would  employ  is  nature.  Again 
and  again  the  writer  of  "The  Cossacks"  and  "Anna  Karenina  " 
insists  upon  natural  surroundings  as  being  essential  to  man's 
proper  development.  Man  must  live  in  the  sunlight  and  on  the 
land,  in  touch  with  growing  things  and  with  animals,  and 
acquainted  with  manual  labour. 

The  possibility  of  living  on  the  land,  and  of  feeding  oneself  from  it,  has 
been,  and  will  always  remain,  one  of  the  chief  conditions  of  happy  and 
independent  human  life. 

Arising  out  of  this  comes  the  teaching  of  "bread  labour"  and 
of  simple  living.  It  is  every  man's  duty,  on  one  hand,  to  help  in 
feeding  the  world ;  it  is  equally  every  man's  duty  to  refrain  from 
burdening  the  world.  A  man  is  creditor  to  the  world  by  what  he 
gives,  debtor  by  what  he  takes.  If  he  himself  lives  a  healthy  life, 
eating  simple  foods,  drinking  water,  and  having  few  personal 
possessions,  and  if  he  demands  only  such  things  as  can  be  made 
without  injury  to  the  lives  of  others,  he  does  good.  But  if  he 
lives  luxuriously,  spending  large  sums  upon  himself  and  requiring 
articles  which  cannot  be  made  without  injury  to  health,  he  does 
harm.  Tolstoy  lays  great  stress  upon  the  usefulness  and  happiness 
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of  a  good  family  life;  and  even  Zola,  in  **  Fecundite,"  has  not 
surpassed  the  appeal  to  women  which  concludes  "  What  Then 
Must  We  Do?"  Since  the  real  force  in  the  world  is  public 
opinion,  women,  he  teaches,  already  possess  the  greater  share  of 
power.  He  asserted  they  could  have  no  higher  calling  than  that  of 
wife  and  mother;  but  his  final  ideal  appears  to  be  embodied  in 
Mary  Pavlovna  in  "Eesurrection,"  the  daughter  of  the  rich  general, 
who  has  unreservedly  and  in  singleness  of  heart  given  her  life  to 
the  people.  He  would  have  new  Franciscans,  brothers  and  sisters 
devoted  to  social  service  of  a  genuine  kind.  One  can  only  too 
briefly  touch  upon  his  views  concerning  this  side  of  life  and  that 
which  joins  with  it,  the  education  of  children,  who,  he  points  out, 
can  only  be  rightly  taught  when  their  tutor,  in  sympathy  with 
them,  himself  knows  how  to  live  justly,  simply,  laboriously,  and 
lovingly.  "  Modern  education  perverts  and  destroys  individuality ;  " 
true  education,  gentle  and  free,  would  serve  the  child  by  helping  to 
make  the  best  of  the  new,  uncorrupted  powers,  and  the  original 
personality. 

To  achieve  deliverance  the  workers  themselves  must  be  the  first 
to  enter  upon  this  better  life,  to  which  he  does  not  consider  their 
conditions  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle.  Certainly  they  must  not 
look  to  Governments  for  salvation.  When  the  time  is  ripe  let  them 
unanimously  refuse  to  bear  arms  and  they  will  be  free.  Monopoly 
will  go  with  the  governmental  power  that  sustained  it,  and  the 
workers,  grown  to  the  whole  body  of  humanity,  may  proceed  to 
organise  their  life  in  free. co-operation  upon  the  free  land.  But 
these  fine  prophecies  only  indicate  logical  outcomes;  we  can  no 
more  forecast  the  future  (Tolstoy  declares  in  concluding  Chapter  X. 
of  "The  Kingdom  of  God  is  Within  You")  than  Columbus  in  Spain 
could  have  described  America : — 

If  the  life  of  every  individual  man,  in  all  its  transitions  from  one  period  to 
another,  were  known  to  him  in  advance  he  would  have  no  reason  for  living. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  life  of  humanity;  if  it  possessed  a  programme  of  the 
life  awaiting  it  in  each  new  period  upon  which  it  enters,  that  would  be  a  sure 
proof  that  it  had  ceased  to  live  and  move,  and  that  it  was  merely  marking  time. 
The  conditions  of  a  new  system  of  life  cannot  be  known  to  us,  because  they 
must  be  developed  by  ourselves. 

Tolstoy,  as  in  "The  Christian  Teaching,"  is  an  arch-constructor 
of  systems;  happily  he  is  also  a  man  who  continues  to  live  and  go 
beyond  them.  Hence  his  last  word  will  come  only  with  his  death. 
But,  taking  his  books  together  with  the  more  intimate  writing  in 
his  pubhshed  letters,  one  arrives  at  this  final  statement.  Every 
man  should  question  the  life  around  him  and  within,  should 
consider  the  ends  for  which  he  is  living.  Fearlessly  seeking,  he 
will  find  the  only  worthy  aim  for  his  life  in  this :  to  grow  in 
wisdom  and  love  through  striving  for  a  brotherly  state  of  society. 
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In  a  spirit  of  equality  with  every  man,  he  should  hve  out  his  own 
life  and  develop  his  individuality  obediently  to  truth,  ascertained 
by  the  free  use  of  his  reason,  and  love,  religiously  evoked  from 
within;  respecting  the  Hke  individuality  of  every  other  man,  saying 
"Who  made  me  a  judge  over  you?"  he  should  at  any  cost  avoid 
unfraternal  positions  involving  coercive  rule  over  other  men. 
If  this  be  the  true  aim,  let  him  acknowledge  it,  though  it  contradict 
his  own  life.  However  little  he  can  do,  at  least  he  can  confess 
the  truth.  One  may  forgive  a  man  for  being  a  Stock  Exchange 
gambler,  but  not  for  pretending  that  he  is  thereby  ministering  to 
the  welfare  of  humanity.  In  action,  to  refrain  from  doing  wrong 
is  the  first  step  toward  doing  right.  The  living,  inward  powers  of 
love  and  reason  are  to  be  conceived  as  universal  and  unifying  forces ; 
man  has  so  to  restrain  and  rule  himself  as  to  give  them  free  scope, 
and  human  society  will  then  become  no  less  interdependently  and 
freely  harmonious  than  is  the  ordered  whole  of  nature.  Submission 
to  love  and  reason,  or  to  their  least  beginnings  in  common  morality, 
sincerity,  truthfulness,  and  candour,  is  therefore  the  one  religious 
duty  incumbent  upon  all.  If  men  will  only  take  pains  to  see  the 
mark  clearly,  and  turn  their  backs  upon  everything  else,  to  each  his 
peculiar,  individual  way  will  appear.  Such  is  the  refined  essence 
of  Tolstoy's  appeal  to  the  individual  in  society. 

IV. 

When  Tolstoy,  changed  in  mind  and  spirit,  understanding  that 
his  life  was  not  his  own,  and  desiring  nothing  except  to  do  right, 
realised  that  the  poor  were  many  because  of  the  exactions  of  the 
rich,  he  began  to  revolutionise  his  outward  life  also.  In  his 
pamphlet  ''The  First  Step""  he  makes  the  simplification  of  life  the 
beginning  of  visible  reform.  Accordingly  he  renounced  rich  dinners, 
wines,  and  tobacco,  and  began  to  live  on  the  simplest  vegetarian 
food.  He  dressed  like  the  peasants — the  Countess  seeing  to  it  that 
his  garments  were  cleaner  than  theirs — and  made  his  own  boots. 
He  gave  up  the  use  of  his  carriage,  and  habitually  worked  in  the 
fields.  He  still  used  his  pen,  but  only  to  forward  his  gospel.  And 
he  renounced  his  copyrights.  In  future  his  writings,  once  the  MS. 
left  his  hands,  were  to  be  the  property  of  the  world.  This  was  his 
most  thoroughly  Tolstoyan  act,  and  the  results  have  been  instructive. 
On  one  hand  every  reader  has  been  able  to  possess  himself  of 
Tolstoy's  latest  writings  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  every  editor  has 
enjoyed  the  liberty  to  reprint  them  at  will;    on   the  other  rival 

*  Included  in  the  cheap  and  useful  volume  of  "Essays  and  Letters" 
published,  in  the  "World's  Classics"  series,  by  Henry  Froude,  Oxford 
University  Press. 
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publishers  have  scrambled  for  his  work,  and  competition  has 
begotten  its  characteristic  evils.  Had  Tolstoy  retained  his  rights 
as  author,  while  giving  his  profits  back  to  the  reader,  the  economic 
end  would  have  been  secured  and  confusion  avoided.  But,  in 
his  view,  this  would  have  meant  acknowledging  not  merely 
inherent  but  also  legal  rights ;  therefore,  on  principle,  all  copyright 
had  to  go. 

This  line  of  action  quickly  brought  him  to  dealing  with  his 
estates.  He  wished,  and  actually  began  to  give  these  to  his 
peasants;  though  in  what  manner,  unless  it  be  that  of  Prince 
Nehludof  in  "Kesurrection,"  has  never  been  made  clear.  But  at 
this  point  the  Countess  interfered.  She  did  not  share  the  new 
beliefs  of  her  husband,  and  she  desired  that  their  children  should 
enjoy  what  she  considered  to  be  legitimate  advantages.  A  painful 
situation  was  thus  created — Tolstoy  passionately  striving  to  be 
loyal  to  his  principles,  his  wife  threatening  to  appeal  to  the 
authorities  and  gain  possession  of  the  lands  by  having  him  declared 
incapable  of  managing  them.  In  "Tolstoy  and  his  Problems" 
Aylmer  Maude  gives  Tolstoy's  solution  of  the  question: — 

No  external  rules,  such  as  that  people  should  give  all  they  have  to  the  poor, 
would  justify  him  in  creating  anger  and  bitterness  in  the  hearts  of  those  nearest 
to  him.  So,  eventually,  he  handed  over  the  remains  of  his  property  to  his  wife 
and  his  family,  and  continued  to  live  in  a  good  house  with  servants  as  before, 
meekly  bearing  the  reproach  that  he  was  "inconsistent." 

This  is  the  friendliest  account  of  the  decision  which  has  since 
defined  Tolstoy's  position  in  the  world.  At  the  other  extreme  is 
the  criticism  of  Merejkowski  in  "Tolstoy  as  Man  and  Artist." 
He  recalls  "the  unutterable,  mournful,  compassionate  irony  of 
Christ" — it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven — and  asks 
whether  this  renunciation  which  has  left  the  disciple  in  comfort 
"is  not  the  worst  kind  of  mockery  of  himself,  of  us,  and  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ?"  After  comparing  Tolstoy  with  Francis  of 
Assisi,  Merejkowski  concludes: — 

Despite  all  appearances,  the  smallest  and  meanest  of  the  devils,  the  latter- 
day  devil  of  property,  of  Philistine  self-content  and  neutral  pettiness,  has  won 
in  this  man  his  last  and  greatest  victory. 

The  prosaic  Englishman,  who  lives  by  comprornise,  will 
understand  Maude  more  readily  than  Merejkowski.  •  He  will 
respect  Tolstoy's  consideration  for  his  wife,  and  appreciate  the 
half  measures.  The  question  likely  to  occur  to  him  is.  Why  was 
Tolstoy  content  to  abandon  the  other  half?  While  renouncing 
personal  gain  could  he  not  have  fraternised  with  the  peasantry  and 
taught  them  to  co-operate  in  improving  the  yield  of  the  estate,  so 
as  to  benefit  themselves  and  yet  satisfy,  still  under  protest,  his 
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wife's  claims?  But  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  answer  to  this 
is  unnecessary.  Tolstoy  is  no  Eobert  Owen  or  Godin  of  Guise. 
His  whole  life  had  been  a  quest  for  a  true  ideal;  now  he  had  found 
it,  and  he  yearned  to  impress  it  upon  the  world.  He  longed  that 
in  the  sacred  name  of  love  men  should  overstep  the  barriers  against 
it  in  a  "pagan"  society.  Thus  Merejkowski  criticises  Tolstoy  as  a 
leader.  He  had  been  first  in  thought,  he  should  have  been  first  in 
action ;  he  had  formulated  a  new  conception  of  life,  he  should  also 
have  lived  it  to  the  uttermost.  To  this  there  is  an  absolute  answer, 
and  Tolstoy  occasionally  makes  it  when  he  gratefully  accepts  his 
personality  with  its  limitations,  and  quietly  and  humbly,  as  befits 
one  man  in  one  age  of  one  world  in  an  infinite  universe,  lives  and 
works  within  his  boundaries.  The  weak  point  is  that  a  fear  of 
hypocrisy  prevented  him  from  revising  his  .theories  at  the  time  he 
revised  his  actions.  He  has  not  admitted  into  the  premises  of  his 
logic  the  factors  that  he  has  given  place  to  in  his  life;  hence  he 
invites  the  God-given  reality  to  be  maligned  because  it  does  not 
accord  with  a  construction  of  his  own  brain. 

In  settling  down,  Tolstoy  has  attained  much  of  positive  value  to 
his  fellows.  He  has  had  leisure  and  peace  in  which  to  develop  his 
views  in  essays  and  stories.  He  has  been  a  centre  of  thought  and 
life,  and  has  become  the  first  to  establish  the  right  of  free  speech 
in  Eussia.  Well  known  to  talk  "sedition,"  the  Government  fears 
to  touch  him,  and  the  autocracy  has,  therefore,  ceased  absolutely 
to  control  all  whom  it  claims  as  subjects.  A  breach  has  been 
made,  and  surely  this  is  no  small  thing."  And  above  all,  in  an  age 
of  materialism  and  money-worship,  he  has  exhibited  to  the  world 
the  true  philosopher's  life  of  happiness.  Merejkowski,  in  fact, 
bitterly  styles  him  "this  latter-day  disciple  of  Epicurus"  who,  "in 
the  midst  of  senseless  luxury,  coarse,  sordid,  and  barbaric  American 
'comfort,'  knows  better  than  any  how  to  extract  from  physical  and 
spiritual  existence  the  purest,  most  innocent,  and  never-failing 
pleasure."  Truly  this  is  all  to  his  credit.  To  exhibit  a  wise  and 
happy  human  life,  nourished  by  simplicity,  religious  faith,  labour, 
fellowship,  and  love,  is  surely  good  and  admirable.  And  when  he 
who  exhibits  it  has  practically  renounced  "rank"  and  "wealth" 
and  faced  inward  distress  and  public  derision  and  excommunication 
to  find  it,  the  lesson  is  all  the  more  pointed  for  the  world.  Nor 
has  it  been  without  heroism  of  the  popular  kind,  since  over  his 
fearless  head  has  always  been  a  threat  of  banishment. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  it  appears  that  the  whole  Russian  people, 
using  a  weapon  of  passive  resistance  practically  identical  with  that  of  the 
"non-resistant"  Tolstoy,  has  forced  its  way  through  the  autocratic  wall. 
How  far  the  Russians  will  follow  Tolstoy's  path  beycnd  remains  to  be  seen. 
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These  are  credits  to  place  against  a  debit  of  an  enormous  loss 
of  experience.  Tolstoy  may  be  a  nobleman  no  longer,  but  he  lives 
among  the  nobility,  and  thus  prevents  himself  from  knowing  in 
its  inward  reality  the  life  of  the  labourer  for  wages.  His  great 
soul  brings  him  into  sympathy  with  the  peasant  folk,  but  it  is 
also  true  for  Tolstoy  that  such  knowledge  as  is  sufficiently  vital 
to  change  the  life  of  humanity  can  only  be  gained  at  first  hand. 
All  other  is  more  or  less  unreal.  The  pioneers  of  Co-operation  at 
Eochdale,  for  instance,  succeeded  because  they  knew  the  conditions, 
needs,  and  limitations  of  the  working  men  of  their  time,  and  what 
could  be  done  and  what  could  not.  In  all  the  rich  store  of  the 
mind  of  Tolstoy  there  is  no  such  exact  knowledge ;  to  a  larger 
extent  than  he  suspects,  therefore,  he  is  disqualified  as  a  popular 
leader.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  seek  to  be  a  leader,  but  the 
disinclination  does  not  rest  upon  these  humble  grounds.  He 
desires  that  there  should  be  no  leaders,  that  each  should  lead 
himself.  While  we  associate,  however,  leaders  w^ill  be  a  practical 
necessity.  Only,  more  and  more  in  the  future,  to  lead  successfully 
they  will  have  to  be  in  complete  fellowship  with  their  followers. 

The  social  teaching  of  Tolstoy,  magnificent  in  its  presentation 
of  ideal  brotherhood,  would  be  far  more  powerful  in  the  practical 
w^orld  if  Tolstoy  could  see  what  is  thus  apparent — that,  rightly 
enough,  he  has  accepted  limitations,  that  he  has  debarred  himself 
from  completely  checking  his  theories  by  experience,  that  the 
ownership  of  a  logically-constructed  model  vessel  at  Yasnaya 
Polyana  does  not  sufficiently  justify  him  in  delivering  absolute 
utterances  upon  shipbuilding  to  the  men  of  Clyde  and  Tyne. 
Tolstoy  certainly  sees  what  the  w^orkers  for  the  most  part  do  not 
see ;  they  have  almost  everything  to  learn  that  he  can  teach ;  but 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  might  learn  much  of  practical  value  from 
them.  Labour  might  learn  from  him  to  trust  itself,  to  gain  and 
use  power  disinterestedly,  to  wean  itself  from  the  servile  following 
of  those  who  do  not  share  its  life,  to  acquire  that  greatness  of  heart 
and  mind  which  is  nobility  w^hile  avoiding  the  false  gentility  of  the 
idle.  It  might  learn  to  distrust  force  and  to  seek  peace  in  reality; 
it  might  learn  the  virtues  of  naturalness,  and  to  live,  when 
it  has  its  will,  not  in  the  false  style  of  fine  hotels,  but  frugally, 
turning  its  wealth  to  higher  things  than  appetite  and  sensuous 
pleasure.  It  might  learn  and  teach  the  world  to  understand  and 
feel  the  unity  of  life;  the  supreme  value  of  religion  in  social 
progress;  the  meaning  of  brotherhood;  the  need  to  reconstruct 
society  from  the  heart  as  well  as  from  the  head ;  the  power  of  the 
spiritual  forces,  truth  and  love  and  frankness,  simplicity,  honesty, 
and  humaneness  of  character.  What  Tolstoy  cannot  teach  is 
how  to  cut  the  coat  according  to  the  cloth.     When  the  Tolstoyan 
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movement  in  Croydon  was  at  its  height  a  number  of  men  and 
women  sought  to  live  the  new  Hfe  out  of  "the  world"  at  Purleigh, 
in  Essex.  About  the  same  time,  which  is  quite  recent,  in  Blackburn 
and  Leeds,  other  Tolstoyans  began  to  live  without  using  money,  by 
which  course  the  very  manacles  of  slavery  were  to  be  broken,  and 
practical  communism  established  on  a  basis  of  giving  instead  of 
getting.  In  each  body  some  have  now  gone  back  to  less  conspicuous 
but  possibly  more  useful  positions  in  the  great  world ;  while  a  few 
others,  with  less  practical  humility,  have  lapsed  into  ineffectiveness. 
Outside  the  common  life  of  society  they  found  that  none  of  us 
are  good  enough  to  live  by  practices  far  above  the  general  level, 
and  that  to  attempt  to  do  so  apart  from  humanity  is  to  create  for 
ourselves  an  artificial  and  useless  environment.  We  need  the 
common  life  of  humanity  in  which  to  live  and  act,  and  most 
especially  we  need  the  natural  reactions  of  humanity  upon 
ourselves.  As  Tolstoy,  in  criticising  the  embodiment  of  his  own 
especial  theories  at  Purleigh,  himself  has  said,  "We  cannot  be 
saved  separately,  we  must  be  saved  all  together."  Moreover,  the 
workers,  with  their  genius  for  association,  have  an  added  experience 
of  a  richness  in  life  also  unknown  to  the  still  aristocratic,  isolated 
Tolstoy.  Mazzini  is  right;  association  is  to  be  the  great  external 
aid  of  the  future.  Employing  this,  "coats"  may  be  cut  not  only 
within  the  limits  of  the  human  "cloth,"  but  even  finer  in  style, 
more  ample  in  fold  than  Tolstoy's  ideal  garb.  Those  movements 
toward  the  fuller  life  of  labour  which  have  arisen  from  the  depths 
of  the  people  are  not  likely  to  be  bent  out  of  their  course  by 
Tolstoy's  ascetic  anarchism;  therefore  there  is  the  more  need  that 
the  individuals  within  them  should  measure  themselves  against  that 
"bold,  archaic  shape,"  that  "rude  pattern  of  the  man  to  be,"  which 
is  Tolstoy. 
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THERE  is  hardly  any  country  in  the  world  in  which  the 
depopulation  of  the  country  districts  and  the  over-population 
of  the  great  cities  has  become  so  much  a  danger  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community  as  in  England;  therefore, 
although  the  cry  "Back  to  the  land"  is  heard  well  nigh  everywhere, 
it  is  in  England  more  than  anywhere  else  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  find  means  to  bring  the  worker  back  to  the  land,  to  re-establish  the 
intimate  relation  between  the  labourer  and  the  soil,  without  which  no 
prosperity,  be  it  ever  so  great,  can  be  placed  on  a  lasting  footing. 

While  the  necessity  of  efifecting  a  repopulation  of  the  country 
districts  is  clearly  perceived  by  almost  everybody,  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  opinion  with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  the  means, 
proposed  or  attempted,  for  bringing  about  the  desired  change.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  well  to  see  what  has  been  done  abroad  in  this 
direction  and  with  what  results.  Perhaps  then  we  shall  be  able  more 
clearly  to  judge  what  is  necessary  for  a  lasting  improvement  in  the 
social  conditions  of  the  labouring  classes  in  England. 

A  full  description  of  the  means  adopted  abroad  in  this  regard 
would  not  be  without  its  particular  interest  for  the  readers  of  this 
"xVnnual,"  because  it  would  be  found  that  wherever  the  workers 
have  been  able  or  willing  to  take  Co-operation  into  the  service  of 
their  production  the  condition  of  the  toiling  masses  has  improved, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  rural  population  to  desert  the  1  md  has 
decreased.  In  many  cases,  it  is  true,  the  economic  betterment 
obtained  by  Co-operation  has  already  been  absorbed  by  increase  in 
rent,  and  in  many  more  cases  this  absorption  is  about  to  take  place, 
land  values  increasing  owing  to  the  greater  demand  for  land  caused 
by  the  prosperity  that  is  fostered  by  Co-operation.  But  even  where 
the  Co-operators  must  pay  such  increased  rent  that  their  condition 
is  not  much  better  than  it  was  before  Co-operation  was  started  their 
lot  is  certainly  better  than  the  non-Co-operators  in  the  district,  and 
also  in  most  cases  better  than  their  fellow-workers  in  districts  where 
no  Co-operation  takes  place.  That  is  to  say,  that  even  where 
Co-operation  has  been  least  effective  in  improving  the  condition  of 
its  votaries  it  has,  at  any  rate,  somewhat  succeeded  in  shielding 
them  against  exploitation. 
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But  the  field  is  too  large  to  traverse  it  in  its  entirety.  And  this 
is  not  necessary  either,  for  if  we  cross  the  Channel  and  survey  the 
social  conditions  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  we  find  three 
countries  with  a  hardy  and  industrious  population  of  peasant 
farmers.  A  brief  study  of  the  life  of  these  classes  should  not  be 
without  its  use  by  teaching  us  what  to  do  as  well  as  v^hat  to  avoid. 

Although  in  the  countries  mentioned  there  is  a  strong  tide 
running  towards  the  towns  and  away  from  the  country-side,  it  has 
not  yet  been,  and  probably  will  not  for  a  long  time  to  come  be 
strong  enough  to  depopulate  the  country  districts.  The  peasants 
know  too  well  the  joy  of  possessing  and  cultivating  a  plot  of  land 
to  willingly  renounce  it.  And  they  also  know  too  well  that,  if  they 
want  to  have  the  necessary  labour  at  their  disposal  in  the  busy 
season,  they  must  find  work  for  their  helpers  during  the  winter. 
And,  these  helpers  being  almost  always  their  own  sons  and 
daughters,  sentiment  no  less  than  interest  induces  the  peasants  to 
try  to  keep  the  young  folk  at  home.  A  means  of  effecting  this 
object  they  have  found  in  their  home  industries.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  emphasise  the  many  great  advantages  in  regard  to  health 
and  social  well-being  for  the  labouring  classes  which  a  combination 
of  petty  agriculture  and  petty  industry  offers  as  compared  with  the 
life  of  workers  in  big  unhealthy  towns.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
it  has  been  difficult  enough  for  the  labourers  to  retain  these 
advantages,  and  in  more  places  than  one  we  shall  see  them  living 
under  conditions,  economic  and  sanitary,  which  are  certainly 
anything  but  enviable.  But,  however  bad  their  conditions,  they 
have,  at  any  rate,  one  advantage  over  the  slum  resident — sun  and 
fresli  air  as  soon  they  open  their  door.  And  where  bad  conditions 
exist  in  the  country  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  reason  is  lack 
of  enterprise,  be  it  that  land  values  are  so  high  that  farming  does 
not  pay,  or  be  it  simply  that  the  competition  of  the  factories  has 
driven  dowai  the  wages  in  the  home  industry  below  starvation  wages. 
In  such  cases,  of  course,  the  peasants  entirely  lack  that  spirit  of 
enterprise  without  which  no  co-operation  can  take  place  and  no 
improvement  be  introduced  in  their  methods  of  production,  whether 
in  agriculture  or  in  petty  industry.  But  wherever  co-operation 
has  enabled  the  peasant  farmers  to  secure  those  advantages  in  the 
way  of  buying  and  selling  which  at  one  time  seemed  the  inevitable 
monopoly  of  the  great  farmer  and  the  great  manufacturer,  wherever 
a  waterfall  has  been  made  to  yield  its  energy  for  the  production  of 
electric  power,  wherever  a  few  peasants  have  co-operated  to  purchase 
a  gas  motor,  wherever  a  streamlet  has  been  utilised  to  turn  a 
water-wheel — wherever,  in  short,  modern  methods  of  production 
have  been  adopted — there  the  peasants  are  fairly  prosperous  and 
their  home  industry  is  yielding  them  a  fair  return. 
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It  would  be  impossible  within  the  Hmits  of  this  article  to  find 
space  for  a  full  description  of  all  the  industrial  life  going  on  in  the 
villages.  But  this  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  life  and  labour  of  the  peasants.  Their  standards 
of  life  may  dififer  in  proportion  to  the  profit  they  are  able  to  derive 
from  the  industry  carried  on  in  the  district,  but  their  economic, 
sanitary,  and  social  conditions  will  not  present  any  material 
differences;  there  may  be  differences  in  degi-ee,  not  in  kind. 

There  are  only  a  few  industries  that  cannot  be  carried  on  under 
the  roof  of  the  cottager,  and,  provided  that  modern  methods  of 
production  are  applied,  provided  that  the  petty  industrial  takes  into 
his  service  the  mighty  aid  of  co-operation  and  motive  power,  he  is 
almost  certain  of  a  fair  return  on  his  labour.  But  it  is,  of  course, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  industries  where  artistic  taste  and 
individuality  are  required,  or  where  a  frequently  changing  fashion 
makes  it  too  expensive  to  employ  elaborate  machinery,  that  the 
home  industrial  stands  a  good  chance  of  being  able  to  compete 
with  the  manufactories. 

For  example,  if  we  look  into  the  silk-weaving  industry  it  will 
be  found  that  everywhere  the  factories  are  encroaching  upon  the 
house  weavers  as  far  as  plain  silk  weaving  is  concerned.  In 
Zurich  and  neighbouring  cantons  the  number  of  hand-looms  has 
decreased  from  25,290  in  1855  to  about  18,000  at  the  present 
day,  while  also  at  the  other  great  silk  weaving  centre,  Lyons,  a 
corresponding  decline  has  taken  place.  Still  there  are  about 
32,000  people  occupied  in  Switzerland  in  the  weaving  of  silk  stuff, 
while  round  Lyons  more  than  100,000  peasant  farmers  find  in  silk 
weaving  a  means  of  livelihood.  It  is  not  a  great  deal  they  earn  by 
their  industry,  2fr.  being  considered  a  very  good  day's  wages;  but 
then  most  of  these  weavers  are  women,  who  in  this  way  are  able 
to  contribute  not  inconsiderably  to  the  budget  of  the  family  all 
the  while  they  are  attending  to  their  household  duties,  while  the 
breadwinner  of  the  family  is  engaged  either  on  his  land  or 
following  his  trade.  So  the  family  manages  to  live  in  tolerable 
comfort  although  the  very  high  prices  on  all  necessaries  of  life, 
caused  by  protective  duties,  make  their  diet  an  extremely  simple 
and  plain  one.  But  their  houses  are  nice  and  clean,  the  air 
magnificent,  beautiful  flowers  adorn  almost  every  window,  and 
what  with  the  vines  clinging  to  the  sunny  walls  of  their  dwellings, 
and  their  vegetable  gardens,  their  poultry,  rabbits,  and  here  and 
there  their  cows,  their  life  should,  at  any  rate,  be  greatly  preferable 
to  that  of  the  slum  dwellers,  in  spite  of  long  hours  and  hard  work. 

But  if  now  we  turn  to  the  other  branch  of  the  silk-weaving 
industry,  the  weaving  of  ribbons,  we  shall  find  that  the  weavers 
are  much  better  situated.     Eound  St.  Etienne,  in  the  district  of 
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Lyons,  there  are  to  be  found  more  than  18,000  hand-looms,  as 
against  5,000  only  in  the  factories.  And  while  in  the  factories  only 
plain  ribbons  are  produced,  the  more  beautiful  and  expensive 
patterns  requiring  individuality  and  taste  are  being  made  in  the 
villages,  and  about  70,000  peasants  find  a  comfortable  living  by 
this  work.  In  Canton  Bale  (Land)  the  peasants  weave  plain 
ribbons,  but  here  they  have  to  an  extraordinary  degree  made  use 
of  electric  power.  Almost  everywhere  the  country  is  intersected 
by  lines  of  telephone  poles,  and  along  the  wires  is  sent  the  electric 
power  gained  at  the  great  waterfalls  at  Rheinfelden  and  other 
places.  The  peasants  of  each  parish  have  associated  and  buy  the 
necessary  power  at  a  fixed  rate,-  and  round  in  the  villages  they  are 
at  it  early  and  late,  men  and  women,  utilising  the  means  Nature 
has  given  them  of  fighting  the  big  factory  with  its  own  weapons. 
Unfortunately  the  weavers  have  not  been  able  to  reap  the  full 
reward  of  their  enterprise.  Nature's  gift  to  humanity,  the  waterfalls, 
having  been  monopolised,  and  they  have,  therefore,  to  pay  the 
Company  which  sells  them  the  electric  power  an  amount  of  very 
nearly  lOOfr.  for  each  loom.  And  this  amount  they  have  to  pay 
whether  they  use  the  power  or  not,  whether  they  have  any  work  to 
do  or  not,  while  also  rent  has  slightly  increased  in  the  villages 
where  electric  power  has  been  introduced.  But  in  spite  thereof 
they  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own  and  earn  wages  ranging 
from  3fr.  to  5fr.  per  day.  The  reason  of  this  is  at  least  partly  that 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  weavers  are  small  holders,  who  in 
their  little  holding  have  a  means  of  livelihood  which  they  could 
rely  upon  in  case  the  manufacturers  tried  to  drive  wages  down. 
Altogether,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ribbon  weavers  are  amongst  the 
best  situated  petty  industrials,  and  their  health  is  certainly  far 
better  than  that  of  their  fellows  in  the  factories.  Still,  partly 
owing  to  the  very  high  prices  on  necessaries  of  life  and  partly 
owing  to  a  disinclination  for  domestic  work  prevailing  amongst  the 
female  population,  their  bill  of  fare  is  very  monotonous  and  poor, 
while  the  hours  of  work  are  so  long  that  it  has  proved  necessary 
for  the  associations  to  limit  the  time  of  work  to  from  five  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
during  this  time  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  various  members  of 
the  family  relieve  each  other  at  the  loom. 

Silk  weaving,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  form,  of 
weaving  carried  on  in  the  thre.e  countries  with  which  we  are 
concerned.  Only  in  France  can  it  be  said  to  be  a  natural  form  of 
production,  at  least  part  of  the  raw  silk  being  produced  in  the 
country.  To  a  much  higher  extent  it  may  be  said  that  the  weaving 
of  wool  and  linen  is  indigenous  to  the  country,  the  weaving  of  such 
stuff  being  only  the  natural  prolongation  of  the  process  of  production 
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which  has  drawn  forth  the  raw  material,  i.e.,  of  agriculture,  and 
only  where  such  weaving  goes  on  in  the  villages  a  true  and  healthy 
relation  between  the  labourer  and  the  soil  can  be  said  to  have  bsen 
preserved.  Unfortunately,  the  present  social  conditions,  with  their 
private  ownership  of  land,  make  access  to  the  land  so  difficult  for 
the  small  holder  that  he  cannot  well  compete  in  this  his  own  field 
with  the  great  factories.  This  is  quite  particularly  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  weaving  of  woollen  stuffs,  which  is  everywhere 
declining.  In  Belgium,  formerly  so  renowned  for  her  woollen 
manufactures,  there  are  only  left  some  1,500,  mostly  old  men,  who 
in  the  provinces  of  Liege  and  Brabant  work  the  hand-loom.  And 
in  Brabant,  at  least,  most  of  them  are  only  weaving  during  the 
winter;  during  the  summer  they  are  either  working  on  their  own 
land  or  as  agricultural  labourers,  or  they  go  every  day  to  Brussels 
to  work  as  masons  and  bricklayers.  Only  in  winter,  when  no  other 
work  can  be  had,  do  they  content  themselves  with  the  very  low 
earnings  they  obtain  by  weaving,  their  daily  income  ranging  from, 
say,  80c.  to  Ifr.  50c.  But  Belgium  is  extremely  well  cultivated, 
and  food  of  every  description  literally  springs  forth  from  the  grateful 
soil.  Consequently  food  is  cheap,  and  if  the  w^eavers  have  a  small 
plot  of  land  they  manage  to  live  in  fair  comfort. 

While  in  Belgium,  owing  to  cheap  food,  a  woollen  weaver  is  still 
able  to  hve  although  commanding  very  low  wages,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  Switzerland.  Here  protective  duties  on  a'l  kinds  of 
foodstuffs  as  also  on  agricultural  machinery  have  very  nearly 
caused  the  farmers  to  cease  producing  food  for  the  people,  and 
instead  thereof  to  throw  all  the  energy  left  them  into  the  production 
of  dairy  produce  for  export.  Food  is  consequently  very  dear,  and 
a  family  would  be  quite  unable  to  live  upon  the  income  of  a 
woollen  weaver.  The  couple  of  hundred  weavers  who  still  devote 
their  labour  to  this  industry  have  been  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  a  mixture  of  wool  and  cotton  which  is  used  by  the  farmers,  but 
they  do  not  carry  on  the  industry  as  a  sole  source  of  income, 
having  either  their  own  holding  or  having  other  work  to  do  most 
of  their  time.  Also  in  France  the  woollen  weavers  are  fast  losing 
ground.  In  short,  the  industry  everywhere  appears  to  be  doomed, 
and  we  shall  thus  shortly  witness  the  disappearance  of  an  industry 
which,  under  better  social  conditions,  would  be  eminently  adapted 
for  the  small  holders  of  every  country. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  small  holders,  who 
everywhere  are  taxed  proportionally  many  times  heavier  than  the 
great  farmer,  have  not  had  enough  power  of  economic  resi'stance  to 
be  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions  of  production 
following  up  m  the  introduction  of  machinery.  When  the  spinning 
wheel  was  displaced  by  the  spinning  mule  the  game  was  practically 
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lost.  The  chain  of  productive  processes  carried  on  by  the  peasant 
was  broken.  Instead  of  weaving  his  own  yarn  spun  from  liis  own 
wool  he  had  to  sell  his  wool  with  a  very  small  profit  and  again  buy 
the  raw  material,  the  yarn.  But,  economically  oppressed  by  heavy 
taxation,  he  w^as  generally  unable  to  buy  yarn ;  instead,  he  became 
the  salaried  employe  of  some  manufacturer ;  capitalistic  production 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  natural  production  under  which  the 
peasant  only  produced  when  and  what  he  had  a  use  for  or  what  he 
could  sell  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  owing  to  his  poor  economic 
condition  he  was  now  entirely  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  offered  him  by  co-operation  and  cheap  motive  power, 
so  every  improvement  which  facilitated  and  cheapened  the 
production  in  the  factories  would  of  necessity  spell  reduction  of 
his  scanty  wages. 

But  if  now  we  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  linen  industry  it 
will  be  seen  even  more  clearly  how  it  is  solely  in  the  preposterous 
economic  conditions  prevaihng  that  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the 
village  industries  must  be  sought.  A  very  instructive  lesson  may 
be  learnt  from  Belgium. 

About  30,000  hectares,  or  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  area  cultivated, 
is  in  this  country  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  flax.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Belgians  give  to  the  production  of  flax  alone  nearly  the  same 
proportion  of  their  arable  land  as  the  Swiss  give  to  grain.  But 
then  Belgium,  more  especially  Flanders,  is  teeming  with  peasant 
farmers,  who  alone  are  able  to  bestow  all  the  care  on  the  cultivation 
which  the  growing  of  flax  exacts.  The  peasant  farmers  obtain  a 
very  good  price  for  their  flax — from  lOOfr,  to  even  650fr.  per  100 
kilograms  according  to  the  quality,  the  average  harvest  being 
about  520  kilograms  per  hectare,  and  by  sheer  hard  work  they 
have  succeeded  in  converting  the  sharp  sands  of  Flanders  into 
most  fertile  fields.  But  private  ownership  in  land  has  even  more 
successfully  deprived  them  of  all  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 

Flanders  w^as  formerly  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
linen  industries  in  the  world.  The  peasant  produced  the  flax  and 
treated  it  till  it  was  ready  for  spinning.  This  was  the  work  of  his 
women  folk,  and  in  the  long  winter  days  he  then  was  busily 
engaged  in  weaving  it.  But  with  the  increasing  prosperity  and 
increasing  population  the  land  values  increased.  Eent  went  up  in 
a  far  greater  proportion  than  population,  and  in  Flanders,  where  the 
average  price  per  hectare  runs  from  6,000fr.  to  10,000fr.,  more  than 
85  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  owned  by  capitalists,  who  let  out  their 
land  to  the  labourers  at  a  rate  of  from  120fr.  to  320fr.  per  hectare. 
Of  course,  the  peasant  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  his  position. 
Instead  of  himself  treating  his  own  flax  he  has  been  compelled  to 
sell  it  in  order  to  obtain  money  for  the  rent.    Again  here  the  chain 
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was  broken ;  the  peasant  had  to  buy  back  his  flax  as  yarn,  and  he 

had  to  pay  a  very  much  higher  price  than  the  capitahst,  who  could 
buy  in  large  parcels.  The  petty  industrial  has  become  the  slave  of 
the  manufacturer  and  quite  particularly  of  the  intermediaries  who 
remorselessly  exploit  him,  and  he  is  intellectually  and  financially 
unable  to  form  Co-operative  Societies,  which  is  absolutely  the  only 
means  of  protecting  him  against  the  exploitation.  There  is  no 
longer  work  enough  on  the  small  holding  to  occupy  the  peasant 
and  his  family.  The  surplus  population  go  to  the  factories  in 
the  towns,  but,  thanks  to  the  really  cheap  railway  fares,  return 
every  evening;  or  the  young  men  go  to  France  for  the  summer, 
where  they  have  to  work  from  three  in  the  morning  until  nightfall, 
but  whence  they  return  in  the  autumn  with  a  small  capital — some 
300fr.  to  500fr. — which  combined  with  the  scanty  earnings  from 
the  loom  during  the  winter  is  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together  on.  But  for  the  economy  of  the  country  this  emigi'ation 
means  a  very  great  although  scarcely  fully  realised  loss. 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  far  as  the  production  of  coarse 
stuffs  is  concerned  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  house  industry  could 
compete  with  the  manufactories  even  though  co-operation  and 
cheap  motive  power  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  peasants.  But  all 
the  line  products,  such  as  damask  table  cloths  and  serviettes  and 
battistes,  where  a  slow  walk  of  the  machinery  is  essential,  could 
just  as  well,  and  even  better,  be  produced  in  the  cottages  if  only  a 
rightly  directed  co-operation  were  to  step  in  and  take  over  the 
financial  and  commercial  part  of  production.  I  say  even  better, 
because  all  the  really  fine  articles  cannot  be  produced  with  profit 
on  machine  looms  owing  to  the  very  limited  demand  for  such 
articles  compared  to  the  cost  of  the  machinery  required  for  the 
production.  And  if  bad  times  set  in  the  manufacturer  who  has 
purchased  such  expensive  machinery  is  ruined,  while  the  peasant 
without  any  considerable  loss  can  let  his  inexpensive  loom  stand 
still,  and  devote  his  labour  to  some  other  production. 

But  a  production  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
Nature  dies  hard,  even  though  unnatural  laws  have  done  their  best 
to  kill  it,  and  there  are  still  some  11,000  Hnen  weavers  in  Belgium, 
most  of  them  in  Flanders.  Their  economic  condition,  however,  is 
none  too  enviable.  "If  I  could  make  from  l^^fr.  to  2fr.  per  day 
I  should  not  go  to  France,"  one  hears  them  often  say,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  just  their  going  to  France  that  makes  them 
incapable  of  earning  so  much ;  for  a  weaver  who  sticks  to  his  loom 
for  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  can  still  earn  this  amount  if  he 
makes  fine  goods ;  but  if  he  leaves  the  loom  for  half  a  year  at  a 
stretch  he  loses  his  skill,  and  can  only  obtain  employment  on 
coarse  and  badly  paid  work,  and  then  this  is  not  net  income.     In  the 
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first  place  the  weaver  must  himself  pay  the  cost  of  repairs,  light, 
SiC,  which  amounts  to  about  10  per  cent,  of  his  income;  and  in  the 
pecond  place  his  wages  are  not  paid  him  by  the  manufacturer, 
but  by  the  intermediary  to  whom  the  manufacturer  gives  out 
the  \york,  and  who  again  distributes  it  amongst  his  labourers. 
This  intermediary  has  many  means  of  reducing  the  wages  of  the 
poor  peasants,  the  most  common  being  not  to  pay  in  cash,  but 
in  necessaries  of  life,  for  which  the  labourers  must  pay  an 
exorbitant  price.  Of  course,  there  are  laws  which  prohibit  this, 
and,  of  course,  as  always  when  a  law  prohibits  an  evil  instead  of 
abolishing  its  causes,  they  are  evaded.  The  intermediary  solemnly 
pays  his  peasant  labourers  in  cash,  and  these  as  solemnly  leave 
in  order  to  enter  through  another  door  and  pay  back  the  money  as 
an  instalment  on  their  eternal  debt  to  their  exploiter,  who  then 
gives  them  further  quantities  of  sugar  and  coffee  on  credit. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  truly  not  a  wonder  that  the 
peasants  cannot  take  up  the  competition  with  the  factories.  But 
the  intermediary  is  not  the  primary  cause;  he  is  only  a  creation 
of  the  bad  conditions  under  which  the  peasants  work.  The  only 
thing  to  wonder  at  is  that  they  have  not  yet  been  deprived  of 
all  spirit  of  enterprise,  but  still  go  on  working  from  early  dawn 
till  far  into  the  night,  for  their  reward  is  only  piteously  small. 
Their  houses,  consisting  of  two  rooms  and  an  attic,  are  small 
and  low,  but  scrupulously  clean,  and  are  lying  scattered  all  over 
the  country.  So,  at  any  rate,  fresh  air  is  cheap,  and  almost  every 
house  has  its  vegetable  garden,  and,  as  a  rule,  its  field,  upon  which 
the  peasant  grows  potatoes  and  grain  enough  for  himself,  his  pigs 
and  goats,  his  poultry  and  rabbits,  and  upon  which  even  the  most 
zealous  w^eaver  during  the  summer  finds  time  to  renew  his 
strength  and  recuperate  himself  for  the  strenuous  toil  in  the  dark 
and  humid  weaving  cellar  during  the  winter.  But,  as  already 
stated,  the  rent  devours  all  he  can  save,  and  this  is  what  keeps 
him  down.  When  a  man  has  to  pay  about  150fr.  a  year  in  rent 
for  one  acre  of  land  it  is  clearly  enough  impossible  for  him  to 
make  progress,  and  the  high  rent  that  can  be  obtained  makes  land 
a  very  remuneracive  investment,  so  prices  rule  high,  particularly 
for  small  plots — so  high,  indeed,  that  the  small  holder  long  ago  has 
had  to  give  up  trying  to  buy,  and,  as  already  stated,  more  than 
85  per  cent,  of  then]  have  to  be  content  wnth  the  hiring  of  a  plot 
of  land  at  a  ruinous  rent. 

If  the  condition  of  the  linen  weaver  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
in  Belgium,  it  is  not  much  better  in  Switzerland.  Although,  owing 
to  inferior  cultivation  and  a  less  dense  population,  rent  is  not 
nearly  as  high,  the  peasant  farmers  fail  to  benefit  by  this  because 
food  is  so  much  dearer.     True,  wages  are  higher,  too,  a  fairly  able 
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weaver  being  able  to  earn  about  3fr.  a  day,  but  this  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  higher  prices  of  necessaries  of  life,  and 
altogether  there  is  hardly  any  difference  in  the  material  comfort 
of  the  workers  of  the  two  countries.  The  number  of  linen  weavers 
in  Switzerland,  therefore,  is  also  decreasing,  and  will  scarcely 
exceed  1,500. 

Also  France  presents  very  nearly  the  same  features.  Almost 
the  whole  northern  half  of  this  country  is  teeming  with  linen 
weavers,  who  work  on  their  own  holdings  in  the  summer  and 
weave  in  the  winter.  If  they  have  no  holding  of  their  own  there 
is  always  work  enough  to  be  had  in  the  extensive  fields  of  sugar 
beet,  followed  later  on  by  harvest  work;  so  as  soon  as  spring  is 
coming  the  whole  family  close  their  house  and  emigrate  in  search 
of  work,  which  they  are  certain  of  finding  at  a  rate  of  about  5fr. 
a  day  for  a  man  and  in  proportion  for  women  and  children.  In 
this  manner  they  manage  to  save  up  a  few  hundred  francs  with 
which  to  live  through  the  winter,  when  the  earning  by  weaving 
hardly  ever  exceeds  Ifr.  per  day. 

What  makes  the  position  of  the  French  peasant  weavers  still 
more  difficult  is  the  preposterous  system  of  Customs  duties  in 
force.  While  the  import  of  flax  is  charged  25  per  cent,  of  the 
value,  Belfast  linen  may  be  imported  on  payment  of  a  duty  of 
10  per  cent.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the  linen  woven 
in  France  becomes  25  per  cent,  dearer;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  a  very 
serious  handicap  for  the  poor  home  worker.  Also  in  France, 
therefore,  the  industry  is-  declining;  not  even  a  branch  which 
should  pre-erninently  be  a  house  industry,  such  as  the  weaving  of 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  which  for  centuries  has  been  almost  a 
monopoly  for  the  district  round  Chalet  in  Maine  and  Loire,  is 
prosperous,  because  the  peasants,  owing  to  the  same  causes  as 
described  in  regard  to  Belgium,  have  been  unable  to  have  recourse 
to  co-operation.  Consequently,  the  great  magazines  in  Paris  have 
been  obliged  to  take  their  large  orders  to  the  factories,  where  the 
necessary  uniformity  and  the  cheap  price  required  can  be  obtained. 
But  here  again  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  not  owing  to  the  real  or 
imagined  advantages  of  factory  production,  but  only  to  the  fact  that 
the  peasants  cannot  compete,  land  having  been  made  artificially 
so  dear  that  the  peasant  farmer  can  only  obtain  possession  on 
conditions  that  rob  him  of  that  economic  independence  without 
which  he  is  unable  to  carry  on  any  profitable  production. 

Almost  everywhere  one  hears  the  complaint  that  the  young 
folk  from  the  cottages  will  not  stay  in  the  country,  but,  more  often 
than  not  to  their  own  great  detriment,  are  allured  to  the  towns  by 
the  more  varied  Ufe  there.  The  truth  is  just  the  other  way  about. 
There  is  no  class  of  society  naturally  so  conservative  as  the  peasant 
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farmers,  there  is  no  class  which  cHngs  so  faithfully  to  their  native 
soil,  which  they  do  not  leave  unless  bad  social  arrangements  have 
increased  the  price  of  land  to  such  an  extent  and  overloaded  them 
with  taxes  to  such  a  degree  that  life  becomes  well  nigh  impossible. 
And  even  then  they  cling  to  their  parental  soil  as  long  as  they  can 
possibly  invent  any  means  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

But  everything  that  can  be  effected  by  law  is  done  to  drive 
the  peasants  away  from  the  land.  If  land  were  taxed  according 
to  its  value  the  great  landowmers,  and,  before  all,  the  people  who 
hold  land  for  speculation,  could  not  afford  to  continue  keeping  the 
land  out  of  production.  They  would  have  to  sell  it,  and  prices  for 
land  would  come  down  to  a  natural  or  economic  value;  and  the 
peasant  farmers  everyw^here,  who  must  now^  pay  double  and  even 
three  or  four  times  as  much  for  their  plot  of  land  as  the  great 
landowners,  v/ould  be  able  to  obtain  land  at  a  price  that  w-ould 
leave  them  a  fair  profit.  But  instead  of  this  just  taxation  there  is 
no  country  in  Europe  where  the  taxes  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  are 
not  placed  on  everything  else.  Consequently,  the  peasant  farmer 
has  to  pay  taxes  on  his  buildings,  his  cattle,  his  improvements,  &c. — 
in  short,  on  everything  which  has  been  produced  by  his  labour  and 
which  constitute  his  working  capital.  But  of  all  such  things  the 
peasant  farmer  possesses  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  in 
proportion  as  the  great  farmer,  and  he  is,  consequently,  taxed  from 
two  to  four  times  so  heavily.  Still  this  is  not  all,  for  on  the  top  of 
all  this  comes  the  indirect  taxation  w^hich  filches  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  peasant  an  infinitely  greater  amount,  in  proportion,  than  it 
takes  from  the  rich  landowner.  As  an  illustration  of  this  may  be 
mentioned  the  new  bread  tax  in  Germany,  which  even  for  a 
well-to-do  town  labourer  represents  more  than  5  per  cent.  (I  quote 
from  memory)  of  his  income,  while  for  the  great  landed  estate 
owner  it  only  represents  an  infinitesimally  small  fraction  of  1  per 
cent.  When,  then,  as  in  Switzerland,  agricultural  machinery  is  also 
heavily  taxed,  and,  as  in  France,  the  stamp  duties  and  registration 
fees  for  the  conveyance  of  a  small  property  may  run  up  to  about 
one-third  of  the  value,  it  may  well  be  said  that  on  the  part  of  the 
law-giver  nothing  is  neglected  that  may  promote  the  ruin  of  the 
peasant  farmer.  The  complaint  of  the  great  landowners  (and 
law-givers)  that  the  improvident  peasants  prefer  the  detrimental 
town  hfe  to  the  idyllic  life  in  the  country,  and  thus  leave  the 
landlords  without  the  necessary  labour,  cannot  claim  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

But  in  spite  of  it  all  the  peasants  cling  to  the  land  as  long  as 
they  possibly  can,  and  if  the  earnings  of  the  male  members  of  the 
family  should  be  insufficient  the  w^omen  are  quite  ready  to  assist. 
Thus  we  see  the  peasant  farmers  round  the  small  French  towns 
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Eomorantin,  Argenton,  and  Chateauroux,  south  of  Orleans,  engaged 
from  long  before  sunrise  till  far  into  the  night  in  gardening  and 
vine  culture.  But  the  price  of  land  is  fabulously  high,  and  the  rent 
takes  all  they  can  earn  by  this  work  in  itself  so  very  profitable. 
They  could  not  succeed  in  earning  a  livelihood  were  it  not^  that 
all  the  women  of  the  district  devote  their  time  to  the  sewing  and 
embroidering  of  handkerchiefs,  ladies'  linen,  collars,  cuifs,  &c.  The 
merchants  furnish  the  machines,  and  they  only  charge  a  rent  for 
them  from  those  who  do  not  earn  more  than  30fr.  a  month.  But 
most  women  earn  from  oOfr.  to  60fr.  a  month,  and  in  a  household 
where  two  or  three  women  earn  such  an  amount  this  means  comfort. 

In  the  Vosges  hand  embroidery  is  also  made  round  Nancy  and 
Mirecourt ;  but  the  remuneration  is  a  poor  one,  Ifr.  25c.  being  the 
average  earning  for  a  long  day's  work.  Little  better  are  the 
earnings  of  the  Swiss  hand  embroiderers  who  to  the  number  of 
more  than  3,000  are  found  in  Appenzell,  I.E.  There  not  only 
young  girls  from  the  age  of  ten  but  also  married  women  work  in 
this  industry,  and  even  men  may  sometimes  be  seen  hard  at  work 
with  the  needle  and  handling  the  fine  things  with  a  delicacy  that 
is  simply  surprising.  But  the  wages  are  too  low — from  Ifr.  50c.  to 
2fr.  a  day — to  tempt  most  men. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  regard  to  the  hand  machine 
embroidery  which  in  St.  Gallen,  Appenzell,  and  Thurgau  gives 
employment  to  very  nearly  30,000  persons,  while  the  export 
of  embroideries  yielded  to  Switzerland  (1903)  an  amount  of 
115,853,000fr.  It  is  sometimes  simply  a  marvel  how  the  peasants 
have  been  able  to  get  the  heavy  machines  carried  up  into  the 
mountains,  but  there  they  are,  with  their  length  of  12  to  14  feet, 
and  the  farmer,  or  it  may  be  his  wife,  busy  at  work.  And  these 
machines,  which  represent  a  capital  of  about  l,700fr.  each  (formerly 
they  were  much  dearer),  are  almost  always  the  property  of  the 
peasants.  But  the  wages  have  decreased  considerably.  Formerly 
a  skilled  worker  could  make  from  5fr.  to  7fr.  a  day ;  now  the 
average  earning  does  not  exceed  3fr.,  although  by  industry  and 
skill  5fr.  may  still  be  made.  For  this  decrease  there  are  more 
reasons  than  one.  In  the  first  place  the  high  wages  earned  in  this 
industry  naturally  tempted  peasants  engaged  in  some  other  industry 
to  try  and  get  a  machine,  and  the  rush  of  people  to  this  new  and 
comparatively  well-paid  industry  speedily  more  than  satisfied  the 
demand.  But  there  is  also  another  reason.  Here  also  there  is  an 
intermediary  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  labourer,  in  the 
dialect  of  the  country  called  "fergger,"  i.e.,  finisher.  He  not  only 
distributes  the  work  amongst  his  labourers  and  pays  them  after 
having  made  what  deduction  he  may  please,  but  he  also  provides 
them  with  yarn,  needles,  wax,  lubricating  oil.   Sec,  and  charges 
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them  therefor  according  to  his  own  Uking — from  40  to  100  per  cent, 
profit.  Furthermore,  most  of  these  ferggers  keep  a  shop,  from 
which  the  poor  peasant  had  better  take  all  his  necessaries  of  life — 
at  an  exorbitant  price — if  he  wishes  to  stand  well  with  the  fergger. 
And^this  he  is  compelled  to  wish,  for  if  the  fergger  has  a  grudge 
against  him  he  wall  get  no  w'ork  when  work  is  scarce,  and  he  will 
get  the  worst  paid  and  most  difficult  work  if  the  fergger  cannot 
spare  his  labour.  In  addition  to  all  this  the  fergger,  of  course,  has 
his  legitimate  profit,  his  wages.  But  very  frequently  he  undertakes 
the  delivery  of  a  quantity  of  work  at  a  price  agreed  to  between  him 
and  the  manufacturer ;  then,  of  course,  he  has  a  free  hand  to  offer 
the  work  to  the  labourers  at  his  own  price,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  knows  how  to  make  the  best  of  his  opportunity.  Small 
wonder  that,  while  the  manufacturer  sometimes  fails  and  the 
labourers  sometimes  starve,  the  fergger  thrives  on  what  he  gets, 
grows  rich,  and  dies  and  is  laid  to  rest  bewailed  as  one  of  the 
pillars  of  society. 

But  those  parts  of  Switzerland  in  which  the  embroidery 
machines  prevail  are  not  so  favourable  a  soil  for  the  fattening  of 
the  intermediary  as  Belgium,  for  instance.  There  all  the  land  is  the 
private  property  of  some  individual  or  other,  while  in  Switzerland 
large  tracts  of  the  country  are  still  in  communal  ownership.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  it  is  the  least  fertile  part  of  the  soil  that 
is  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  community;  but  still  there  it  is,  and  a 
very  great  and  substantial  benefit  it  is  for  the  poorer  inhabitants 
withal.  Not  only  have  the  citizens  of  the  commune  very 
frequently  free  fuel  from  the  communal  woods,  not  only  have  they 
also  a  small  income  in  cash  from  the  same  source,  but  the  right 
of  pasture  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  enables  many  a  poor  man  to 
keep  a  cow  or  tw^o,  and  thus  he  acquires  a  stiffness  of  the  back 
which  makes  it  a  rather  dangerous  thing  for  the  fergger  to  oppress 
him  too  much.  Consequently  we  have  in  St.  Gallen  the  almost 
unique  opportunity  of  seeing  what  co-operation  can  do  for  the 
home  worker  as  soon  as  access  to  the  land  is  not  altogether  denied 
him.  Of  course,  it  is  an  unfair  trial  for  co-operation,  for  the 
labourers  there  live  in  most  respects  under  just  as  bad  economic 
conditions  in  regard  to  taxation,  &c.,  as  everywhere  else,  and, 
moreover,  they  have  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with 
the  badly-paid  workers  around  them  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Germany  and  Austria. 

So  much  the  more  glory  for  the  co-operative  idea  that  a 
Co-operative  Society  in  the  little  village  of  Grabs,  in  the  Rhine 
Valley,  right  opposite  the  principality  of  Lichtenstein,  which  was 
formed  in  1893  with  30  members,  has  now  80  members  with  90 
machines,  while  also  40  non-members  work  for  the  societv.     This 
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society,  which  in  every  respect  has  taken  over  the  part  played  so 
profitably  by  the  fergger,  and  thus  supplies  its  members  with  yarn, 
itc,  and  obtains  the  work  from  the  manufacturers  (or  even  if  time 
is  slack  works  on  stock),  has  a  yearly  turnover  of  about  250,000fr. 
and  a  reserve  fund  of  about  20,000fr.  But  the  real  test  is,  of 
course,  the  wages  the  society  has  been  able  to  pay,  and  here  there 
is  a  considerable  improvement.  While,  as  already  stated,  5fr.  a 
day  is  considered  an  extremely  good  wage  for  the  people  who  work 
for  the  ferggers,  it  is  not  thought  much  of  at  Grabs.  The  manager 
of  the  "Ferggerei"  was  good  enough  to  show  me  the  books  of  the 
society,  and  from  these  I  gathered  indiscriminately  the  following 
figures:  One  man  for  work  in  eight  months  l,900fr.,  another  for 
work  in  a  year  2,000fr. ;  again,  another  whom  I  visited  makes, 
together  with  his  daughter,  who  threads  the  needles,  on  an  average 
8fr.  per  day.  These  labourers  are,  of  course,  extremely  well  off. 
What  with  their  income  from  the  machine  and  their  agriculture 
they  are  well  able  to  put  by  a  little  for  a  rainy  day  without  being 
compelled  to  deny  themselves  any  reasonable  comfort. 

Eecently  the  whole  industry  has,  however,  become  subject  to  a 
very  dangerous  competition,  a  new  machine  having  been  invented 
which,  driven  by  steam  or  some  other  motive  power,  is  able  to  do 
four  or  five  times  as  much  work  per  day  as  the  hand  machine,  and 
which,  moreover,  being  from  one  to  two  yards  longer,  embroiders 
a  longer  piece  at  one  time.  There  should,  however,  be  no 
insurmountable  hindrance  in  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  this 
machine  into  the  cottages,  .and  electric  motive  power  could  easily 
enough  be  had.  But  as  yet  the  embroiderers  appear  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  lot,  and  do  not  contemplate  any  change  apart  from 
arraying  themselves  under  the  standard  of  Co-operation.  Besides 
the  society  at  Grabs  there  is  one  other  that  has  lived  through  the 
hard  times  in  the  nineties,  but  the  good  example  given  by  these 
societies  is  being  followed  everywhere,  and  new  societies  are 
continually  started. 

In  a  sorry  contradistinction  to  the  comfort  of  the  co-operating 
embroiderers  of  Switzerland  is  the  condition  of  the  glove  makers 
in  Flanders  and  around  Grenoble,  in  France.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
said  that  the  24,000  women  who  sew  gloves  in  the  vicinity  of 
Grenoble  earn  a  little  more  per  day  than  do  their  Flemish  sisters, 
and  the  country  is  rich — so  rich,  indeed,  that  a  couple  of  villages 
have  an  income  of  2,500,000fr.  from  their  nut  plantations  alone. 
But  the  riches  do  not  much  benefit  the  workers;  rent  takes  it  all, 
and  it  is  a  question  if  the  2fr.  per  day,  which  is  the  average  income 
of  the  French  glove  makers,  have  a  greater  purchasing  power  than 
the  Ifr.  50c.  to  Ifr.  75c.  a  day  which  are  the  earnings  of  the 
Flemish  women. 
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Those  are  certainly  not  wages  one  would  envy  these  poor 
women,  who  work  like  niggers  all  day  long  in  order  to  earn  them. 
Everywhere  in  the  country  between  Ninove,  Audenarde,  and 
Gramont,  in  Flanders,  one  hears  the  whirring  sound  of  the  sewing 
machine  from  the  low,  cosy  houses,  where  the  machine  is  placed 
as  near  the  window  as  possible,  and,  if  the  day  is  fine,  is  taken 
outside.  And  while  the  children,  of  whom  there  is  a  perfect 
abundance,  are  playing  round  the  machine,  the  mother  -or  the 
elder  sister,  as  the  case  may  be,  goes  on  working,  working  in  order 
to  finish  the  dozen  gloves  which  is  the  very  least  she  must  sew  if 
she  is  to  have  a  little  money  out  of  it.  And  if  then,  as  frequently 
happens,  one  of  the  little  ones  places  a  greasy  potato  on  the 
machine,  and  the  worker  does  not  discover  it  and  quietly  throw  it 
down,  then  the  glove  gets  soiled  and  a  whole  day's  wages — nay,  in 
many  cases,  a  whole  week's  wages — are  deducted  w^hen  the  gloves 
are  returned  to  the  intermediary,  who  here  also  has  the  best  of  it. 
Not  that  the  intermediaries  do  not  think  themselves,  as  in  most 
cases  they  are,  perfectly  honest  men,  and  enjoy  all  the  esteem 
which  wealth  commands.  And  what  is  more  they  do  not 
consciously  exploit  their  labourers — at  least  not  generally,  although 
the  truck  system,  with  its  payment  in  goods,  is  not  entirely 
unknown.  But  a  woman  can,  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  finish 
1^  dozen  pairs  per  day,  and  she  is  paid  by  the  intermediary  at  the 
rate  of  from  Ifr.  up  to  Ifr.  56c.  per  dozen  according  to  the  kind  of 
gloves.  But  the  intermediary  gets  from  2fr.  10c.  to  2fr.  50c.  per 
dozen,  and  thus  makes  about  as  much  on  every  dozen  as  the  poor 
girl  who  has  been  at  it  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  seven 
o'clock  at  night.  Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  intermediary 
is  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  production,  but,  however  useful 
and  honest  his  work  may  be,  probably  no  one  will  contend  that 
it  is  as  valuable  as  that  of  all  his  working  girls  put  together. 
Here  was  a  field  where  Co-operation  would  be  a  blessing;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  poor  Flemish  peasants  and  peasant  girls  are 
too  ignorant  and  too  much  lacking  that  economic  independence 
which  alone  could  make  a  successful  co-operation  possible.  It 
is  just  the  husbands  and  fathers  of  these  women  who  every 
summer  go  the  long  way  to  France  in  order  to  bring  home  with 
them  a  few  hundred  francs  for  the  winter. 

We  have  seen  what  Co-operation  is  able  to  do  for  the  workers 
where  a  remnant  of  free  access  to  the  land  has  been  left  to  them. 
In  France,  in  the  districts  of  Chinon  and  Villaine,  we  shall  find 
an  example  of  what  it  can  do  even  where  such  access  is  entirely 
denied.  This  is  the  country  south  of  Tours,  and  the  soil  is  about 
as  poor  as  it  possibly  can  be,  sharp  sand  forming  the  greatest  part 
of  it.      But  the  industry   of  the  peasant  farmers   has   converted 
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it  into  a  garden,  and  wherever  one  goes  the  eye  is  met  by  the 
sight  of  osier  plantations  which  help  to  give  character  to  the 
landscape.  Here,  in  the  village  of  Villaine,  almost  everybody  is 
occupied  as  a  basket  maker,  husband,  wife,  and  children  alike. 
It  is  only  articles  of  a  very  common  kind  that  are  made  here, 
such  as  panniers,  fruit  baskets,  and  the  like,  but  the  peasants 
have  started  a  society  which  in  every  way  does  the  work  of  the 
intermediary.  The  laws  of  this  society  are  very  strict.  The 
members  must  pledge  themselves  to  remain  in  the  society  for 
twenty  years,  and  every  piece  of  work,  even  the  first  attempt 
of  a  child,  must  be  delivered  to  the  warehouse  of  the  society. 
Owing  to  this  co-operation  the  basket  makers  have  been  able 
to  increase  their  earnings  to  from  2fr.  to  4fr.  for  a  man  and 
almost  as  much  for  a  boy,  while  women  earn  about  half  as  much. 
This  certainly  is  not  a  very  grand  result,  but  it  is  probably  as 
much  as  can  be  reached  where  the  price  of  land  has  attained  such 
a  height  as  in  this  part  of  France,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  an 
enormous  progi'ess  from  the  condition  under  which  these  basket 
makers  previously  lived,  and  which  may  be  imagined  from  the 
following  description  of  the  life  of  the  basket  makers  of  Picardy 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Origny. 

In  Picardy  also  there  are  numerous  osier  plantations,  but  the 
very  poor  peasants  who  to  the  number  of  about  5,500  cultivate  the 
osiers,  prepare  them,  and  shape  them  into  the  various  forms  of 
wickerwork,  do  not  own  the  land  and  are  miserably  paid  for  all  their 
work.  They  are  much  too  down-trodden  to  think  of  co-operation, 
but  work  for  the  merchants  of  Origny,  who  also  are  the  owners  of 
the  osier  plantations  from  which  they  supply  the  peasants  with 
raw  material.  The  merchants  have  been  able  to  build  up  a 
considerable  export  trade,  chiefly  to  England  and  her  Colonies,  and 
are  consequently  prosperous ;  but  the  workers  are  'svi-etchedly  paid. 
Even  two  successful  strikes  in  1890  and  1896  have  not  been  able 
to  improve  their  conditions  to  any  extent,  and  it  still  takes  a  full- 
grown  man  all  his  time  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  to  earn  50  centimes — 4^d. 

There  are  a  hundred  other  industries  which,  carried  on  by  the 
peasants,  contribute  more  or  less  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
earn  a  living,  but  space  will  not  permit  me  to  mention  them  all. 
Nor  is  this  necessary,  for  almost  everywhere  it  is  the  same  story : 
the  peasants  fighting  bravely  against  great  odds  in  order  to  retain 
their  little  holdings  and  their  independence,  so  as  to  escape  the  lot 
of  the  labourers  in  the  town  factories.  And  it  also  again  is  the 
same  story  that  wherever  the  labourers  have  become  too  oppressed 
economically  to  be  able,  or  intelligent  enough,  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  aid  of  co-operation  and  cheap  motive  power,  there  their  life 
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is  one  long  struggle  to  keep  the  wolf  of  starvation  from  the  door, 
while  they  are  able  to  live  in  fair  comfort  wherever  they  have 
applied  more  or  less  modern  processes  to  their  production.  While, 
therefore,  the  poor  lace  makers,  who  to  the  number  of  about  150,000 
strive  to  eke  out  a  living  in  Flanders  by  twelve  to  fourteen  hours' 
hard  work,  are  only  able  to  make  from  60c.  up  to  Ifr.  50c.,  we  see 
in  the  same  Flanders  a  great  number  of  small  holders  considerably 
increasing  their  income  by  shoemaking.  Not  that  these  peasants 
have  solved  all  the  problems  of  modern  production,  far  from  that; 
but  the  little  they  have  done  has  proved  very  beneficial  to 
them.  Thus  at  the  town  of  Iseghem  there  has  been  started  a 
Co-operative  Society  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  requirements 
and  industrial  tools.  Also  in  other  towns  there  have  been  formed 
Co-operative  Societies,  but  it  is  particularly  around  the  towns  of 
Iseghem  and  Thielt  that  the  labourers  are  prosperous.  Now,  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  while  this  co-operation  certainly  is  a 
contributing  cause  to  the  prosperity,  it  is  not  the  only  cause ;  for 
while  the  peasants  in  most  other  places  make  footwear  of  an 
ordinary  kind  for  the  use  of  the  lower  classes,  they  here  make  only 
very  fine  boots,  and  this  production  can  much  better  compete  with 
the  factories  than  can  the  cheap  goods  for  which  there  is  a  very 
much  greater  demand,  and  which  consequently  pay  a  much  better 
interest  on  the  capital  expended  for  machinery.  Consequently,  the 
peasants  round  the  two  towns  mentioned  are  prosperous,  and  the 
footwear  produced  by  them  is  even  able  to  bear  the  very  heavy 
Customs  duties  imposed  on  it  by  France,  and  it  is  not  infrequently 
sold  to  the  great  magazines  in  Paris. 

These  peasants  live  in  something  approaching  to  real  comfort ; 
they  have  nice  houses,  and  their  little  holdings  are  beautifully 
cultivated.  It  is  not  exactly  that  their  earnings  by  shoemaking  are 
so  very  great,  3fr.  to  5fr.  being  the  usual  earning  per  day;  but  this 
modest  amount  means  w^ellbeing  in  Flanders,  where  food  is  so 
plentiful  and,  consequently,  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe. 
And  it  may  safely  be  said  that  these  labourers  are  the  only  ones  in 
the  w^hole  of  the  rich  and  fertile  Belgium  who  are  able  to  have 
meat  on  their  table  every  day,  which  once  more  proves  that  it 
does  not  help  the  labourers,  however  much  they  produce,  if  they 
are  not  permitted  to  retain  what  they  draw  forth,  but  are  forced 
to  sell  it  in  order  to  pay  exorbitant  rents  and  no  less  exorbitant 
taxes. 

And,  what  is  the  worst  of  all,  if  some  few  people,  such  as  these 
shoemakers,  are  able  to  escape  the  general  misery,  then  they  are 
so  saturated  with  the  improvidence  engendered  by  the  poverty  of  the 
class  from  which  they  have  come,  and  to  which  after  all  they  still 
belong,  that  they  do  not  care  much  for  the  future,  but,  unconcerned 
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as  to  the  evils  of  to-morrow,  they  enjoy  life  to-day,  go  to  the 
public-houses,  play  cards  and  billiards,  keep  carrier  pigeons,  and 
dress  in  grand  style — all  of  which,  of  course,  a  labourer,  given 
healthy  social  conditions,  should  be  able  to  do,  but  which  as 
conditions  are  in  Belgium  leaves  even  a  well-paid  labourer  penniless 
the  very  same  day  that  work  for  some  reason  or  other  becomes 
scarce.  But,  however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  denying  that  these 
peasants  lead  a  comfortable  and  happy  life,  in  healthy  surroundings 
and  healthy  occupations,  dividing  their  time  between  their  indoor 
work  and  their  agriculture. 

Also  round  Amiens,  in  France,  footwear  is  produced  to  the  value 
of  10,000,000fr.  a  year,  and  also  there  the  peasants  are  able  to 
command  wages  of  4fr.  to  5fr.  a  day.  But  the  money  does  not  go 
so  far  in  France  as  it  does  in  Belgium  ;  still  the  peasants  are 
comfortable,  and  with  the  renowned  economy  of  the  French  peasants 
are  able  to  effect  a  saving.  This  the  Swiss  peasant  shoemakers 
cannot  do.  There  are  not  so  very  many  of  them — about  2,000  in 
the  canton  of  Solothurn — but  they  do  not  earn  much  more  than 
3fr.  33c.  on  an  average,  and  this  is  not  much  in  Switzerland.  But 
nearly  everyone  has  his  little  holding ;  if  he  has  no  cows  he  has  at 
least  a  pig,  a  goat,  and  some  rabbits  and  poultry,  which  together 
with  the  produce  from  his  garden  materially  assists  him  in  solving 
the  difficult  problem  of  making  both  ends  meet.  But  neither 
co-operation  nor  any  kind  of  motive  power  have  yet  done  anything 
for  these  peasants,  and  this  will  fully  account  for  their  inferior 
position. 

Yet  another  instance  may  be  mentioned  of  how  the  peasants 
prefer  working  independently  in  their  own  homes  if  only  they  can 
get  the  opportunity.  At  Oyonneaux,  to  the  north-west  of  Lyons, 
they  are  making  combs.  Formerly  the  motive  powder  necessary 
was  obtained  from  the  passing  river,  and  almost  all  the  workers 
were  occupied  in  the  workshops  of  about  120  small  manufacturers. 
Then  some  years  ago  a  generating  station  for  electricity  was 
constructed  a  few  miles  away  from  the  village,  and  almost 
immediately  the  emigration  from  the  factories  commenced.  Now 
there  are  hardly  800  labourers  occupied  in  the  factories,  but  more 
than  1,200  peasants  have  had  the  electric  power  conducted  into 
their  houses,  and  all  the  time  they  can  spare  from  the  cultivation 
of  their  fields  they  are  busily  engaged  making  combs.  Their 
earnings  are  not  too  large,  the  monthly  average  being  80fr.  a  man, 
30fr.  to  50fr.  for  a  woman,  and  30fr.  for  a  boy;  but  their  working 
expenses  are  not  great  either,  a  quarter-horse  power  being  suffi-cient 
for  four  lathes,  and  if,  instead  of  working  for  an  employer,  they 
co-operated  they  would  most  certainly  be  able  to  increase  their 
income  quite  considerably. 
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A  similar  story  may  be  told  of  the  brush  makers  round  Mouy, 
north-east  of  Paris.  Here  the  neighbouring  river  Therain  yields 
the  electric  power,  and  while  the  men  are  making  the  handles 
the  women  are  fixing  the  bristles.  Also  these  people  make 
comparatively  decent  wages,  the  men  earning  about  4fr.  to  of.,  the 
women  from  2fr.  to  2^fr.  per  day.  And  this,  it  may  be  noted,  not 
in  a  factory,  but  while  enjoying  full  individual  independence,  and 
able  whenever  they  like  to  devote  their  time  to  their  agriculture. 
Nor  are  the  women  reduced  to  factory  work;  walk  through  the 
village  street  on  a  sunny  day,  and  on  nearly  every  doorstep  you 
will  see  them  busily  fixing  bristles,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  enjoying  a  gossip  with  the  lady  next  door.  But  also  here 
co-operation  is  sadly  lacking,  and  the  manufacturer  who  supplies 
the  raw  materals  and  attends  to  the  commercial  part  of  the 
production  is  naturally  the  one  who  reaps  the  harvest. 

We  have  seen  how  in  France,  as  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland, 
the  peasants  literally  cling  to  the  earth,  and  only  leave  their 
paternal  soil  when  life  is  no  longer  possible.  Still  the  employers 
of  labour,  the  great  landlords,  complain  of  the  rush  to  the  towns, 
which  leaves  them  without  the  necessary  labour  in  the  busy  season. 
And  not  without  some  justice.  Everywhere  the  same  tendency 
towards  migration  to  the  towns  is  making  itself  felt,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  labourers  no  less  than  of  the  great  farmers.  Slowly  the 
impoverishment  of  the  small  holders,  caused  by  unjust  taxation, 
is  depopulating  the  country  districts  and  accumulating  an  ever- 
increasing  army  of  half-starved  proletarians  in  the  big  cities.  In 
Belgium  alone  a  remedy  has  been  found  which  to  some  little  extent 
alleviates  the  consequences  of  these  preposterous  conditions.  There 
the  very  cheap  workmen's  tickets  enable  the  labourer  to  go  to  work 
in  the  towns  and  every  evening  return  to  his  own  home.  But  what 
a  life  is  this?  Up  long  before  sunrise  in  order  to  walk  the  couple 
of  miles  or  more  that  separates  him  from  the  railway  station,  then 
dozing  for  about  an  hour  in  the  train;  then  work — as  a  rule  from 
six  to  six — and  then  home  again  the  whole  long,  dreary  way  all  the 
year  round.  True,  the  workers  sleep  in  better  air  than  they  would 
probably  have  been  able  to  afford  if  they  migrated  to  the  town, 
but  that  is  about  all,  and  it  is  probably  compensated  by  the  much 
greater  strain  on  the  constitution  caused  by  all  this  travel.  But, 
at  any  rate,  their  labour  is  lost  to  agriculture;  and  even  in  densely 
populated  Flanders  there  are  not  workers  enough  in  harvest  time, 
about  50,000  of  the  poor  Flemings — mostly  weavers— having 
emigrated  for  the  summer  to  France,  where  the  still  greater  lack  of 
labour  makes  these  poor  "Fransmannen"  command  wages  of  from 
6fr.  to  8fr.  per  day.  And  in  Switzerland  it  is  even  worse.  Labour 
was  never  too  plentiful  in  this  thinly-populated  country,  but  the 
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intolerable  taxation  of  the  lower  classes  is  also  there  driving  the 
young  folk  from  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  in  Switzerland  it  is  not 
the  attraction  of  the  towns  alone  that  detracts  the  people  from 
agriculture.  The  continually  increasing  stream  of  tourists  requires 
an  enormous  number  of  hands.  But  not  only  must  of  necessity  this 
conversion  of  peasants  into  waiters  act  demoralisingly,  and  perhaps 
also  physically  deterioratingly  on  the  race ;  it  is  also  economically  a 
very  dangerous  change,  which,  combined  with  the  protective  duties 
on  agricultural  requirements  of  all  kinds,  has  almost  entirely  made 
an  end  to  grain  growing  in  Switzerland,  so  the  people  must  live  on 
imported  and,  of  course,  taxed  food. 

To  this  it  has  not — at  any  rate,  not  yet— come  in  France.  But 
there  also  the  tide  is  running  towards  the  towns,  there  also  land  is 
being  made  so  dear  that  it  is  very  nearly  getting  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  workers.  Still  they  cling  to  it,  and  strive  by  intensive  culture 
to  counterbalance  the  ill  effects  of  the  extortionate  prices  they  must 
pay  for  the  land.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  little  commune  of  Allassac, 
in  Limousin,  containing  alx)ut  7,600  acres,  is  divided  into  2,200 
properties.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  land  there  at  all,  and  the 
price  runs  into  5,000fr.  and  7,000fr.,  and  even  10,000fr.,  per  hectare ; 
but  then  there  was  sent  to  market  (in  1895)  from  the  nearest 
railway  station  a  quantity  of  no  less  than  450  tons  of  green  peas, 
besides  great  quantities  of  other  vegetables,  and  each  acre  of  land 
was  estimated  to  yield  an  income  averaging  £40  a  year.  And  the 
market  gardeners  to  the  north  of  Amiens,  whose  life  is  one  long 
dreary  toil,  and  who  in  the  summer  hardly  take  four  hours'  sleep, 
must  pay  from  5,000fr.  to  7,000tr.  per  hectare  of  sour  peat-bog, 
which  only  incessant  work  can  keep  dry  enough  for  cultivation. 
This  might  do  if  they  only  got  something  approaching  to  the  prices 
paid  by  the  consumers  for  their  products,  but  here  again  it  is  rent 
that  runs  away  with  the  profit.  This  is  eminently  illustrated  by  the 
prices  obtained  for  the  leaves  of  the  common  dandelion,  which 
during  the  winter  are  collected  by  women  and  children  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Loire  river.  The  people  who  collect  them  are  only  paid 
at  the  rate  of  5c.  a  pound,  but  the  Parisian  gourmet  who  wants  his 
salad  in  the  winter  has  to  pay  30c.  if  he  buys  it  from  his  greengrocer 
and  20c.  if  from  the  costermonger.  This  very  great  difference  is 
not  all  the  profit  of  the  middlemen ;  it  is  partly  made  up  of  the  very 
high  railway  freights  and  partly — as  is  shown  by  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  the  costermonger  and  the  greengrocer — of  the 
no  less  high  ground  rents  in  Paris. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  French  peasant  is  mean  and 
avaricious — how  could  he  be  otherwise? — the  only  wonder  is  that 
he  does  not  throw  up  the  game,  and  leave  it  to  the  great  landlords 
to  exploit  their  land  themselves  instead  of  exploiting  him.     But  he 
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does  not ;  he  goes  on  toiling,  and  restricts  himself  to  the  revenge, 
extremely  dangerous  in  a  social  way,  of  a  rigorously  maintained 
Malthusianism.  By  this  means  he  is  able  to  carry  the  whole 
preposterous  load  of  taxation;  by  only  permitting  himself  the 
luxury  of  one  or  two  children  he  is  able  to  support  his  family  and 
to  leave  his  little  holding  undivided  to  his  son.  But  the  country 
becomes  depopulated  all  the  same. 

If  now  for  the  last  time  we  again  cross  the  frontier  to  Belgium 
we  do  not  find  the  same  fear  of  poverty,  the  fear  which  has 
preserved  the  French  peasant  from  slaking — iu  spite  of  over- 
taxation— down  into  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat.  The  Belgian 
peasants  increase  unconcerned  for  the  results,  and  twelve  to 
fourteen — nay,  even  twenty — children  are  not  uncommon  in  a 
Belgian  peasant  family.  Food  is  cheap,  and  the  peasants  are  not 
by  any  means  squeamish,  as,  indeed,  the  poor  souls  could  hardly  be. 
But  they  know  how  to  work,  and  they  are  at  it  early  and  late  to 
make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  formerly  was  only  one. 
Particularly  the  western  parts  of  the  country  are  absolutely  the 
best  cultivated  districts  of  Europe.  No  less  than  about  600  acres 
are  covered  with  vines  under  glass;  flax,  chicory,  tobacco,  &c.,  is 
grown  everywhere,  and  grain  and  root  crops  abound.  Each  man 
has  his  own  little  plantation  which  provides  him  with  the  necessary 
wood  and  timber — in  short,  it  would  be  difficult  in  wandering 
throusjh  the  two  Flanders  to  find  a  square  yard  of  ground  which  is 
not  made  to  yield  one  crop  if  not  two  or  three  each  year.  Laplace 
was  right  when,  in  his  "Esquisse  Agronomique  de  la  Fiandre 
Occidentale,"  he  writes  as  follows:  "Nowhere  is  the  technical 
instruction  of  the  agriculturist  carried  to  such  a  height,  nowhere 
also  is  the  culture  so  intensive  and  the  agricultural  crisis  less 
severe."  He  might  well  have  added  that  nowhere  is  rent  higher 
and  the  wages  of  the  labourer  more  miserable.  He  would  only 
have  spoken  the  truth,  for  in  a  densely-populated  country  where 
land  is  made  private  property  and  access  to  it  is  thus  denied  the 
workers  there  rent  will  devour  all  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  Land 
they  must  have  in  order  to  live,  and  in  the  competition  for  it  they 
overbid  each  other  until  all  the  fruits  of  the  land  fall  to  the  landlord. 
And  all  the  many  landless  who  compete  for  a  position  which  will 
enable  them  to  avoid  starvation  are  forced  to  accept  what  wages 
are  offered  them.  They  have  no  land  to  fall  back  upon;  they  have 
only  the  alternative  of  acceptinof  work  at  starvation  wages  or  dying 
from  hunger.  The  consequence  is  that  in  Flanders,  for  instance 
round  Gramont,  an  agricultural  labourer  is  paid  the  wretched  wages 
of  from  80c.  to  90c.  per  day — 8d.  to  9d.  for  a  long  day's  work. 

To  change  all  this,  to  render  back  to  labour  what  is  labour's  by 
right,  there  is  only  one  means  :  Taxation  of  land  values.     Only  by 
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this  means  can  the  great  landowners — or,  in  the  last  instance,  the 
international  moneyed  power,  represented  by  all  the  various  kinds 
of  financial  institutions  who  finance  the  landowners — be  made  to 
disgorge,  and  access  to  the  land  again  be  free  to  the  workers. 
True,  Co-operation  is  a  high  and  noble  idea,  and  where  it  has  been 
applied  it  has  always  been  able  greatly  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
toiling  masses.  But  for  a  time  only,  in  the  long  run  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  benefit  will  be  converted  into  increased  land  values,  and — 
as  has  been  the  case  with  the  Danish  peasants  and  everywhere 
else — these  will  be  mortgaged  to  the  capitalistic  power,  and  the 
peasants  will  have  to  work  harder  than  before  in  order  to  bring  in 
the  interest;  while  the  higher  price  to  be  paid  for  the  land  makes 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  poor  people  to  obtain  a  plot  of  their 
own.  Then  it  is  that  the  competition  for  work  in  non-agricultural 
occupations  becomes  acute,  and  wages  will  sink  to  the  level  of 
those  in  Flanders. 

And  how  easily  it  could  be  otherwise.  In  the  oldest  of  all 
civilisations,  in  China,  the  system  of  taxation  practically  amounts 
to  a  consistent  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of  taxation  of  land 
values,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wonderful  vitality  of 
China  is  due  to  this  just  method  of  taxation.  No  country  in  the 
world,  not  even  Flanders,  is  so  densely  populated  as  China,  but 
there  a  dense  population  does  not  mean  a  decrease  in  wages.  On 
the  contrary,  the  more  den3ely  populated  a  province  is  the  higher 
are  wages,  and  quite  rightly  so,  for  the  more  people  there  are 
to  co-operate  in  production  the  greater  will  be  the  result  of  the 
production  of  each  individual;  and,  access  to  the  land  being  free 
to  all,  no  one  would  dream  of  selling  his  labour  for  less  than 
he  can  earn  as  an  independent  peasant  farmer.  Consequently, 
while  in  Belgium  (as  for  that  matter  anywhere  else  in  our 
civilisation)  much  lower  wages  are  paid  in  the  rich  and  fertile 
Flanders  than  in  the  poorer  eastern  provinces,  the  opposite  is 
the  case  in  China.  One  of  the  most  densely  populated  provinces 
is  Ho-nan,  consequently  labour  is  almost  overwhelmingly  plentiful. 
But  access  to  the  land  is  open  to  everybody,  and,  therefore, 
employers  of  labour  are  bound  to  pay  the  labourer  his  share  of 
the  increased  prosperity  which  is  due  to  the  enormous  crops  of 
cotton  and  wheat  which  are  produced  by  the  labour  of  the 
numerous  population.  And,  therefore,  even  the  poorest  hop  picker 
earns  from  Id.  to  IJd.  more  per  day  in  this  "over-populated" 
province  than  can  be  earned  in  the  neighbouring  less  densely 
populated  province  of  Ho-pe. 

Nothing  but  taxation  of  land  values  is  able  to  deliver  the 
peasants  of  France  and  Belgium  and  Switzerland  and  the  slum 
residents  of  England  from  their  servitude.     Servitude?     No,  no 
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slave-owner  would  ever  think  of  treating  his  slaves  as  the 
irresponsible  employers  of  labour  treat  their  "free"  labourers. 
Self-interest  would  prohibit  that,  would  forbid  any  slave-owner 
to  let  his  valuable  cattle  starve  or  drown  in  dirt.  But  w4iat 
can  these  employers  of  labour  do?  They  also  are  slaves  of  the 
economic  conditions  under  which  our  civilisation  is  staggering 
towards  its  downfall;  they  also  have  to  pay  their  heavy  toll  to 
a  system  of  land  tenure  which  permits  international  capital  to 
gamble  with  the  welfare  of  nations,  while  the  workers  must  go 
on  toiling  in  order  to  pay  for  the  game.  Only  taxation  of  land 
values  can  preserve  for  the  labourer  his  inalienable  right  to  the 
soil  he  tills,  and  only  taxation  of  land  values  can  abolish  all  these 
artificial  values,  railway,  gas,  water,  oil  well,  coal  mines,  steel 
and  other  shares,  which,  having  their  foundation  in  land,  are  the 
objects  of  gambling,  while  the  workers  must  pay  the  piper. 

But  when  taxation  of  land  values  comes  it  will  come  to  stay. 
And  then  we  shall  all  be  Co-operators.  For  then  Co-operation 
will  be  the  only  sensible — nay,  the  only  possible — method  of 
production.  All  the  natural  sources  of  production  which  at  present 
offer  such  a  rich  field  for  unscrupulous  men  on  'Change  to  carve 
out  for  themselves  a  few  millions  to  the  ruin  of  the  working 
classes  will  then  offer  just  as  rich  a  field  for  honest  Co-operation. 
And  the  slum  residents  will  spread  out  over  the  land  from  which 
they  were  driven  away,  and  with  a  right  good  will  they  will 
start  tilling  the  deserted  fields  of  Great  Britain.  Perhaps  not  too 
successfully  at  first,  for  it  takes  time  out  of  a  stunted,  unpractical, 
and  unhealthy  son  of  the  slums  to  make  a  successful  peasant. 
But  that  it  can  be  done  is  proved  over  and  over  again  by  the 
emigrants  to  Canada.  Give  only  economic  freedom  and  even  the 
most  bent  back  will  straighten. 

Taxation  of  land  values  will  soon  be  a  real  fact  in  England. 
Then  a  new  and  extremely  important  duty  will  develop  on 
Co-operators — to  organise  the  production  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  willing  but  inexperienced  hands  that  will  repopulate 
the  country.  Much  will  then  depend  on  the  right  thing  being 
done ;  much  prosperity  and  happiness  may  be  promoted,  and  much 
suffering  may  be  avoided,  if  Co-operation  generously  stretches  out 
her  hand  to  these  newcomers  and  says:  "Come  to  me;  I  will  help 
you  in  your  toil;  whether  you  are  tilling  your  field  or  you  are 
turning  your  lathe  I  will  do  for  you  all  that  capital  formerly  did 
for  the  rich  only." 

And  they  will  come,  all  these  poor  people  from  the  slums. 
Gladly  will  they  throng  round  the  standard  of  Co-operation  and 
follow  her  lead  in  the  march  onward  to  prosperity,  happiness, 
and  goodwill  to  man. 
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AS  society  becomes  more  complex  the  educational  problem 
becomes  more  difficult.  Social  development  demands 
educational  readjustment,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  education 
is  considered  to  be  a  special  division  of  human  activity. 
Broadly  speaking,  education  and  life  are  synonymous  terms,  for 
life  in  its  fullest  sense  consists  in  the  continued  organisation  of 
resources,  and  such  organisation  itself  is  education.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  an  uneducated  being  living  the  common  life  of  men. 
There  is  difficulty  in  determining  at  what  point,  in  human 
development,  education  begins,  but  if  it  l)e  that  at  which  a  child 
first  acts  in  correspondence  with  its  environment  it  begins  with  the 
first  moment  of  existence.  At  a  later  stage  children  conform  to 
certain  conventionalities,  are  educated  to  them — they  learn  to  act 
normally  on  certain  planes  of  conduct,  are  educated  to  such  planes. 
The  children  of  the  slums  are  educated  to  the  conventionalities  of 
the  slums  and  to  the  planes  of  conduct  which  exist  in  the  slums. 
Obviously  the  same  principle  governs  life  in  all  its  aspects.  As 
life  advances  differentiations  are  more  strongly  mai'ked.  Some 
men  are  educated  to  the  plane  of  sobriety,  others  remain  on  the 
plane  of  drunkenness.  Some  men  are  educated  to  desire  model 
homes,  others  remain  on  the  plane  of  one-room  tenements.  Such 
examples  could  be  extended  indefinitely ;  their  purpose  is  to  show 
that  in  the  real  and  true  sense  of  the  word  "education"  all  men 
are  educated,  that  the  question  is  not  as  to  whether  a  nxan  shall  or 
shall  not  be  influenced  by  education,  but  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  manner  he  shall  be  influenced. 

The  subject,  however,  which  we  have  to  discuss  allows  us  to 
give  only  passing  recognition  to  the  broad  view ;  we  are  confined, 
indeed,  to  a  somewhat  narrower  one,  and  before  proceeding  further 
it  seems  expedient  to  offer  a  definition  of  the  term  "  Working-class 
educational  movements."  Admitting,  tn  the  first  place,  that  every 
working-class  movement  is  educational,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
direct  attention  to  movements  which  have  concerned  themselves 
with  the  diffusion  of  knoivledge.     The  term  "Working-class"  will 
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be  considered  in  its  broadest  sense — not  as  equivalent  to  the  term 
"  artisan,"  for  the  only  purely  artisan  organisations  in  England  are 
the  trade  unions. 

Of  other  working-class  organisations  the  various  Co-operative 
Societies,  individually,  and  the  Co-operative  movement  as  a  whole, 
are  the  leading  examples,  but  they  include  among  their  meml^ers 
representatives  of  all  classes.  The  whole  body  of  working  clerks 
may  be  considered  working  class,  and,  indeed,  the  present-day  desk 
clerk  is  often  the  member  of  an  artisan  family. 

Looked  at  from  this  standpoint,  working-class  educational 
eiforts  can  be  arranged  under  three  heads  : — 

1.  Those  in  which  the  initiative  has  been  taken  by  the  State, 

and  responded  to  by  working-class  organisations. 

2.  Those  in  which  the  initiative  has  been  taken  by  working  men. 

3.  Those  in  which  the  working  men  are  simply  students,  the 

initiative  having  been  taken  by  educationalists. 
But  before  proceeding  to  survey  the  efforts  made  under  these 
three  heads,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  briefly 

1.  The  nature  of  the  demand. 

2.  The  factors  which  have  determined  the  trend  of  Scottish 

education  in  so  far  as  they  differ  from  the  factors  which 
have  determined  the  trend  of  English  education. 

3.  The  relation  of  technical  education  to  what  may  be  termed 

liberal  education. 
Finally,  we  shall  deal  with  the  present  condition  and  future 
possibilities  of  working-class  education  and  its  bearing  upon  English 
and  Scottish  national  education. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  DEMAND. 

Writing  in  1833  an  account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School, 
John  Wood  quaintly  comments  upon  the  results  of  general  education 
for  the  people  by  quoting  from  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus. 

He  who  reflects  that  ' '  the  wisdom  of  a  learned  man  cometh  by  opportunity 
of  leisure,  and  that  he  that  hath  little  business  shall  become  wise,"  will  not 
readily  expect  from  a  mechanic  the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher.  He  will  not 
expect  that  "he  that  holdeth  the  plough,  and  glorieth  in  the  goad,  and  driveth 
oxen  and  is  exercised  in  their  labours,  and  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks,  that 
giveth  his  mind  to  make  furrows,  and  is  diligent  to  give  them  fodder,"  or  "the 
carpenter  or  workmaster  that  labours  night  and  day,"  or  "the  smith  sitting 
by  his  anvil  and  considering  the  iron  work,"  or  "the  potter  sitting  at  his 
work  and  turning  the  wheel  about  with  his  feet ' '  shall  ever  be  sought  for  in 
public  counsel  or  sit  high  in  the  congregation. 

Such  comments  are  noff  without  meaning  to-day.  It  is  easy, 
but  fatal,  to  accept  as  an  ideal  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  mass 
of  working  men  shall  be  highly  educated  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  acquired  much   knowledge.     The  conditions  are  against  it, 
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and  have  not  been  sufficiently  appraised  by  many  educators  in  the 
past.  The  results  of  the  experiments  of  the  last  hundred  years  are 
conclusive  on  the  point.  If,  for  example,  we  look  into  contemporary 
comments  upon  working-class  education  in  the  year  1860  we  shall 
find  that  the  results  attained  then  were  little  dififerent  from  those 
attained  to-day,  and  it  would  even  seem  that  not  only  was  the 
desire  for  education  on  the  part  of  workpeople  as  keen  then  as  now, 
but  that  the  educational  arrangements  irrespective  of  the  elementary 
education  of  children  were,  in  every  sense,  as  hopeful  and  as  sound. 

At  that  time  Mechanics'  Institutes,  founded  as  we  shall  see  in 
1801,  had  failed  to  realise  the  high  hopes  entertained  of  them. 
Working  Men's  Colleges  were  in  their  heyday.  The  same  faith 
inspired  the  workers;  the  same  protest  against  an  acceptance  of 
education  for  bread  and  butter's  sake  was  made,  but  with  even 
greater  intensity  than  now. 

It  would,  perhaps,  appear  that  the  general  extension  of 
elementary  education  has  tended  to  weaken  an  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  education.  The  careful  observer  of  educational  work  in 
the  Co-operative  movement  would  hesitate  before  asserting  that 
its  vitality  to-day  is  greater  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  even 
though  the  grants  in  aid  be  verj^  much  greater. 

The  record  of  working-class  educational  experiments  in  England 
and  Scotland  has  never  yet  been  written,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  working-class  effort  generally  is  becoming  more  pronounced 
and  of  the  universal  admission  that  this  etibrt  will  be  unproductive 
unless  it  be  sustained  by  an  increasingly  high  level  of  education,  it 
would  appear  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  survey  of  these 
experiments.  Definite  and  sure  lines  for  progress  may  then  be 
resolved  upon  and  pursued. 

Strangely  enough  the  appeal  to-day  is  couched  in  the  same 
terms  as  the  appeal  fifty  years  ago.  Let  us  take  but  one  example, 
although  the  literature  of  the  time  abounds  in  them.  Writing  in 
September,  1860,  upon  the  W^orking  Men's  College,  of  which  he 
still  is  a  distinguished  teacher,  Dr.  Furnival  said: — 

A  great  want  had  been  felt  all  along  for  better  education  among  Co-operators, 
and  at  our  meeting  on  January  11th,  1854,  the  minute  book  says,  "A  conver- 
sation took  place  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  People's  College  in  London 
in  connection  with  the  Co-operative  Associations." 

It  is  a  distinguishing  note  of  every  Co-operative  Congress  that 
there  is  need  for  "better  education  among  Co-operators!"  The 
indifference  of  to-day  is  well  described  in  the  report  of  the  Yorkshire 
Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  read  at  the  23rd  annual  meeting, 
in  I860:— 

The  non-attendance  of  adults  at  evening  classes  must  be  attributed  more  to 
apathy  than  to  any  other  cause,  and  this  can  only  be  destroyed  by  personal 
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appeals.  Generally  addressed,  they  seldom  reach  those  for  whom  they  are 
composed.  Man  must  be  individually  engaged  before  he  can  be  induced  to 
leave  the  state  of  lethargic  indifference  to  which  he  has  been  brought. 

It  is  well  known  throughout  the  country  that  the  operative  class  was  never 
better  remunerated,  more  abundantly  employed,  or  in  so  good  a  sanitary 
condition,  though  in  this  latter  there  is  much  room  for  improvement.  Facihties 
for  self-education  are  offered  in  every  quarter  of  our  towns,  in  almost  every 
hamlet  of  the  agricultural  districts.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the 
working  men's  neglect  of  these  opportunities. 

There  is,  however,  one  note  in  the  literature  of  the  earlier 
period  which  we  do  not  hear  now,  that  of  the  great  self-sacrifice 
that  men  w^ere  willing  to  make  in  order  to  gain  knowledge. 

Mr.  Litchfield,  a  teacher  at  the  Working  Men's  College, 
London,  comments,  in  1859 — 

If,  as  ten  o'clock  approaches,  you  see  a  pair  of  eyes  looking  suspiciously 
sleepy,  you  will  find  that  their  owner  begins  his  day's  work,  perhaps,  at  five 
in  the  morning,  and  is  only  anticipating  by  a  wink  or  two  his  six  hours  of 
rest.  .  .  .  Many  working  people,  in  defiance  of  difficulties  engendered  by 
habitual  ten  or  twelve  hours'  work  per  diem,  contrive  to  fight  their  way  to  a 
level  of  mental  culture,  not  only  more  intrinsically  valuable,  but  also  greater 
in  amount  than  that  of  most  so-called  gentlemen. 

An  early  report  tells  us  that — 

The  classroom  of  the  People's  College  at  Sheffield  for  the  first  year  and  a 
half,  1842-3,  was  a  ghostly,  whitewashed,  unplastered  garret,  not  fitted  up  with 
the  necessities,  much  less  the  conveniences  of  study.  In  this  place  the  morning 
classes  in  winter  were  especially  uninviting,  and  it  required  considerable  devotion 
to  study  to  travel  through  snow  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning  before  breakfast 
to  find  a  room  probably  without  a  fire,  or  one  but  newly  lighted  by  the 
monitor-student  to  whose  lot  it  had  fallen  to  perform  that  and  kindred  duties. 

Six  years  later  the  Principal  left  Sheffield,  but  there  was  a 
nucleus  of  sixteen  young  men  w^ho  determined  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Discipline  being  established,  wants  sudden  and  great  were  clamouring  on 
all  sides;  books,  maps,  furniture,  &c.,  must  be  had;  necessary  alterations 
must  be  made.  Such  faith,  however,  had  the  Committee  in  the  success  of  the 
scheme  that,  in  no  more  than  six  months,  they  had  incurred  liabilities  of 
upwards  of  £200. 

It  is  sad  to  find,  later,  that  they  were  forced  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  that  to  which  we  are  forced  to-day : — 

The  general  spread  of  education  among  the  masses  was  not  so  bright  as  had 
at  one  time  been  ardently  imagined.  Ignorance,  deep  and  general,  was  found 
to  prevail,  and,  what  was  worse  still,  a  pervading  apathy  on  the  subject  of 
education  seemed  to  possess  the  multitude. 

Still  the  People's  College  at  Sheffield  succeeded,  and  in  ten 
years  received  and  dispensed  £4,000  for  the  promotion  of  popular 
education.     In  1859  the  balance  in  hand  was  upwards  of  £20. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  the  room  was  illuminated 
by  a  halfpenny  candle  inserted  in  an  earthenware  inkstand.  The 
light  of  that  halfpenny  candle  has  never  been  extinguished,  for  the 
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Working  Men's  College,  London,  is  the  outcome  of  the  Sheffield 
experiment,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  of  a  working-class 
educational  effort  being  persisted  in  unchanged  for  fifty  years.  The 
Working  Men's  College  is  this  year  established  in  a  new  home, 
and  it  may  be  no  digression  to  express  the  hope  that,  as  in  1853  so 
in  1906,  it  may  lead  the  way  for  the  re-establishment  of  Working 
Men's  Colleges  everywhere. 

This  college  is  also  a  distinct  product  of  the  Co-operative 
movement,  because,  as  before  shown,  it  was  the  need  for  educated 
Co-operators  that  caused  its  inception  by  the  same  Christian 
Socialists  who  added  strength  and  power  to  the  distributive  store 
movement — among  the  names  of  the  original  Committee  are 
Edward  Vansittart  Neale  and  John  Malcolm  Ludlow. 

We  have  apparently  digressed  from  our  subject,  "The  nature 
of  the  demand,"  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  demand 
in  those  days  was  much  the  same  as  now,  and  that  in  all  other 
aspects  of  the  case  the  conditions  were  the  same,  except  for 
the  intensity  of  desire,  the  capacity  for  sacrifice  written  large, 
which  undoubtedly  existed  then  but  are  not  recorded  to-day.  The 
fact  that  more  persons  can  read,  write,  and  figure  indifferently  has 
not  affected  the  outstanding  characteristics.  It  may  be  said  that 
to-day  there  are  more  facilities  and  no  need  for  the  sacrifice,  but 
still,  to-day,  working  men  tell  us  that  their  economic  conditions 
are  against  them.  On  the  other  hand,  leaders  of  the  working 
classes  say  that  their  fellows  have  time  to  study  the  pedigree  of 
racehorses  and  to  strive  .to  find  winners  by  scientific  methods. 
For  our  part  we  think  this  an  irrelevant  comparison.  Overstrained 
men,  or  unduly  leisured  men,  hve  upon  a  plane  where  temptation 
to  excitement  finds  many  victims.  If  overworked  educated  men 
fail  to  take  that  pleasure  in  literature  and  art  which  is  normal  to 
them,  how  much  more  shall  working  men,  often  living  under  dread 
of  economic  conditions,  fail  to  respond  to  an  educational  appeal 
couched  in  a  language  they  know  not  and  voiced  by  people  bound 
to  them  apparently  by  no  cords  of  sympathy?  Such  men  will 
never  be  won  by  mere  educational  administrators  or  superior 
amateurs.  They  may  be  won  by  those  who  present  education  to 
them  in  its  true  light  as  the  permeating  power  of  an  aristocracy 
which  counts  gold  and  place  as  well  lost  if  character  be  gained 
thereby.  The  educational  missionary  succeeds  just  in  proportion 
as  he  recognises  his  brotherhood  with  the  "people  of  the  abyss" 
and  with   the  "people  of  the  height." 

A  further  comparison  of  the  demand  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  with  that  in  this  will  not  overlook  the  fact  that  elementary 
education  has  opened  up  to  the  people  an  irresponsible  output  of 
newspapers,  and  innumerable  works  of  ephemeral  fiction,  massed 
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in  free  libraries  which  hitherto  have  frequently  taken  no  steps  to 
influence  the  taste  of  the  eager  book-borrowers.  Also  it  is  easy  for 
a  workman  to  spend  his  leisure  in  travelling  from  one  side  of 
England  to  the  other  upon  a  Sunday,  a  day  that  his  counterpart 
sixty  years  ago  might  spend  in  peaceful  meditation.  This  age  is 
one  of  riotous  mental  luxury — other  people's  opinions  jostle  with 
exciting  news  from  seamy  sides  of  English  and  foreign  life,  and 
such  things  are  retailed  with  an  assumed  air  of  wisdom  in  train  or 
tram.  The  old  and  familiar  proverb,  "Still  waters  run  deep,"  is 
not  without  its  meaning  in  the  light  of  to-day.  "  It's  dogged  that 
does  it"  runs  an  old  motto  of  the  Working  Men's  College  at 
Leicester.  Doggedness  seldom  gets  developed  nowadays,  the 
scenes  and  the  conditions  change  so  rapidly.  In  partial  justitication 
of  the  somewhat  pessimistic  view  we  take  of  conditions  to-day  we 
remember  that  the  most  successful  working-class  movements  were 
designed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  upon  lines  laid 
down  then.  The  great  contributions  to  working-class  progress  lie 
written  in  the  records  of  these  same  years.  Surely  it  would  be 
idle  to  assert  that  the  Co-operative  movement  has  laid  down  more 
noble  principles  than  those  of  Eochdale.  Indeed,  one  test  of  its 
health  is,  does  it  keep  true  to  the  "old  ideals?  "  When  the  history 
of  to-day  comes  to  be  written — in  spite  of  increased  activity  in 
political  matters  on  the  part  of  workpeople — it  will  be  written 
down  as  a  period  of  flatness. 

Fortunately,  there  are  at  all  times  and  in  all  classes  those  who 
rise  superior  to  their  conditions.  They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
For  our  part  we  must  insist  upon  the  great  truth  that,  whatever 
the  conditions,  every  man  is  amenable  to  correct  educational 
influence  of  some  sort.  In  a  word,  whatever  the  conditions,  the 
true  educational  influence  is  stronger,  unless,  indeed,  conditions 
are  so  terrible  as  to  maim  or  mutilate  the  mind  or  body  of  the 
man.  And  let  us  here  again  remind  ourselves  of  the  complete  ideal 
of  education — the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  men  which 
enables  them  to  think  and  act  correctly — the  true  development 
of  intellect.  We  would  judge  an  educated  man  by  the  health 
of  his  mental  and  physical  life.  In  a  completely  educated 
community  there  would  be  healthy  homes,  not  slums;  noble 
brotherhood,  not  class  differences;  abundant  vitality,  not  disease. 
Competition  and  death  would  be  replaced  by  co-operation  and  life. 
We  shall  do  well  if  we  work  our  way  towards  that  ideal  with  "our 
faces  thitherwards." 

We  do  not  propose  to  consider  at  all  the  fallacy  that  regards 
education  as  an  influence  which  makes  a  man  long  to  get  on, 
because  true  education  teaches  him  the  first  thing  he  has  to  do  is 
"the  work  that's  nearest,  though  it's  dull  at  whiles,"  and  we  are 
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sure  that  true  education  does  not  tend  to  make  a  man  discontented 
with  his  legitimate  task.  It  makes  him  reahse  it  in  its  true 
proportion,  see  it  in  its  proper  hght,  and  we  think  that  if  our 
educational  Zion  be  persistently  sought  the  finest  attributes  of  life 
will  exist  in  a  noble  race  with  its  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  working  in  co-operation,  unconscious  of  false  distinction 
between  themselves  and  the  prophets. 

That  man  is  surely  right  who  renders  tribute  of  admiration  to 
the  skilful  navvy  as  to  the  fine  scholar. 

SCOTTISH    AND    ENGLISH    EDUCATION    COMPARED. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  "History  of  Early  Scottish 
Education,"  John  Edgar  dogmatises  upon  "National  Education" — 

Every  nation  is  an  organic  whole,  with  its  own  ideals,  its  o%vn  traditions, 
its  own  genius.  These  are  the  outcome  and  result  partly  of  physical,  partly  of 
spiritual,  conditions  and  influences.  National  education  varies  with  the  genius, 
the  aims,  the  character  of  every  people.  It  has  to  do  not  only  with  individual 
minds,  but  individual  minds  as  related  to  the  common  type.  It  is  at  once  a 
reflex  of  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  country  and  a  potent 
agent  in  elevating  the  national  type,  as  well  as  in  promoting  national  unity 
and  national  prosperity. 

It  is  a  matter  of  certainty  that  Scottish  education  should  differ 
from  English,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  wherein 
the  distinction  lies,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Scot  appears  to  have 
had  a  grip  upon  education,  to  have  controlled  it  to  its  ends,  whilst 
the  Englishman  has  been  content  to  let  it  move  hither-whither. 

That  Scottish  education  has  been  more  intense  it  would  be  idle 
to  deny,  but  except  in  connection  with  the  Universities  no  real 
difference  can  be  ascertained  between  Scottish  working-class 
education  and  English  working-class  education. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  a  distinguished  son  of  an  English 
University  to  write  of  his  experiences  as  Sir  WilUam  Eamsay  did 
in  the  University  Bevieiu  for  August,  1905:  — 

It  was  by  no  means  imcommon  for  boys  of  fourteen  to  sit  side  by  side  with 
what  we  took  to  be  old  men,  probably  of  five-and-tsveuty.  The  ploughman  was 
a  not  infrequent  student,  and  a  right  good  fellow  he  usually  was.  I  remember, 
in  the  Jmiior  Latin  Class,  having  on  my  left  a  man  from  Inverness-shire,  who 
spoke  English  perfectly,  though  his  accent  betrayed  him,  and  on  my  right  a 
red-haired  Celt,  whose  knowledge  of  English  was  scanty.  I  have  often  listened 
to  whispered  conversations  in  an  unknown  tongue  when  the  "  Odes  of  Horace" 
were  apparently  being  rendered  in  Erse  for  the  l^enefit  of  the  Gael.  Incidentally 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  moral  training  and  savoir  faire  to  be  gained  by 
association  with  men  much  one's  senior  in  age  and  experience. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  how  much  more  strong  and  virile  our 
English  University  life  would  be  to-day  if  the  same  conditions 
obtained  in  addition  to  the  residential  and  other  advantages  which 
our  students  in  their  turn  possess. 
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It  would  not  be  possible  for  any  English  writer  to  follow  "Ian 
Maclaren's"  example  and  write  of  an  English  ploughboy: — 

It  wai3  a  low-roofed  room,  with  a  boxed  bed  and  some  pieces  of  humble 
furniture,  fit  only  for  a  labouring  man,  but  the  choice  treasures  of  Greece  and 
Rome  lay  on  the  table,  and  on  the  shelf  beside  the  bed  lay  college  prizes  and 
medals,  while  everywhere  were  the  roses  he  loved.  His  peasant  mother  stood 
beside  the  body  of  her  scholar  son,  whose  hopes  and  joys  she  had  shared,  while 
through  the  window  came  the  bleatiiig  of  distant  sheep.  It  was  the  idyll  of 
Scottish  University  life. 

"Your  son,"  said  Gordon,  the  scion  of  an  ancient  Scottish  house,  High 
Church  and  Tory  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  ' '  was  the  finest  scholar  of  my 
time,  and  a  very  perfect  gentlemen." 

Surely  in  Scotland  "they  bring  the  glory  and  honour  of  the 
nations"  into  University  life. 

Though  this  is  fiction,  Scottish  educationalists  agree  that  it  has 
foundation  in  fact,  and  in  the  conditions  of  higher  Scottish  education 
there  exists  none  of  the  fear,  common  in  working-class  English 
circles,  that  the  working  lad  who  goes  to  the  ancient  University 
will  develop  a  frame  of  mind  antagonistic  to  the  conditions  of  his 
home  life,  and  become  forgetful  of  the  needs  of  his  class 

Throughout  Scotland  there  has  been  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
England  a  permeation  of  higher  education.  Vice-Chancellor  Dale's 
desire  is  fulfilled  in  Scotland.     He  said  at  Manchester  in  1904 : — 

The  possession  of  money,  or  the  want  of  it,  should  no  longer  stand  in  the  way 
of  getting  a  complete  University  education.  The  barrier  of  creed  had  practically 
gone,  the  barrier  of  sex  was  going,  and  now  the  task  before  them,  the  task  to 
which  many  of  them  were  addressing  themselves,  was  to  see  that  the  social 
barrier  should  go  as  well. 

The  Scottish  crofter  by  his  fireside  often  rejoices  in  the  career 
of  his  scholar  son,  the  English  labouring  man  seldom,  and  even 
though  the  Senior  Wrangler  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  a  Board  School 
boy,  yet,  somehow,  he  gets  lost  in  the  professions,  and  his  contact 
with  the  strong,  healthy  life  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  was 
born  is  often  only  too  slight. 

The  old  parish  and  burgh  schools  in  Scotland  had  often  direct 
contact  with  the  University.  For  a  time,  indeed,  the  burgh  school 
supplied  the  place  of  both  school  and  University,  but,  after  the 
foundation  of  the  University,  the  school  had  a  more  clearly  defined 
sphere.  At  the  same  time,  the  University  was,  on  the  whole,  tlie 
goal  towards  which  it  pointed.  Of  course,  it  must  not  be  taken  that 
school  organisation  in  Scotland  has  been  ideal.     Far  from  it. 

The  Argyle  Commissioners  reported,  in  1864,  that — 

There  is  no  distinction  between  the  different  classes  of  schools,  and  no  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  higher  and  lower.  The  burgh  and  middle-class 
schools,  which  may  be  expected  to  be  secondary,  combine  in  themselves  infant, 
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elementary,  and  secondary  schools.  Sometimes  in  the  same  classroom,  and 
taught  by  the  same  master,  there  are  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  reading,  it  may  be,  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Racine,  and  alongside  of  them 
infants  under  six  years  of  age,  learning  their  letters  and  their  multiplication 
table,  and  young  men  of  eighteen  and  twenty  who,  according  to  age,  ought  to 
be  in  the  Universities.  There  is  no  uniformity  or  organisation  throughout  the 
country.  The  schools  have  been  left  just  as  they  have  grown  up,  or  old  schools 
have  been  amalgamated  with  new,  so  that  the  general  result  is  a  sort  of 
ill-ordered  patch- work,  and  the  great  marvel  is  how  much  good  comes  out  of 
the  disorder. 

Some  of  us  suspect  that  it  was  the  Scottish  character  that 
produced  the  Scottish  scholar,  and  the  boy  of  six  or  seven  might 
easily  gain  veneration  for  scholarship  when  he  appreciated  the  fact 
that  a  scholar  was  working  by  his  side. 

"The  spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  and  education  is,  after 
all,  dependent  not  so  much  upon  blue  books  and  codes  and 
professional  publications  and  dictums  as  upon  the  spirit  of  a  people. 
Unfortunately,  if  we  examine  the  Educational  Eeports  of  our  own 
time,  we  find  that  evils  are  great  in  schools  of  all  sorts,  and  that 
wise  educational  progress  is  always  subordinated  to  the  public 
purse.  Is  it  not  much  worse  to  teach  a  class  of  forty  youngsters 
struggling  from  unhealthy  homes,  where  hunger  is  the  chief 
sensation,  than  to  teach  under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
Scottish  Eeport,  where  open  air  and  porridge  kept  at  least  the 
essence  of  clear  brains  ? 

In  these  scattered  remarks  one  can  see  why  working-class 
education,  as  we  shall  find,  has  not  been  so  definitely  pursued  in 
Scotland  as  in  England,  but  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  much 
educational  impulse  has  come  from  Scotland  to  England.  As  a 
matter  of  definite  example,  we  find  that  Mechanics'  Institutes  were 
founded  by  George  Birkbeck,  who  lived  from  1776-1841,  and  was 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Andersonian  College  at 
Glasgow.  He  persistently  lectured  to  the  working  classes,  with 
eminent  success.  In  1804  he  came  to  London,  where  in  1821, 
assisted  by  Bentham,  Wilkie,  and  Cobbett,  he  set  to  work  at 
Mechanics'  Institutes. 

To  give  a  concluding  glance  at  Scottish  conditions,  it  is 
interesting  to  look  at  the  First  Eeport  of  the  Working  Men's 
College  at  Ayr,  which  reveals  to  us  the  Scottish  need  as  little 
different  from  the  English.     In  the  words  of  the  Principal : — 

After  due  inquiry  it  had  been  found  that  day  schools  were  imperfect  agents 
in  the  work  of  education,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  however,  but  from  the 
condition  that  they  lost  their  pupils  before  they  had  had  opportunities  of  making 
them  proficient  in  the  elements  of  knowledge.  There  was  a  necessity,  therefore, 
for  carrying  on  evening  instruction  in  classes.  Scholars  leaving  the  day  schools 
should  be  made  to  go  (compulsion  in  1861 !)  either  to  the  evening  classes  or  to 
the  Working  Men's  College. 
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In  v^rhat  follows  the  remarks  of  1861  are  singularly  up  to  date 
even  for  1905,  not  only  for  Scotland  but  also  for  England. 

Popular  lectures  had  been  a  complete  failure.  The  usual  practice  had 
been  to  provide  a  succession  of  lectures  unconnected  with  each  other.  A  lecture 
on  history  had  been  followed  by  one  on  science,  while  the  scientific  had  in  its 
turn  been  followed  by  one  on  literature  or  philosophy.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  such  lectures  are  of  no  value  in  an  educational  point  of  view ;  that  they 
sometimes  amuse,  but  fail  to  instruct.  Further  systematic  courses  of  lectures 
had  been  tried  in  various  places,  but  without  success,  because  we  found  that 
the  persons  who  attended  them  were  not  educated  up  to  the  standard  which 
was  necessary  to  qualify  them  to  profit  by  the  lectures. 

Generally  it  seems  to  us  that  in  Scotland  more  "scholars"  have 
sprung  from  working-class  homes,  and  that  a  combination  of  high 
training  with  native  grit  has  enabled  Scotsmen  to  penetrate  the 
crowds  that  block  the  way  to  high  administrative  and  educational 
places  in  England  and  the  Colonies,  but  that  the  bulk  of  Scottish 
working  men  present  the  same  characteristics  as  English  working 
men,  except  that  they  more  often  possess  a  veneration  for  fine 
scholarship.  The  need  is  there,  the  apathy  is  there,  the 
opportunities  are  there.  It  does  appear,  however,  that  the 
barrier  which  has  been  placed  before  English  children  has 
induced  a  more  insistent  demand  from  those  who,  if  in  Scotland, 
would  have  passed  to  the  University.  This  partially  accounts  for 
the  more  connected  English  efforts,  and  the  greater  number  of 
them.  Further,  because  "all  Scottish  traditions  are  in  favour  of  a 
union  of  classes  in  education,"  working-class  effort  has  been  far 
more  difficult  to  isolate.  In  the  Andersonian  College  at  Glasgow, 
as  in  the  University,  the  working  man  met  the  professional  man, 
and  each  benefited  thereby.  There  are  in  London  occupying  high 
educational  offices  men  who  gained  early  education  in  liberal  matters 
at  the  "Andersonian."  It  may  be  interesting  to  remind  ourselves 
that  John  Anderson — who  left  his  property  to  found  the  institution 
bearing  his  name — foreshadowed  Mechanics'  Institutes  in  1760, 
which  institutes,  passing  to  England,  demonstrated  a  similarity  in 
need  between  the  two  countries,  as  well  as  a  similarity  of  response. 

A  further  proof  of  similarity  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  far  as  the 
publications  and  results  of  experiments  are  concerned  the  demand 
of  Scottish  Co-operators  upon  Scottish  Co-operative  educational 
facilities  approximates  to  the  English,  also  in  Congress  discussions 
there  seldom  arises  any  conscious  differentiation  between  England 
and  Scotland. 

This  tendency  to  similarity  in  the  education  of  the  two  countries 
will  increase  in  the  near  future  owing  to  increase  in  Government 
activity;  even  though  the  Education  l3epartments  are  distinct,  the 
codes  are  not  dissimilar.  There  is  also  on  the  part  of  the  New 
Enghsh    University    movement    a    tendency   to    approximate    to 
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Scottish  conditions.  The  fact  that  the  Board  School  system 
persists  in  Scotland  after  its  decease  in  England  will  make  no 
real  difference.  The  spirit  of  education  is  as  free  in  a  Council 
School  as  in  a  Board  School. 

After  all  said  and  done  Scotland  awaits,  as  England  does,  a 
solution  of  the  prohlems  which  attach  themselves  to  the  education 
of  her  workers,  and  though  much  has  been  said  in  favour  of  Scottish 
Universities  from  a  worker's  point  of  view  as  compared  with  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  any  impression  were 
conveyed  that  the  Universities  are  in  touch  with  and  anxious  to 
meet  workpeople  other  than  those  who  approach  them  according 
to  their  statutes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very  many 
individual  University  professors  and  tutors  who  are  thus  anxious, 
but  the  Universities  as  official  wholes  have  only  slightly  undertaken 
University  Extension,  thus  falling  behind  English  Universities. 
There  are  not  wanting  signs,  however,. that  the  "  official  frost "  will 
break  up  in  the  near  future. 

TECHNICAL  AND  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

It  is  important  to  express  clearly,  in  writing  of  education,  the 
relationship  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  subject. 
Education  means  to  certain  types  of  mind  a  direct  road  to  wealth 
because  it  increases  skill  and  directs  capacity.  This  meaning  must 
not  be  denied,  but  it  is  necessary  to  insist  that,  though  technical 
education  may  be  as  limbs  and  brain,  yet  it  is  not  as  heart. 
Technical  education,  exclusively,  postulates  "war  in  the  worlds" 
— the  annihilation  of  man;  in  the  individual  it  means  the  fate  of 
Midas,  whose  touch  turned  food  and  raiment  alike  into  gold. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  insisting  upon 
specialisation  in  technical  matters;  there  is,  indeed,  real  need  for 
it  even  in  connection  with  our  most  up-to-date  factories,  but 
there  is  equally  no  question  as  to  the  importance  of  insisting  upon 
it  as  merely  a  part  of  a  greater  whole,  a  "training  for  duty  to 
the  Commonwealth,  intellectual  force  controlled  by  character, 
individual  energies  co-operating  for  the  public  good,  and  fine 
scholarship  given  to  public  service." 

Workpeople  often  feel  that  the  best  ends  of  their  class  are  not 
served  by  those  who,  in  their  desire  to  become  foremen,  apply 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  pursuit  of  technical  knowledge. 
There  are  many  workmen,  keen  technical  students,  who  refuse 
to  bear  their  legitimate  burden  of  social  duty,  and,  consequently, 
when  they  have  'realised  their  ambition,  become,  as  foremen, 
callous  towards  the  difficulties  of  their  old  comrades — and  whilst 
human  nature  is  imperfectly  educated  there  must  be  difficulties, 
even   under   ideal    systems   of    employment.      The    spirit  of    the 
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callous  foreman  may  easily  be  the  result  of  exclusive  technical 
education.  It  partially  accounts  for  the  often  expressed  desire 
of  workpeople  to  be  governed  by  anyone  rather  than  promoted 
fellow  workmen. 

The  technical  appeal  is  strong,  and  the  views  of  those  who  are 
alarmed  at  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  newer  Universities 
to  respond  unduly  thereto  are  not  entirely  without  justification. 
Merchant  princes  who  endow  Universities  want  results — quick 
returns — specialised  skill. 

Character,  the  prime  fruit  of  education,  is  a  slow  growth,  and 
often  gets  on  better  without  money  than  with  it.  The  great  heart 
of  a  University  in  the  crowded  city  must  go  out  to  the  scholars 
and  attract  them  to  itself,  so  that  the  University  will  be  the  home 
of  educational  development  in  its  fullest  and  richest  sense,  and 
this  renders  alike  impossible  the  undue  exaltation  or  the  neglect 
of  technical  matters. 

Fortunately,  there  has  always  been  revolt  against  the 
consideration  of  education  as  exclusively  technical,  and  there 
always  will  be  so  long  as  the  acquisition  of  money  is  not  the 
controlling  influence  of  a  nation. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  ''Working  Men's  College  Magazine" 
the  editor  refers  to  what  he  calls  the  -'contemptible  imposture" 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  later  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  who  sought  *'to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  2,000 
Lancashire  working  men  by  telling  them  that  if  he  were  an 
employer  he  should  keep  his  eye  on  the  lad  who  had  just  won 
the  arithmetic  prize,  and  perhaps  advance  his  wages  5s.  per 
week." 

Such  a  protest  is  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  report  (1861)  of  the  Ayr  College: — 

No  true  education  stops  short  with  utilitarianism,  or  is  satisfied  with 
enabling  men  to  obtain  so  much  extra  "praise  and  pudding."  No  true 
education  is  content  with  merely  teaching  men  to  be  more  skilful  in  the 
use  of  their  tools;  but,  what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance,  it  aims  to 
teach  man  his  inherent  dignity  and  worth  as  a  human  being,  by  elevating 
his  desires  and  ends,  by  widening  his  mental  nature,  and  by  purifying  and 
deepening  his  moral  and  religious  purposes. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  a  man  who  is  educated  to  a  correct 
view  of  life  will  realise  that  it  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  duty 
to  do  his  work  as  well  as  he  can,  and  to  concentrate  his  brain 
power  upon  processes  of  all  sorts.  If  he  fell  short  of  this  one 
would  realise  the  failure  of  the  man.  A  man's  work  should  be 
near  to  his  heart.  As  he  performs  it  he  should  realise  that  the 
sum  total  of  the  effect  of  true  education  upon  him  is  to  enable 
him  to  do  his  work  in  correspondence  with  laws  discovered  and 
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Liudiscovered,  ^hich  latter,  if  he  may  not  himself  discover,  he 
may  haply,  by  his  contribution  to  the  sum  total  of  the  world's 
work,  help  others  to  discover.  Excellence  in  work  is  the  finest 
fruit  of  technical  education,  and  it  is  the  immediate  concern  of 
the  educated  man  to  help  on  the  time  when 

No  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one  shall  work  for  fame. 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  working,  and  each  in  his  separate  star 
Shall  draw  the  thing  as  he  sees  it  for  the  God  of  Things  as  they  are. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  as  this  that  the  greater  educators  have 
always  protested  against  undue  exaggeration  of  the  technical 
aspect,  and  to-day  not  only  great  educators,  but  ordinary  men, 
make  similar  protest.  A  conference  upon  education  held  in 
Manchester  in  1904  induced  from  the  Manchester  Guardian 
the  comment  that  the  "most  striking  recognition  was  that  given 
by  all  the  workpeople,  who  spoke,  to  the  need  of  a  liberal  as 
against  a  merely  bread  and  butter  education." 

Euskin  College,  in  the  conduct  of  a  wise  educational  polic}'', 
glories,  and  rightly  so,  in  the  fact  it  has  sent  no  student  back  to 
other  than  his  original  work.  "He  learns  in  order  that  he  may 
raise  and  not  rise  out  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs." 

The  colleges  which  animadvert  strongly  against  technical 
education,  although  they  do  not  make  special  provision  for  it,  do  not 
desire  to  exclude  it  from  their  walls,  partly  because  it  is  not  excluded 
from  their  conception  of  education,  and  partly  because  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  the  point  at  which  technical  education  ends  and  liberal 
education  begins.  The  Leicester  Working  Men's  College,  founded 
in  1862,  is  a  valuable  expression  of  a  complete  educational  ideal; 
recognising  both  technical  and  liberal  education,  it  operates  upon 
the  lines  of  an  Evening  Continuation  School,  but  adds  to  its 
"College  Classes"  the  social  study  of  high  matters,  and  it  seems 
that  ever  the  idea  of  the  college  is  kept  before  its  2,000  students 
as  not  merely  a  school  of  sound  learning,  but  a  home  where  working 
men  and  women  may  find  themselves  — their  true  selves — and  learn 
the  meaning  of  brotherhood  according  to  their  motto,  "  Sirs,  ye  are 
brethren."  None  the  less  it  accentuates  its  function  as  "  preparatory 
to  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  which  feels  the  need  of  a  higher 
educational  standard  for  those  who  join  the  classes  there  provided." 

So  long  as  the  two  ideals  run  together  there  is  no  fear 
of  a  heartless  system  of  education.  Local  Technical  Schools, 
Technological  Institutes,  and  University  Colleges  for  scientific 
research  are  more  than  ever  necessary,  but  they  must  ever  be 
controlled  by  complete  educational  desire,  which  arises  from  and 
ministers  to  the  lofty  conceptions  of  men  and  of  nations,  and 
which  finds  its  satisfaction  in  the  simple  performance  of  true 
actions. 
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It  will  be  well,  then,  if  we  lose  sight  of  narrow  distinctions  and 
select  for  survey  instances  of  work  that  have  been  accomplished  to 
meet  legitimate  needs,  whether  those  needs  he  for  technical  or  for 
liberal  education. 

THE  INITIATIVE  TAKEN  BY  THE  STATE  AND  THE  RESPONSE  THERETO 
BY  WORKING-CLASS  ORGANISATIONS. 

Educational  reformers,  when  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
they  desired  to  set  on  foot  a  systematic  attempt  to  educate  working 
children,  had  to  grapple  with  a  very  difficult  problem. 

It  was  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  children  of  London  were 
growing  up  "  practically  without  schooling  or  religious  influences 
of  any  kind." 

The  Act  of  1870,  which  authorised  the  formation  of  School 
Boards,  asserted  the  right  of  every  English  child  to  receive  an 
efficient  elementary  education  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  it. 

Very  shortly  after  1870,  and  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
new  School  Boards,  State-aided  Evening  Schools  were  begun. 
There  was  enthusiasm  for  them  at  the  outset,  but  the  code  of  1872 
specified  eighteen  as  the  maximum  age  for  scholars  in  either  day 
or  evening  schools,  and  optimistic  visions  of  working  men  and 
women  crowding  into  the  Board  Schools  after  the  children  had 
gone  for  the  day  were,  unfortunately,  not  realised.  In  London,  for 
example,  there  was  no  evening  school  work  between  1875  and  1882. 
Since  1882,  however,  it  has  been  continuous,  though  with  varying 
fortunes,  until  the  present  time,  and,  although  the  curriculum  has 
been  mainly  commercial,  much  useful  work  has  been  accomplished 
in  connection  with  workpeople. 

The  Technical  Instruction  Acts  gave  to  County  Councils  a 
portion  of  the  beer  and  spirit  duties — "  Whisky  Money,"  and  many 
County  Councils,  through  their  Technical  Education  Boards,  put 
together  the  framework  of  schemes  for  work  right  up  to  University 
level.  In  London,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  Board, 
1904,  there  were  7,181  workmen  attending  technological  classes 
examined  by  the  City  and  Guild  of  London  Institute.  These 
classes  were  held  in  twenty-six  Polytechnics  and  Technical 
Institutes.  Some  idea  of  the  progress  of  Polytechnic  education 
in  London  can  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  nine  Polytechnics 
in  1893  became  twenty-six  in  1903.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that 
we  have  had  to  rule  such  education  out  of  the  primary  purposes 
of  the  present  survey.  The  whole  Polytechnic  movement  is 
one  of  considerable  importance,  and  would  demand  elaborate 
consideration,  the  more  so  now  that  Polytechnics  have  become 
part  and  parcel  of  county  education. 
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The  chief  difficulties  that  technical  instruction  in  all  parts  has 
had  to  meet  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  young  artisan  of  eighteen,  who 
comes  to  the  schools,  has  often  to  recommence  the  study  of 
elementary  arithmetic.  The  wastage  between  the  time  of  leaving 
school  and  the  time  of  his  beginning  work  at  the  Technical  Institute 
is  appalling,  and  forms  a  strong  argument  for  a  measure  of 
compulsion  in  evening  school  education  to  protect  the  lad, 
sometimes  against  his  employer,  more  often  against  himself. 

The  Act  of  1870  has  certainly  placed  elementary  knowledge  at 
the  disposal  of  practically  all  English  working  children,  and  has 
rendered  the  nature  of  the  working-class  demand  somewhat 
different,  although,  even  yet,  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  men 
struggling  with  the  early  mysteries  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

It  is  not  to  our  immediate  purpose  to  discuss  various  actions  of 
the  State,  or  the  merits  of  the  present  Acts,  or  the  actual  operations 
of  grant-aided  evening  schools  promoted  by  education  authorities 
or  sectarian  institutions,  but  to  see  how  far  working  people  have, 
acting  together  with  the  State,  organised  the  schools 

We  may  say  at  once  that  the  only  working-class  organisations 
which  have  undertaken  this  work  are  the  Co-operative  Societies. 
In  very  many  instances  Co-operative  Societies  have  paid  the  fees 
of  students.  Societies  at  Edinburgh,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  Oldham, 
York,  Plymouth,  and  Torquay  call  for  attention.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  very  few  Co-operative  Societies  of  standing  exclude 
themselves  from  the  educational  work  of  the  town  or  district  in 
which  they  are  situated.  Generous  financial  assistance  has  often 
been  rendered  by  them,  and  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  if 
classes  had  not  been  established  otherwise  Co-operators  would 
have  established  them.  It  will  be  interesting  to  detail  one  or  two 
examples  of  work  accomplished. 

In  the  South  of  England  the  Grays  Co-operative  Society  (Essex) 
appears  to  have  kept  a  high  educational  tradition.  In  1884  free 
elementary  classes  were  held  in  the  Co-operative  Assembly-room 
on  two  evenings  a  week.  These  were  continued  until  1887.  In 
1885-6  a  teacher  was  engaged  to  deal  with  technical  subjects ; 
in  1887  classes  in  science  were  commenced  by  the  society.  The 
teachers  were  duly  qualified  men.  Ultirnately  a  Technical 
Instruction  Board  was  formed  in  the  town,  and  took  over  the 
whole  teaching  staff  and  stock  of  the  Co-operative  Society  as  a 
"going  concern."  This  society  influences  very  largely  working- 
class  education  in  the  town,  and  is  at  present  engaged  upon  a 
scheme  to  introduce  University  evening  lectures. 

The  Plymouth  Society  held  grant-aided  evening  schools  until 
the  year  1898,  when  it  voluntarily  relinquished  them,  the  majority 
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of  the  members  deciding  that  evening  education  was  a  matter  for 
municipal  concern.  This  society  has,  however,  in  a  uniformly 
successful  manner,  continued  the  education  of  its  members  in 
Industrial  History  and  Economics. 

Since  the  passiug  of  the  1902  Act  several  of  the  Co-operative 
Societies  holding  continuation  schools  have  handed  them  over  to 
the  local  authorities. 

The  Preston  Schools  demand  special  notice.  They  are,  without 
doubt,  the  finest  organised  by  any  working-class  organisation,  and 
have  won  high  commendation  from  expert  educationalists,  as  well 
as  from  leading  working  men.  The  Co-operative  Education 
Committee  devised  the  schools  in  such  a  way  as  to  bridge  over 
the  gap  between  the  elementary  schools  and  the  Harris  and 
Technical  Institutes  in  the  town.  The  children  are  attracted  by 
the  Co-operative  Society  before  they  have  time  to  forget  what  they 
have  learnt  at  the  day  school;  numbers  have  passed  on  to  the 
higher  institutions  and  frequently  been  assisted  in  the  matter  of 
fees.  The  status  of  the  Committee  as  an  educational  body  has 
been  admitted  by  the  inclusion  of  its  representative  on  the  Preston 
Education  Authority.  The  ideal  of  the  Society  is  expressed  in  its 
official  record  for  April,  1903: — 

For  the  last  six  years  half  the  householders  (Co-operators)  of  Preston 
have  agreed  to  open  evening  schools  each  winter  for  the  benefit,  not  merely 
of  those  belonging  to  the  society,  but  for  all  the  young  people  in  the  town 
who  chose  to  attend  them,  or  adults  whose  education  had  been  neglected. 
Time,  money,  and  thought  have  been  freely  expended,  but  we  have  never 
grudged  the  outlay  on  any  of  these  valuable  commodities ;  for  we  have  fondly 
dreamt  that  we  were  building  up  a  fair  structure  on  a  good  and  lasting 
foundation.  We  believed  that  the  present  and  future  generations  of  young 
people,  through  our  efforts  on  their  behalf,  would,  when  they  grew  to  man 
and  womanhood,  raise  the  standard  of  knowledge,  honour,  and  purity  in 
our  town. 

The  annual  grants  have  amounted  of  late  years  to  £2,000. 
The  average  attendance  has  been  well  over  2,000.  By  way  of 
comparison,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  average  attendance  of 
thirty-three  Liverpool  schools  in  1903-4  was  4,780,  whilst  at 
Preston's  Co-operative  School  it  was  2,500.  The  population  of 
Liverpool  is  692,000;  of  Preston,  114,000.  The  record  attendance 
for  any  one  evening  was  made  in  the  1903-4  session,  when  3,246 
students  attended  sixty-nine  classes.  The  future  of  continuation 
school  work  in  Preston  has  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
action  of  the  Co-operators. 

At  St.  Helens  the  Co-operative  Society,  which  has  carried  on 
its  classes  for  live  years,  proposes  to  continue  them  under  the 
existing  Act.  During  the  1903-4  session  300  students  of  upwards 
of  sixteen  years  of  age  attended  the  classes.     It  may  be  noted 
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that  this  age  limit  prevents  the  gap  from  fourteen  years  to  sixteen 
being  filled  as  it  has  been  filled  at  Preston.  The  annual  cost  to 
the  society  is  from  £80  to  £100.  The  Secretary  reports  that  the 
classes  have  been  very  successful,  and  the  students,  who  are 
mostly  the  sons  and  daughters  of  workmen,  have  manifested  great 
interest  in  the  work. 

A  successful  evening  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
355  during  1903-4,  is  conducted  by  ^e  Coventry  Co-operative 
Society.  The  Government  reports  are  consistently  congratulatory 
in  tone.  Professor  Hughes  stated  that  "the  schools  constitute 
a  distinct  benefit  to  the  whole  city."  Among  the  subjects  taught 
are  hand  and  eye  training,  knowledge  of  common  things, 
citizenship,  and  literature.  The  objects  of  the  society  in  carrying 
on  these  evening  classes  are  clearly  expressed : — 

(a)  To  continue  and  supplement '  the  elementary  teaching  of 

the  day  schools. 
{b)  To  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  day  schools  and  the 

more  advanced  Science,  Art,  Language,  and  Technology 

Classes,  with  the  municipal  classes  of  Art  and  Technical 

Schools. 
Amongst  other  societies  which  have  carried  on  evening  school 
work  earning  Government  grants  are  Mirfield  (Yorkshire),  Langley 
Mill,  Bolton,  Leigh  (Lancashire),  Oldham  Industrial  (Lancashire), 
Rugby,  and  Rochdale  Pioneers  (Lancashire).  The  Oldham  and 
Rochdale  Societies  discontinued  their  work  in  1894,  expressing 
the  opinion  that  such  work  belonged  to  the  municipality.  It  is 
not  probable  that  any  Co-operative  Society  will,  in  the  future,  set 
up  continuation  schools.  At  the  Stratford  Congress,  May,  1904, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Rae,  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Co-operative  Union,  said: — 


As  to  evening  schools  and  science  and  art  classes,  I  ad\ise  societies 
not  to  rush  into  the  supply  of  either.  The  local  authority  for  education 
may  undertake  to  do  it,  and  levy  a  rate  for  maintenance  Our  duty  is  plain, 
viz.,  to  see  that  they  do  theirs,  and  perhaps  also  to  see  that  we  are  adequately 
represented  on  the  body  and  our  views  made  known. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  this  view  was  endorsed,  and 
the  resolution  passed  at  the  conclusion  contained  these  words: — 

This  Congress  earnestly  recommends  societies  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  the  formation  of  Co-operative  character  and  opinion,  rather  than  to  carry 
on  work  or  any  ix)rtion  of  work  which  is  more  correctly  the  work  of  the  local 
or  municipal  authority. 

Although  but  few  working-class  organisations  will  be  directly 
represented  upon  local  education  authorities,  and  these  probably 
confined  to  Lancashire,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of 
workpeople,  as  such,  to  strive  at  local  elections  for  representation. 
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This  tendency  will  probably  merge  itself  into  the  general  movement 
for  labour  representation  which  is  making  it  possible  for  an 
increasing  number  of  workmen  to  sit  upon  bodies  that  control 
education,  from  Parliament  downwards.  The  Workmen's  Bench 
in  the  London  County  Council  is  well  represented  upon  the 
Education  Working  Sub-committees.  Very  many  working  men 
are  doing  similar  work  in  different  parts  of  England.  Labour 
men,  who  condemned  the  iniquity  of  the  London  Bill  before  it  was 
passed,  are  now  endeavouring  to  administer  it  in  the  light  of  a 
progressive  theory.  They .  stand  for  smaller  classes,  for  free 
evening  schools,  with  the  merely  social  element  suppressed  as  far 
as  possible.  Labour  will  not  be  parsimonious  in  educational 
policy.  Imperial  taxation  must  pay  for  it  {vide  resolution  Trade 
Union  Congress,  September,  1904).  The  defence  it  would  have  for 
the  nation  is  "brains"  in  preference  to  "armaments,"  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  policy  is  expressed  by  the  leaders,  and  not 
by  the  rank  and  file. 

Labour  leaders  can  be  counted  upon  to  agree  with  unanimity 
that  a  measure  of  compulsion  in  evening  school  education  is 
advisable,  so  long  as  the  compulsion  be  exercised  through  the 
employers,  as  it  is  in  many  towns  of  Germany.  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  nowadays  that,  as  apprenticeship  is  a  dead  letter, 
something  should  take  its  place,  and  the  something  must  surely  be 
a  system  of  education  persisted  in  after  the  boy  has  begun  to  work 
at  his  craft. 

At  a  completely  representative  Conference  held  in  Oxford  on 
August  12th,  1905,  the  advisability  of  compulsion  was  carefully 
discussed  by  working  men  and  others.  There  was  unanimity  of 
opinion  throughout  the  Conference.  Compulsion  through  employers 
under  conditions  of  local  option  was  approved — w^as,  indeed, 
considered  essential — by  men  whose  knowledge  of  working  lads  is 
unquestionable,  such  as  Will  Crooks,  M.P.,  and  J.  Emes,  of  the 
Gloucestershire  County  Council,  as  well  as  by  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  Professor  Sadler,  and  the  Earl  of  Crewe.  Ultimately 
the  following  resolution  was  passed : — 

That  this  Conference,  representative  of  Co-operative  Societies,  Trade 
Unions,  and  Educational  Organisations,  having  regard  to  the  educational 
wastage  consequent  upon  young  people  of  both  sexes  either  neglecting  or  being 
prevented  by  conditions  of  employment  from  utilising  the  facilities  afforded 
by  education  authorities  for  instruction  in  the  evening,  urges  the  Board  of 
Education  to  ascertain  from  the  local  education  authorities  how  far  and  under 
what  conditions  employers  and  employed,  in  their  respective  areas,  would 
welcome  legislation  having  for  its  ultimate  object  compulsory  attendance  at 
evening  schools. 

This  in  itself  does  not  affirm  compulsion,  but  it  may  help  to 
secure  a  scientific  consideration  of  the  question,  and  do  much  to 
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reveal  the  actual  belief  of  England  in  education.  Thafher  young 
girls  and  boys  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school  until  fourteen, 
and  then  be  allowed  to  have  vitality  and  energy  crushed  out  of 
them  by  the  heavy  weight  of  economic  conditions  (which,  indeed, 
happens  often  before  school  is  quitted)  and  the  masterful  greed  of 
irresponsible  employers,  or  to  run  riot  in  the  back  streets  of  our 
great  cities  as  soon  as  night  falls,  is  contrary  to  any  worthy 
conception  of  national  life.  The  young  working  girls  and  boys 
need  to  be  brought  into  touch  with  the  best  influences  that 
"England,  their  mother,"  can  provide.  "  If  we  could  only  compel 
them  to  learn  how  to  play  properly,"  said  Will  Crooks  at  Oxford, 
"  I  should  rejoice." 

At  the  present  time  the  policy  of  the  State  is  in  a  transitional 
condition.  Municipalities  are  struggling  with  the  financial  burden. 
Children  under  five  will  henceforth  often  be  excluded.  There  is 
evidenced  a  direct  tendency  to  sacrifice  evening  education  to  the 
strengthening  of  day  secondary  education.  The  ground  is  shifting. 
At  all  costs,  English  working  men  will  need  to  see  that  their  voices 
and  opinions  are  not  unheard,  because  it  is  mainly  their  children 
who  are  affected.  At  the  very  least,  English  workmen  should 
demand  the  same  consideration  in  the  Code  as  is  given  to  Scottish 
workmen  in  the  Scottish  Code. 

If  wise  teachers  are  in  charge  of  small  classes,  and  if  working 
lads  and  lasses  are  kept  in  contact  with  wise  evening  instruction, 
it  means  more  than  can  be  easily  expressed  for  the  future  of  labour 
in  England.     Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman  deplores  that,  to  him, 

The  tragedy  of  the  present  rests  largely  in  the  fact  that  those  seeds 
of  desirable  life  sown  in  so  many  children  by  no  human  hands  are  destined 
through  operations  of  human  frailty  and  selfishness  for  ever  to  remain  sterile. 
It  is  for  working  people,  and  for  those  whom  you  can  gather  in  co-operation 
with  yourselves,  steadily  to  press  forward  towards  a  policy  which  in  the  great 
industrial  districts  of  England  may  offer  larger  opportunity  for  their  cultivation 
the  free  flowing  of  life  into  something  alert,  independent,  and  desirable  now 
and  for  generations  to  come. 

THE    INITIATIVE    TAKEN    BY    WORKING    MEN. 

At  the  outset  of  any  consideration  of  movements  organised  and 
governed  by  working  men  we  are  involved  in  considerable  difficulty, 
because  education  knows  no  distinctions  of  class,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  artificial  barriers. 

A  policy  of  isolation  in  education  is  impossible,  and  as  an 
immediate  corollary  no  one  can  say  of  education  "Thus  far  and  no 
farther."  We  may,  however,  consider  specifically  the  chief  attempts 
that  have  been  made  by  working-class  movements  upon  their  own 
initiative.  Individual  working  men  are,  as  we  have  seen,  continually 
making  approaches  to  those  who  have  knowledge  to  impart — to  the 
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class,  the  library,  the  University — but  working  men  in  the  mass 
have  seldom  moved.  Indeed,  to  speak  of  the  education  of  the 
masses  is  absurd,  for  as  soon  as  men  come  under  the  influence  of 
education  each  unit  renders  his  own  pecuhar  contribution  of 
thoughts  and  deeds  to  the  common  stock.  Hence  arises  the  great 
truth  that  if  any  man  neglects  or  is  prevented  from  obtaining  that 
education  for  which  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  the  whole  world  is  the 
poorer.  When  there  is  a  common  desire  for  education  among  men 
who  are  bound  together  for  other  purposes  an  educational  approach 
may  result — thus  the  Co-operative  approach.  Before  proceeding 
to  examine  the  Co-operative  organisation  of  education  it  may  be 
well  to  say  emphatically  that  no  other  working-class  movement  has 
developed  an  educational  policy  so  comprehensive  and  so  sustained. 
Here  and  there,  restricted  to  no  particular  time  or  season.  Trade 
Unions  and  Trades  Councils  have  taken  steps  which  have  had  far 
reaching  consequences;  for  example,  the  Nottingham  Trades  Council 
had  much  to  do  with  the  inauguration  of  the  extension  work  of  the 
Universities ;  but  Trade  Unions  as  a  whole  have  not  persisted  in 
educational  work,  and  there  has  been  no  common  plan.  Their 
work  has  been  fugitive,  it  stands  nowhere  recorded,  but  it  has 
undoubtedly  been  very  useful.  To  enable  us  clearly  to  realise  the 
state  of  affairs  it  will  be  well  to  indicate  by  a  few  brief  haphazard 
examples  what  Trades  Councils  and  Unions  are  doing  at  the  present 
time. 

TRADES    COUNCILS. 

(a)  An  occasional  lecture  is  given,  which  fails  through  lack  of  money,  not 

through  want  of  organisation.  The  Council  is,  however,  of  opinion 
that  it  would  do  a  useful  work  in  organising  classes  for  the  study  of 
sociology,  history,  &c. 

(b)  Describes  its  educational  work  as  '  'Reports  and  Conference  delegations. ' ' 

Considers  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  weekly  lecture  classes  dealing 
with  economics  and  social  evolution. 

(c)  States  that,  having  awakened  interest  in  citizenship,  it  has  succeeded  in 

establishing  lectures  dealing  with  industrial  and  economic  questions, 
but  reading  circles  or  classes  could  not  be  established  in  connection 
therewith  owing  to  lack  of  students.  ' '  Ordinary  workmen  too  exhausted 
to  take  up  serious  study.  Intermittently  they  may  be  induced  to  take 
interest.  How  to  get  continuous  interest  is -a  problem." 
{d)  ' '  We  have  nothing  in  the  nature  of  organised  educational  work ; 
occasionally  we  have  an  address  upon  some  important  topic." 

A  TRADE   ASSOCIATION 
Teaches  "price  calculations"  in  class,  which  owing  to  "clearness  of  explanation" 
is  a  successful  piece  of  work.     It  feels  that  all  its  work  is  handicapped  because 
the  Government  does  not  insist  vipon  a  certain  amount  of  study  being  done 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  these  instances  are  typical  of 
such  Trades  Councils  and  Unions  as  undertake  direct  educational 
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work.  Signs  are  not  wanting,  however,  that  the  contact  of  such 
bodies  with  educational  movements  will  be  much  more  close 
in  the  future,  and  that  they  may  conform  to  a  common  type.  As 
a  reflex  of  poUtical  labour  activity  there  is  much  theoretical 
expression  of  isolation,  but  the  pohcy  is  so  obviously  impossible 
that  it  will  attract  only  those  who  are  merely  theorists.  It  is 
astonishing  in  the  face  of  the  comparatively  weak  demand  to  find 
that  working  men  everywhere  endorse  with  enthusiasm  the  idea  of 
education. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  considered  working-class  organisations 
existing  for  specific  social  theories,  and  their  educational  influence 
is  considerable.  Their  members  are  often  keenly  desirous  of 
accumulating  knowledge  and  of  learning  how  to  use  it.  One  such 
society  defines  its  work  as  "  Discussions,  lectures,  publication  of 
pamphlets  and  leaflets,  and  class  study."  "As  a  result  public 
opinion  is  influenced  on  the  lines  of  Socialist  thought" — the  "main 
object."  The  society  at  the  time  of  reporting  was  engaged  on  the 
statistical  preparation  of  pamphlets,  so  the  classes  were  small ; 
but  at  a  winter  course  the  attendance  sometimes  reached  200. 

It  is  now  fitting  to  return  to  the  Co-operative  movement,  which 
has  consistently  endeavoured  to  realise  the  ideal  laid  down  for  it 
by  the  Pioneers. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  actual  date  when  the  Eochdale 
Pioneers  decided  to  devote  2^  per  cent,  of  the  money  w^hich  would 
ordinarily  be  allotted  to  dividend  to  the  purposes  of  education,  but 
it  was  a  historic  decision,  "since  copied  by  a  very  large  number  of 
Co-operative  Societies.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  tendency  at 
the  present  time  to  limit  the  grant  to  a  smaller  percentage.  The 
Pioneers  themselves  have  reduced  their  grant  to  IJ  per  cent. 

In  1896,  at  the  Woolwich  Congress,  a  Special  Committee  on 
Co-operative  Education  was  appointed,  and  402  societies  responded 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  Committee.  Of  these  societies,  269  had 
educational  funds,  and  the  amount  devoted  by  them  to  educational 
purposes  during  the  year  1895  was  £36,336.  It  was  found  that 
over  £11,000  of  this  amount  was  expended  on  reading-rooms  and 
£5,000  upon  libraries.  Lectures  and  classes  had  £2,000  expended 
upon  them.  The  report  states  that  entertainments  and  concerts, 
chiefly  for  propagandist  purposes,  would  account  for  the  greater 
part  of  £17,000.  From  this  point  it  is  well  to  look  back  a  little. 
The  Co-operative  movement  in  1896  had  passed  its  jubilee.  It  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  past.  It  had  maintained  an  educational 
policy  and  pioneered  libraries  and  reading-rooms  for  the  people, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  illegal  from  1855-62  for 
societies  to  devote  money  directly  to  education.     Doubtless  many 
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societies  evaded  the  law.  It  was  said  of  the  Pioneers'  reading-room 
in  1862  that  it  was  even  better  suppHed  with  papers  than  the 
leading  literary  club  in  this  country — the  x\then8eum. 

Societies  made  continuous  efforts  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
We  find,  for  example,  in  the  year  1868,  Professor  James  Stuart 
went  to  Eochdale,  where  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  hall  of 
the  Pioneers'  Society.     He  relates  that 

One  day  I  had  not  time  to  take  down  my  diagrams,  and  the  hallkeeper 
somewhat  reluctantly  allowed  them  to  remain  up  till  my  return  next  week. 
When  I  came  back  the  hallkeeper  said,  "It  is  one  of  the  best  things  you 
have  done  to  leave  up  these  diagrams.  Our  people  were  all  here  last  night 
at  our  monthly  meeting,  and  there  were  a  number  who  were  attending  your 
lectures  who  stayed  after  the  meeting  and  were  discussing  your  diagrams, 
and  they  have  a  number  of  questions  to  ask  you,  and  they  are  coming  before 
the  lecture  to-night  to  see  you  if  they  can,  and  I  promised  them  to  ask 
you  to  meet  them  and  not  to  take  down  the  diagrams  till  they  have  seen 
you."  I  met  them,  and  was  so  impressed  with  the  utility  of  the  half  hour 
we  spent  then  that  I  never  after  gave  a  course  of  even  a  few  lectures  without 
giving  an  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  difficulties.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  class. 

It  must  be  pleasant  for  Co-operators  to  think  that  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  University  Extension  movement  had  its 
origin  in  the  interest  displayed  at  one  of  their  monthly  meetings. 

Then,  again,  a  proposal  w^as  made  by  Professor  Stuart,  about 
the  same  time,  that  Co-operative  Societies  should  use  a  portion  of 
their  profits  for  carrying  on  a  peripatetic  Co-operative  University. 
Professor  Stuart  met  Co-operative  Societies  at  Leeds,  Dewsbury, 
and  elsewhere,  but  any  formal  idea  of  a  Co-operative  University  of 
any  sort  was  left  to  be  outlined,  but  not  discussed,  at  Stratford 
Congress  in  1904.  The  wise  provision  of  educational  funds  has, 
however,  enabled  Co-operative  Societies  in  all  parts  to  assist 
University  Extension  Lectures  by  direct  grants,  by  the  purchase 
of  tickets,  and,  in  some  few  cases,  by  the  acceptance  of  all  financial 
responsibility.  More  important  than  this  assistance  has  been  the 
number  of  Co-operators  who,  as  such,  have  consistently  helped 
forward  University  Extension,  a  movement  which,  whatever  its  faults 
and  failures,  has  never  wavered  in  its  desire  to  reach  working  men. 

The  most  important  developments  in  the  machinery  of 
Co-operative  education  were  the  formation  of  a  Special  Committee 
of  the  Central  Board  in  1885,  and,  as  the  result  of  the  Woolwich 
Eeport,  the  formation  in  1898  of  Sectional  Educational  Committees' 
Associations. 

The  educational  side  of  Co-operation  since  1885  has  been  directed 
both  by  the  advice  of  and  the  direct  action  of  the  Special  Committee 
of  the  Central  Board,  and  although  the  classes  originated  under 
its  auspices  have  not  attracted  Co-operators  in  any  proportion  to 
the  merits  of  the  case,  yet  it  is  very  creditable  to  the  Co-operative 
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movemeot  that  they  have  been  persisted  in  so  carefully  and  so 
patiently.  The  results  of  the  class  work  will  never  be  adequately 
estimated,  but  they  may  be  recognised  in  many  enlightened  and 
educated  Co-operators,  active  for  the  most  part  in  the  development 
of  the  movement. 

The  kindly  relations  which  have  ever  been  maintained  with  the 
University  Extension  movement  induced  in  1891  a  policy  of  sending 
those  who  achieve  most  success  in  the  examinations  to  the 
University  Extension  Summer  Meetings,  and,  although  these 
meetings  are  not  composed  largely  of  artisans  and  workpeople,  yet 
the  result  has  been  to  inspire  the  students  w^th  a  loftier  conception 
of  educational  work,  and  many  of  them  are  at  the  present  time 
bearing  as  Co-operators  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  The  little 
groups  of  Co-operative  scholars  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
seldom,  if  ever,  failed  in  their  loyalty  to  the  movement. 

So  far  as  lectures  are  concerned,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Co-operative  movement  has  not  differed  gieatly  in  its  method  from 
that  of  other  movements  or  groups  of  people  which  during  the  last 
hundred  years  have  organised  lectures.  The  lectures  have  been 
varied,  and  not  characterised  by  much  continuity.  Literature  has 
jostled  science.  They  have  been  successful  or  unsuccessful  just  in 
proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  the  local  organisation  and  lecturers. 

There  is  no  doubt  w^hatever  but  that,  up  to  1896,  Co-operative 
Societies  had  made  many  and  serious  contributions  to  the  education 
of  the  country,  and  many  of  them,  while  approximating  to  the 
common  type,  had  made  their  own  specialised  contributions.  The 
progress  of  State-aided  education  and  libraries  had  rendered 
unnecessary  much  of  the  original  work,  and  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  organisation  by  Co-operative  Societies  of  activities  coming 
under  either  of  those  heads  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Co-operation 
has  to  do,  however,  a  work  that  may  well  tax  its  utmost  resources 
— has  still  to  continue  the  education  of  its  members  in  its  own 
principles  and  in  the  history  of  progressive  movements,  two  subjects 
necessarily  linked  up  with  economics  and  history.  In  proportion 
to  the  expansion  of  its  commercial  influence  its  responsibilities 
increase,  and  it  incurs  an  increasing  share  of  the  burden  which  falls 
upon  those  who  desire  to  secure  for  the  workpeople  of  Great  Britain 
the  highest  intellectual  development.  Like  other  public  and  private 
concerns,  it  has  to  encourage  to  the  utmost  the  highest  possible 
level  of  commercial  and  technical  skill.  To  discharge  this  last  duty 
only  would  easily  absorb  the  £80,000  which  was  granted  during  the 
year  1904  by  Co-operative  Societies  for  educational  purposes.  It 
is  not  a  time,  therefore,  for  Co-operative  Societies  to  reduce  their 
grants,  but  so  to  expend  them  that  the  wisdom  of  increasing  them 
will  be  sufficiently  apparent. 
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During  the  last  ten  years  class  work  has  been  steadily 
maintained.  During  the  session  1904-5  there  were  705  students 
in  classes  for  Co-operation,  industrial  history,  and  citizenship,  while 
1,764  students  entered  Co-operative  bookkeeping  classes.  There 
were  120  junior  classes  in  Co-operation,  with  4,674  students.  In 
its  last  report  the  Education  Committee  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
one  or  more  classes  formed  in  connection  with  each  society 
throughout  the  movement,  and,  in  spite  of  slow  progress  in  the 
past,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  such  a  desired  result  may 
gradually  come  about.  During  recent  years  the  schemes  for  the 
classes  have  been  carefully  revised,  and  the  Committee  has  decided 
to  give  preferential  treatment  to  classes  formed  in  the  chief 
subject — Co-operation-^iscouraging  the  holding  of  classes  in 
industrial  history  unless  Co-operation  has  been  previously  studied. 
There  are  doubtless  good  reasons  for  this,  and,  provided  that  the 
study  of  "Co-operation"  be  preceded  by  a  careful  sketch  of  the 
industrial  conditions  of  which  Co-operation  was  the  inevitable 
outcome,  there  can  be  no  serious  objection. 

Whilst  dealing  wdth  the  activities  of  this  Committee,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  total  expenditure,  1905,  was  a  little 
short  of  the  small  sum  of  £500,  provided  by  the  ordinary  fund  of 
the  Co-operative  Union,  and  not  by  the  educational  grants  of 
Co-operative  Societies.  The  increasing  influence  of  this  Committee 
means  the  systematising  of  Co-operative  education  throughout  the 
country,  and  will  apparently  necessitate  a  readjustment  of  its 
financial  basis. 

There  are  some  Co-operators  who  regret  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  Woolwich  Special  Committee  was  not  carried  out,  and  an 
Educational  Committee  appointed  by  direct  election  at  Congress. 
However,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  taken  by  many 
Co-operators  that  education  should  be  administered  not  entirely 
by  experts,  but  by  ordinary  Co-operators.  "  The  speed  of  an  army 
is  the  speed  of  its  baggage- wagons."  Moreover,  it  is  provided 
that  each  Educational  Committees'  Association  shall  have  the  right 
to  send  one  member  to  the  Committee,  and  this  provision  should 
normally  secure  the  necessary  amount  of  educational  enthusiasm 
and  experience. 

Much  excellent  work  is  accomplished  by  these  Associations ; 
among  other  things  they  have  provided,  by  means  of  Conferences, 
special  opportunities  for  meetings  of  Co-operative  educationists. 

It  would  not  be  fitting  to  omit  reference  to  the  University 
Scholarships  endowed  as  memorials  to  Thomas  Hughes  and 
Edward  Yansittart  Neale.  Several  scholarships  have  been  awarded, 
but  as  no  conditions  governing  the  activities  of  the  scholars'  later 
life  are  imposed,  and  as  the  field  is  open  to  sons  of  members  only 
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remotely  connected  with  the  store  movement — for  example,  the 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  Supply  Association — the  utility  of 
these  scholarships  to  the  movement  has  been  much  questioned. 
After  all,  the  sum  of  money  absorbed  by  them  in  endowment  is 
very  small — £4,000  invested  in  the  Wholesale  Societies,  producing 
£160  per  annum — and  is  no  tax  upon  present  finance.  The 
scholarships,  moreover,  are  surely  justified  simply  as  a  recognition  of 
the  debt  that  Co-operation  owes  to  men  trained  at  the  Universities, 
particularly  to  the  devoted  men  in  whose  memory  they  were 
founded,  and  also  that  it  is  a  contribution  by  the  movement  to 
scholarship,  that  indispensable  feature  of  the  national  life. 

It  has  been  felt  by  some  that  the  scholars  should  return  to 
propaganda  work,  but  the  scholar,  as  such,  is  not  always  fitted  for 
this,  and  until  the  movement  devises  some  institution  which  will 
give  scholars  employment  it  must  be  content  to  trust  that  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  gain  scholarships  will  be  loyal  and 
helpful. 

It  is  now  opportune  to  give  a  few  examples  showing,  in  the 
words  of  the  societies  themselves,  the  actual  work  carried  on  at 
present. 

In  each  case  the  approximate  number  of  members  and  the 
educational  grant  are  shown.  The  societies  are  not  selected,  but 
are  taken  in  the  order  in  which  their  replies  were  received. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  examples  are  taken  from  large  societies, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  state  that  small  societies  often 
carry  out  excellent  educational  work  : — 

1.  Members,  2,700.     Grant,  £269. — Provides  newsrooms  and  library  for  its 

members. 

2.  Members,     30,000.       Grant,    £-3,000.— Provides    newsrooms,     library, 

debating,  lectm-es.  Lectures  joint  with  town  authorities ;  also  alone. 
The  latter  had  good  beginnings,  but  audiences  dwindled.  Some  of  the 
least  attractive  lectures  h&,ve  been  of  more  assistance  to  the  students. 
It  appears  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  with  the  working  men 
themselves,  though  we  had  many  courses  of  lectures  that  have  been 
considered  successful.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  made  much 
impression  on  the  artisan  class.  The.se  attend  technical  and  other 
classes  in  large  nvmibers,  our  department  rendering  them  assistance  in 
fees.  Further,  our  work  is  of  varied  character.  Our  classes  were 
transferred  to  the  Borough  Education  Committee  last  year. 

3.  Members,    6,500.      Grant,    £100. — The   grant   is   devoted   to   lectures, 

concerts,  and  technical  scholarships.  The  two  latter  very  successful ; 
lectures  moderately  attended.  We  joined  the  local  institutions  in 
organising  a  coiu-se  of  Gilchrist  Lectures;  good  results,  1,200  at 
Gilchrist  course.  Other  lectures,  60.  The  need  for  the  district,  as  far 
as  working  men  are  concerned,  is  the  provision  of  secondary  and 
technical  schools,  publicly  financed  and  liberally  equipped  with 
apparatus  to  facihtate  and  encourage  art  and  science  studies. 
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4.  Members,  17,000.     Grant,  £300. — Organised  bookkeeping  and  industrial 

history  classes  and  a  choral  society.  The  last  has  been  a  success,  but 
we  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  classes.  Our  city  is  one 
where  a  man  may  obtain  knowledge  if  he  has  the  time  and  desire. 
We  have  free  libraries,  reading-rooms,  museums,  art  galleries,  University 
Extension  lectures  (free),  evening  continuation  schools,  debating 
societies,  municipal  concerts,  &c.  The  reason  why  there  are  not  better 
results  is  that  many  of  the  people  have  to  work  so  hard  and  long  that 
all  desire  for  mental  culture  seems  to  be  crushed  out  of  them. 

5.  Members,   14,000.     Grant,   £1,800. — Provides   news   and   conversation 

rooms  and  lectures  on  Co-operative  subjects.  The  lectures  have  been 
generally  popular.  Bookkeeping  and  music  classes  have  been  held. 
The  education  authority  takes  up  all  kinds  of  subjects. 

6.  Members,  4,000.    Grant,  £250. — By  good  organisation  and  diligent  work 

of  the  Committee  succesful  lectures  (average  attendance  200)  and 
successful  classes  (average  20)  have  been  held. 

7.  ]Members,    9,000.      Special    grants. — There    is    not    much    scope    for 

Co-operative  educational  effort  here ;  we  prefer  to  contribute  to  the 
existing  institutes,  which  are  largely  used  by  working  men.  We  have 
made  a  recent  subscription  of  £70  to  the  Technical  Institute. 

8.  Members,  5,000.     Grant,  £800. — Provides  newsrooms,  library,  lectures, 

and  concerts,  and  pays  half  fees  to  350  students  at  the  Borough 
Technical  School.  The  work  has  been  helpful  to  working  men  and 
women.  From  1868  to  1894  classes  were  held  receiving  grants  from 
the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

9.  Members,  10,000.     Grant,  £800. — Provides  variety  of  effort.     Addresses 

and  lectures  well  attended.  Choral,  singing,  and  discussion  classes 
held.  These  last  classes  and  reading  circles  promise  most  success. 
Thinks  that  the  education  of  workpeople  will  be  best  promoted  ' '  by 
concise  and  up-to-date  text  books  embracing  subjects  never  touched 
at  school,  say,  political  economy,  electricity,  languages,  ancient 
history,  &c."  The  great  difficulty  with  which  we  are  constantly 
confronted  is  lack  of  interest.  How  to  overcome  this  we  have  up  to 
now  been  unable  to  discover. 

10.  Members,    7,000.       Grant,    £800. — Provides   libraries,    reading-rooms, 

Co-operative  classes — laundry,  cookery,  and  citizenship.  Formerly 
science  and  art  and  technical  classes.  The  average  attendances  at 
classes  were  {a)  Co-operation,  50;  (6),science  and  art,  30;  (c)  citizenship, 
10.  Lectures  on  scientific  subjects  proved  very  successfrd.  This 
society  has  for  over  twenty  years  tried  various  phases  of  educational 
work,  and  with  some  amount  of  success.  A  few  years  ago  the  science 
and  art  classes  were  a  distinct  success,  but  later  there  was  a  falling  off, 
and  they  were  abandoned.  Four  years  ago  a  class  was  formed  in 
citizenship,  but  it  experienced  great  difficulty,  and  was  abandoned 
after  three  seasons'  work.  The  popular  lectures  on  such  subjects  as 
' '  Haunts  and  Habits  of  British  Birds ' '  and  ' '  Microbes ' '  have  attracted 
large  audiences. 

11.  Members,  16,000.     Grant,  £500. — This  society  came  to  the  conclusion 

many  years  ago  that  it  was  duplicating  the  work  of  the  local  authority. 
For  a  number  of  years  it  has  spent  its  fund  on  propaganda  work — free 
entertainments,  with  a  speech  sandwiched.  It  has  spent  money  on 
special  lectures,  but  the  attendances  have  been  indifferent.  A  scheme 
is  in  mind  to  purchase  scholarships  for  sons  of  members  passing  certain 
examinations. 
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It  would  not  be  fitting  to  close  these  examples  without 
consideration  of  at  least  two  branches  of  the  Women's  Guild. 

1.  This  Guild  has  a  membership  of  700,  and  its  educational  work  is  to 

advance  the  social  and  intellectual  position  of  women.  By  the  aid 
of  a  grant  of  £,bO  from  the  Educational  Committee,  and  free  use  of 
rooms,  varied  and  attractive  programmes  have  been  arranged.  Courses 
have  been  taken  in  cookery,  sick  nursing,  and  ambulance.  Other 
subjects  in  single  lectures.  Classes  and  reading  circles  in  ' '  Co-operation ' ' 
have  been  held. 

2.  Holds  lectures,  discussions,  and  readings  on  all  public  questions  except 

party  politics  and  religion.  The  average  attendance  at  ordinary 
meetings  is  55;    at  public  lectures,  .300;    at  children's,  1,000. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  brief  reports  are — 
(1)  That  Co-operative  Societies  are  willing  and  even  anxious  to 
work  together  with  other  institutions  desirous  of  furthering 
popular  education;  (2)  That  the  bulk  of  the  work  done  still 
consists  in  the  maintenance  of  the  old  order  of  concerts  and 
lectures,  libraries  and  newsrooms;  (3)  That  lines  of  serious  and 
continued  study  are  seldom  followed  under  their  auspices  alone, 
a  state  of  affairs  necessarily  resulting  from  the  introduction  of 
special  facilities  by  local  authorities,  which  voluntary  institutions 
would  find  it  impossible  to  afford;  (4)  That  the  Co-operative  Class 
movement,  so  ably  set  forth  by  the  Education  Committee,  is  too 
often  absent — in  other  words,  that  the  serious  study  of  economics, 
industrial  history,  and  Co-operation  has  not  in  any  proportion  to 
the  necessity  of  the  case  been  undertaken  by  Co-operators  in  the 
societies;  (5)  That  well-organised  popular  lectures  on  the  lines 
of  the  "Gilchrist"  are  sure  of  welcome.  "Something  to  rouse 
a  man  after  a  day's  work"  is  the  general  form  of  the  demand. 

Finally,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  way  in  which  Co-operative 
Societies  support  financially  the  educational  aspirations  of  their 
young  folk,  and  to  recognise  proof  of  real  abihty  for  educational 
administration  in  the  successful  management  of  their  evening 
schools,  as  shown  in  the  previous  section.  Co-operative  Societies 
have  kept  the  lamp  alight,  and  when  clear  educational  principles 
begin  to  emerge  from  the  present  national  chaos  they  will  be 
ready  to  translate  these  principles  into  practice. 

One  consideration  stands  out  prominently,  now  that  the  City 
Universities  are  multiplying  their  numbers,  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  alone  having  now  four  Universities.  It  is  necessary 
that  not  only  should  Co-operators  utilise  educational  funds  to 
provide  a  few  scholarships,  but  that  they  should  realise  the 
immense  contribution  that  these  Universities  are  about  to  make 
to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  life  about  them,  and  so 
realising  should  determine  to  benefit  in  the  highest  possible 
degree,  by  making  it  quite  impossible  for  selected  Co-operative 
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employes  to  have  less  than  the  highest  training  in  manufacturing 
processes  and  business  methods.  Moreover,  Co-operation  may 
well  see  to  it  that  its  own  particular  theory  be  given  due  and 
correct  treatment  by  members  of  the  Faculties  of  Commerce  at 
such  Universities  as  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  It  might  be 
possible  to  put  the  Managers'  Class  in  contact  with  the  University, 
but  in  any  eventuality  it  will  be  cheaper  and  better  for  Co-operation 
in  the  long  run  if  it  trains  its  men  under  the  best  practical  and 
theoretical  conditions — even  regardless  of  cost.  To  put  it  on  the 
lowest  level,  your  best  trained  men,  all  things  being  equal,  will 
make  you  the  best  goods  at  th3  least  expense.  At  this  point  we 
depart  from  questions  of  liberal  education,  and  advocate  increased 
technical  education  for  Co-operators  as  being  one  of  the  prime 
needs  of  the  movement,  in  order  that  it  may  outstrip  all  other 
organisations  existing  for  manufacture  and  trade.  None  the  less 
do  we  maintain  that  the  true  appeal  to  Co-operators  lies  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect,  to  the  end  that  it  may  act  rightly  upon 
character,  the  fundamental  asset  of  individuals  and  of  societies, 
which  in  the  early  days,  and  in  the  face  of  difficulties  that 
character,  and  character  alone,  could  overcome,  kept  the  Store 
movement  together. 

THE    INITIATIVE    TAKEN    BY    EDUCATIONALISTS. 

What  may  be  termed  working-class  educational  revivals  have 
hitherto  been  the  result  of  an  initial  movement  on  the  part  of 
educationists,  but  their  success  or  failure  must  be  estimated  by 
the  number  of  working  people  who  have  been  induced  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  movement — as  students  primarily,  then  as 
workers.  It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  three  distinct  efforts — 
{a)  Mechanics'  Institutes  ;  (b)  Working  Men's  Colleges  ; 
(c)  University  Extension  Lectures. 

These  three  movements  cover  a  century.  Let  us  examine  them 
briefly  before  proceeding  to  details. 

Mechanics'  Institutes  have  left  mere  names  behind,  but, 
originating  in  Scotland,  they  did  in  England  for  thirty  years  a  work 
that  was  remarkable  in  practice  and  effect.  The  People's  College 
ab  Sheffield  was  devised  in  1844  to  some  extent  as  a  censure  upon 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  described  by  a  writer  in  "Literature  for 
Working  Men"  (1852)  as  "Associations  for  Mutual  Amusement." 
As  has  been  shown,  the  People's  College  served  as  a  model  for  the 
Working  Men's  College,  London,  which  soon  had  imitators  at 
Halifax,  Wolverhampton,  Ayr,  and  Manchester.  Some  of  these 
colleges  passed  away  and  left  no  apparent  trace,  but  others  became 
lost  in  greater  institutions.  The  Colleges  at  Leicester  and  London 
alone  remain. 
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The  University  ExtensioD  movement  arose  out  of  a  lofty  and 
disinterested  desire  to  take  the  University  to  the  people,  and  has 
persisted  in  its  work  until  to-day  its  numbers  and  influence  are 
very  great,  but  it  feels  that  its  success  amongst  workpeople  has 
not  been  all  that  was  expected. 

There  is  one  other  movement  which  demands  mention.  In 
1852  a  "Working  Men's  Educational  Union"  was  established  and 
achieved  success  to  such  an  extent  that  over  5,000  lectures  on  all 
imaginable  subjects  were  given  in  one  season.  The  people  who 
supported  and  managed  it  were  those  typical  of  "Mansion  House" 
jplatfoi-ms,  and  the  donors  to  it  were  liberal.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  the  movement  regarded  the  working  man  as  a  kind 
of  necessary  "convert."  The  movement  was,  in  fact,  avowedly 
religious,  and  did  not  reach  Scotland.  It  vanished,  leaving  the 
diagrams  with  which  it  worked  to  find  place  upon  schoolroom 
walls  after  the  magic  lantern  had  ousted  them  from  their  place 
in  the  lecture  room.  All  that  remains  of  the  movement  is  probably 
the  stray  reports  which  have  found  rest  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  erected  no  buildings,  although  in  some  towns  Working  Men's 
Institutes  were  formed.  There  were  probably  other  similar 
experiments,  and  it  would  be  safe  to  infer  that  modern  survivals 
of  peculiar  character  are  the  persistent  witnesses  of  movements 
which  at  one  time  seemed  to  their  promoters  to  promise  the 
solution  of  the  still  haunting  problem  of  "education  for  the 
people." 

In  the  year  1800  Dr.  Birkbeck  announced  at  Glasgow,  for 
the  instruction  of  mechanics,  a  course  of  lectures  on  "Natural 
Philosophy  and  its  Apphcation  to  the  Arts."  Some  700  eagerly 
and  constantly  attended  the  lectures.  "Although,"  comments  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Bevieiv,  October  1824,  "there  were  many 
towns  in  Scotland,  and  some  within  a  short  distance  of  Glasgow, 
where  many  artisans  were  collected,  twenty  years  elapsed  before 
the  example  was  followed."  In  1821  a  School  of  Art  was 
established  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  immediately  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  artisans  of  the  district.  During  the  first  session  101  paid 
the  full  course  fee  of  15s.,  and  318  paid  7s.  6d.  The  attendance 
was  well  maintained,  and  the  class  in  architecture  alone  was 
attended  by  200  students.  •  A  remarkable  evidence  of  vitahty  was 
forthcoming  when,  to  meet  a  manifest  need,  one  James  Yule,  a 
joiner,  taught  his  fellows  "The  Elements  of  Geometry,"  and  a 
cabinetmaker,  David  Dewar,  undertook  a  class  in  "  Higher 
Arithmetic."  It  is  reported  that  a  high  standard  of  work  was 
accomphshed.  Forty-eight  different  trades  had  representatives  at 
the  school,  and  the  instances  of  sacrifice  to  obtain  knowledge  are 
numerous.     A  farrier  constantly  travelled  on  foot  twenty  miles  to 
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attend  his  class,  ten  going  and  ten  returning.  It  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  quote  the  original  aims  of  this  institution,  which  still 
exists  as  the  highly  successful  Heriot-Watt  College. 

The  great  object  of  this  institution  is  to  supply,  at  such  an  expense  as  a 
working  tradesman  can  afford,  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  science 
which  are  of  practical  application  to  mechanics  in  their  several  trades,  so  that 
they  may  better  comprehend  the  reason  for  each  individual  operation  which 
passes  through  their  hands,  and  have  more  certain  rules  to  follow  than  the 
mere  imitation  of  what  they  have  seen  done  by  another.  It  is  not  intended  to 
teach  the  trade  of  the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  dyer,  or  any  other  jsarticular 
business,  but  there  is  no  trade  which  does  not  depend  more  or  less  upon 
scientific  principles,  and  to  teach  what  these  are  and  to  point  out  their  practical 
application  will  form  the  business  of  this  establishment.  He  who  unites  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  form  of  his  art  with  that  dexterity  which  practice, 
and  practice  alone,  can  give  will  be  the  most  complete  and  prove  the  most 
successful  tradesman. 

The  Edinburgh  of  to-day  does  not  stand  prominently  as  a 
centre  for  working-class  education,  but  the  St.  Cuthbert's  Society 
has,  however,  maintained  what  is  almost  a  Co-operative  tradition 
of  paying  fees,  and  has  worked  together  with  the  "  15  Club,"  now, 
however,  about  to  close  its  classes  in  view  of  municipal  facilities. 
An  announcement  such  as  that  which  came  to  hand  a  few  days 
since,  to  the  effect  that  "  Lectures  for  Artisans  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens "  will  be  given,  may,  however,  be  a  survival  of  the 
splendid  tradition  set  on  foot  by  the  "  School  of  Art."  An  ordinary 
observer  of  working-class  education  in  Scotland  will  observe  that 
the  Universities  are  but  facing  the  task,  and  that  Mechanics' 
Institutes  belong  to  a  past  age,  leaving  to  Co-operative  Societies 
pride  of  place  in  the  work.  Professor  Geddes'  outlook  tower  on 
Castle  Hill — "the  Interpreter's  House,"  as  it  has  been  called — 
is  an  important  expression  of  the  educational  idealism  of  an 
exponent  of  all  that  is  best  in  Scottish  life. 

Our  digression  must  end.  In  1823  Dr.  Birkbeck  was  in  London 
lecturing  to  vast  audiences  of  artisans.  It  is  on  indisputable 
contemporary  record  that  over  1,000  workmen  paid  at  the  outset 
of  the  course  £1.  Is.  apiece. 

There  is  an  interesting  allusion  in  a  letter  of  MacVey  Napier 
to  J.  E.  MacCuUock,  the  Edinburgh  economist,  on  May  2nd,  1824 : — 

The  populace  are  seeking  excitement  in  the  formation  of  Mechanics' 
Institutions  and  in  the  purchase  of  cheap  periodical  publications.  The  number 
of  these  in  circulation  here  is  quite  incalculable.  The  Mechanics'  Magazine 
sells  about  16,0(X)  copies  a  week,  the  Chemist  6,000,  and  so  on.  I  was  the 
other  night  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  there  with  Brougham.  There  were 
about  800  persons  present,  and  I  never  saw  a  more  orderly  and  attentive 
audience.  There  are  about  1,500  workmen  subscribers  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea 
a  year  each.  The  applications  for  admittance  are  necessarily  numerous,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  in  two  or  three  years  there  will  be  six  institutions — four  in 
London  and  two  in  the  Borough — all  as  large  as  the  present  one. 
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One  of  the  most  flourishing  institutes  in  Scotland  was  opened 
at  Aberdeen  in  1823,  and  560  mechanics  were  soon  enrolled.  At 
Hawick  a  Mr.  \Yilson,  from  Edinburgh,  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  to  200  artisans  and  workmen. 

Small  wonder  that  our  Edinburgh  Eeviewer,  forecasting  the 
time  when  no  town  would  be  without  its  "Institute,"  did  so  in 
glowing  terms.  "Great  as  the  disposition  to  learn,"  he  writes,  "is 
among  the  working  classes,  and  absolutely  certain  as  a  lecturer 
would  be  of  attendants."  Would  we  could  write  so  now,  eighty 
years  later ! 

The  movement  was  well  supported  by  the  "  Upper  Classes." 
Our  reviewer  writes: — 

We  have  had  great  satisfaction  in  looking  over  the  Hst  of  subscribers  to 
find  the  names  of  all  parties  and  opinions,  and  we  have  had  access  to  know 
that  many  of  those  individuals  whom  on  questions  of  general  politics  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  as  taking  the  less  liberal  side  have  supported  this 
establishment  (the  Edinburgh  Institute)  with  a  degree  of  zeal  and  earnestness 
which  could  only  have  proceeded  from  the  most  enlightened  views  of  the 
important  addition  it  is  calculated  to  make  to  the  happiness,  prosperity,  and' 
security  of  the  country. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mechanics'  Institutes  covered  the  country. 
On  July  3rd,  1852,  Benjamin  Parsons  wrote : — 

Not  a  city  or  town  but  has  its  Literary  and  ^lechanics'  Institute,  scarcely 
a  village  but  has  its  Mutual  Instruction  Society — but,  their  efficiency  has  not 
kept  pace  with  their  numerical  increase. 

Yet  tbey  still  maintained  their  ideals  sufficiently  for  Maurice  to 
say  that — 

Some  of  us  have  had  the  pleasure  of  lecturing  at  these  institutions,  and 
whenever  we  did  so  we  were  more  than  rewarded  by  the  s\-mpathy  bestowed 
on  us. 

The  fall  from  the  original  intentions  of  the  founders  was, 
however,  great.     Of  127  Yorkshire  Institutes  in  1860, 

Ten  only  out  of  the  whole  number  have  a  class  for  the  study  of  any  other 
language  than  English,  and  not  more  than  about  fourteen  teach  any  more 
mathematics  than  arithmetic.  For  the  direct  study  of  outward  nature,  the 
best  intellectual  piu'suit,  perhaps,  which  a  working  man  could  possibly  adopt, 
there  is  no  provision  whatever.  Of  the  25,000  members  none  are  invited  to 
take  up  geology  or  botany.  The  attendants  on  classes  are  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  number  of  members,  but  of  these  a  great  many  are  children. 
Middlesbrough,  for  instance,  has  190  class  pupils,  120  of  whom  are  children. 
The  strictly  educational  work  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  may,  therefore,  be  best 
described  by  saying  that  about  one-half  are  elementary  schools,  adult  or 
juvenile,  and  nothing  more. 

In  1852  a  circular  was  issued  in  Manchester  urging  the  need 
for  new  effort,  seeing  that  the  training  in  Mechanics'  Institutes  was 
attractive  rather  than  thorough,  and  was  generally  quite  elementary. 

— — 
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The  educational  literature  of  1850-70  bears  uniform  witness  to 
the  decayed  state  of  education  in  these  institutes.  A  concrete 
example  may  force  home  the  conclusion.  Principal  Childs, 
speaking  at  Eeading,  in  1904,  said : — 

When  you  come  down  London  Street  you  may  observe  what  is  now  a  chapel, 
but  was  formerly  a  Mechanics'  Institute.  It  was  started  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  a  classical  building  was  erected,  and  in  a  few  years  it  became  a 
derelict  and  a  failure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Midland  Institute  at  Birmingham 
Qriginated  in  a  Mechanics'  Institute. 

There  are  in  England  a  very  large  number  of  Working  Men's 
Clubs ;  it  is  probable  that  many  of  them  are  the  direct  outcome  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  it  would  appear  that  some  of  the  clubs 
have  maintained  the  educational  level  of  the  best  institutes.  In 
any  case,  the  Club  Union  itself  is  anxious  to  emphasise  this  part 
of  the  legitimate  work  of  the  Club,  and  to  ensure  that  the  libraries 
under  its  care  and  the  lectures  which  it  initiates  are  used  in  the 
soundest  possible  educational  manner.  The  conferences  held  under 
its  auspices  are  sometimes  on  educational  subjects.  In  1903,  for 
example,  education,  commercial  and  technical,  was  discussed.  It 
has  also  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  new  movement  for  the  higher 
education  of  working  men. 

We  have  before  us  the  prospectus  of  a  club  which  was  founded 
in  Edinburgh  in  1864  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  functions  of 
an  institution  where,  for  a  small  sum,  a  working  man,  whatever 
his  special  tastes  or  his  ordinary  vocation,  might  spend  his  leisure 
hours  agreeably  and  profitably.  This  aim  does  not  necessarily 
imply  keenness  for  education  proper.  Its  activities  are  in 
connection  with  a  library  and  reading-room  and  provisions  for 
various  games,  together  with  lectures. 

The  People's  College  at  Sheffield,  founded  1842,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  "The  news  seemed  to  us  to  mark  a  new  era  in 
education,"  said  Maurice,  and  there  was  much  justice  in  the 
opinion.  "College"  means  much  to  the  'Varsity  man — "it  is 
greater  than  studies; "  it  means  also  "the  informal  education  which 
young  men  give  to  each  other,"  as  Sir  Eichard  Jebb  put  it  to  the 
British  Association  in  South  Africa,  "among  the  most  vital  of  all 
the  elements  in  University  training." 

Maurice  believed  that  working  men  desired  to  connect  all  their 
education  with  their  social  life,  with  their  fellowship  as  human 
beings.  He  strove  early  and  late  to  embody  this  belief  in  the  London 
College,  and  he  succeeded.  To-day  (August,  1905)  the  old  house 
in  Great  Ormonde  Street  has  about  it  an  air  of  fellowship,  and  calls 
forth  some  of  that  veneration  which  is  an  involuntary  tribute 
rendered  by  the  working  man  to  the  historic  colleges  of  Oxford  and 
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Cambridge.  The  glorious  tradition  of  the  college  has  not  faded, 
it  i^  the  home  of  many  friendships  cemented  with  sound  learning. 
Its  roll  of  teachers  is  luminous  with  the  names  of  some  of  England's 
greatest  sons.  Within  the  college  portals,  as  the  years  have  passed, 
earnest  students  have  examined  men  and  movements,  and  have 
become  scholars  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  There  have  been 
difSculties,  but  dauntless  faith  has  overcome  them,  and  the  future 
is  bright  with  the  hope  of  great,  if  not  greater,  days,  for  the  college 
holds  fast  to  the  principles  of  learning  in  fellowship,  and  has 
refused  to  be  led  from  a  course  of  action  which  it  has  proved 

In  1862  the  Leicester  College  was  founded  by  Canon  Yaughan 
as  a  direct  result  of  "the  noble  and  inspiring  example"  of  Maurice. 
Success  came  after  many  years,  during  which  the  founder  never 
lost  hope.  In  the  report  of  1882  occur  the  following  memorable 
words:  — 

The  Committee  wish  to  aid  in  raising  the  standard  of  life  amongst  the 
working  people  of  Leicester,  so  as  to  make  it  turn  less  upon  the  acquisition  of 
a  large  share  of  the  so-called  good  things  of  this  life  and  more  upon  the 
cultivation  of  intellectual  tastes  and  pursuits,  in  which  was  no  room  for  selfish 
rivalry  and  jealousy,  and  which  to  get  more  for  oneself  does  not  mean  to 
diminish  the  share  of  those  around.  They  were  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of 
reconciling  heart  to  heart  and  class  to  class. 

Such  is  the  noble  ideal  of  the  Leicester  College,  and  to-day, 
although  much  of  the  work  undertaken  corresponds  to  that  provided 
in  ordinary  evening  schools,  and  differs  from  that  at  the  London 
College,  Leicester  remains  true  to  its  original  principles  and  aims 
at  clothing  bare  knowledge  with  a  vestment  of  fellowship  and  high 
culture. 

These  two  colleges  are  the  survivors  of  the  movement.  Of 
similar  w^ork  in  other  towns  there  is  not  space  to  write,  nor  is  there 
any  opportunity  to  examine  the  courses  of  study  which  were  offered. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  mention  that  the  three  successful 
Manchester  Colleges  were  absorbed  into  the  evening  classes  of 
Owens  College,  a  fact  which  would  strengthen  the  working-class 
claim  upon  that  college,  now  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester, 
now  showing  a  rare  spirit  in  its  readiness  to  take  by  the  hand  those 
artisans  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  its  educational  resources. 

Although  University  Extension  was  not  actually  a  working 
system  until  1873,  proposals  for  University  Extension  were  officially 
considered  at  Oxford  in  1850.  In  1855  Lord  Arthur  Hervey 
pul3lished  what  he  called  "A  Suggestion  for  Supplying  the  Literary, 
Scientific,  and  Mechanics'  Institutes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
with  lecturers  from  the  Universities."  Several  schemes  were 
discussed  by  the  University,  but  the  germ  of  University  Extension 
was  found  in  the  idea  "that  it  would  be  right  and  politic  for  the 
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University  of  Oxford  to  provide  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
professors  in  Birmingham  and  Manchester."  The  proposal, 
however,  came  to  nothing,  although  Mr.  Sewell,  in  making  it,  used 
the  famihar  Extension  argument  that  ''If  it  be  impossible  to  bring 
the  masses  requiring  education  to  the  University,  may  it  not  be 
possible  to  bring  the  University  to  them?"  Working  men, 
becoming  interested,  took  a  large  share  in  the  origination  of  a 
scheme,  and  University  people  were  determined  that  their  effort 
should  not  miss  workpeople. 

We  have  already  shown  how  the  distinctive  Extension  class 
originated  at  Kochdale.  The  contact  of  workpeople  with  University 
Extension  has  been  continuous,  and  at  times  very  considerable 
success  has  been  achieved.  Professor  Stuart,  speaking  at  Oxford 
in  August,  1905,  said:  "There  was  in  my  early  preparatory  work, 
and  also  in  the  early  days  of  University  Extension  itself,  a  greater 
proportion  of  working  men  than  I  gather  now  attend." 

The  culmination  of  the  working  men's  movement  was  in  the 
mining  districts  of  Northumberland,  where  a  state  of  things  more 
comparable  with  a  religious  revival  than  with  an  educational 
undertaking  existed  from  1879  till  1887,  when  it  received  a  severe 
check  in  a  great  colliery  strike,  and  never  effectually  recovered. 

The  courses  conducted  during  those  years  by  the  Cambridge 
lecturers  revealed  many  brilhant  working-class  students,  who  often 
took  the  highest  place  in  the  examinations.  Some  of  the  miners 
were  so  enthusiastic  that  they  held  meetings  upon  their  own  account 
in  colliery  villages.  At  five  centres  which  they  organised  1,300 
W'Orking  miners  attended.  The  lectures  of  those  years  covered 
English  history,  geology,  chemistry,  physiology,  physical  geography, 
and  English  literature.  Many  factors,  such  as  the  Northern 
character,  the  exceptionally  good  educational  facilities  of  the 
district,  and  the  fixed  non-migratory  population,  contributed  to 
these  gratifying  results.  It  would  be  possible  to  bring  forward 
instance  after  instance  of  the  self-sacrifice  endured  and  of  the 
missionary  spirit  evolved  in  the  course  of  this  movement. 

So  far  as  Cambridge  is  concerned,  those  years  were  the  heyday 
of  University  Extension  amongst  workpeople  ;  still,  it  often  happens 
that  working  men  in  various  centres  accomplish  the  work  of 
fine  scholars,  and  University  Extension  Secretaries  can  produce 
contemporary  instances.  Examiners  sometimes  report  working 
people's  papers  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  quite  good 
candidates  in  the  tripos  at  Cambridge  or  the  final  schools  at 
Oxford. 

Turning  to  Oxford,  some  of  the  most  successful  centres  have 
been    working-class    centres,     especially    in     Lancashire,    w^here 
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Co-operative  Societies  have  organised  the  lectures.  Oldham  is  a 
conspicuous  example.  From  the  Oldham  centre  was  selected 
Joseph  Owen,  who  carried  all  before  him  at  Oxford,  and,  after  a 
first-class  in  the  final  schools,  became  a  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  It  has,  however,  to  be  admitted  that,  although  University 
Extension  has  succeeded  greatly,  its  success  among  working  men, 
from  a  working-class  standpoint,  has  not  been  what  was  anticipated 
by  its  originators.  There  has  even  arisen,  of  late  years,  an 
antagonism  to  University  Extension  in  certain  districts  and 
amongst  certain  sets  of  men,  sometimes  because  of  varying 
interpretations  of  history,  sometimes  because  of  views  upon 
economic  questions  which  have  not  been  approved  by  the  working 
men  of  the  district;  sometimes  because  a  brilliant  lecturer, 
surrounded  by  experiments,  and  with  a  gift  of  putting  things 
humorously,  has  been  succeeded  by  one  of  an  opposite  type; 
sometimes  because  the  wealthier  and  exclusive  classes  have 
monopohsed  the  facihties.  With  all  these  objections  admitted,  it 
is  hoped  that  working  people  may  increasingly  realise  as  the  essence 
of  the  matter  that,  whatever  the  failings  of  the  Universities — and 
they  are  many — they  will  always  attract  the  most  brilliant  intellects 
and  the  keenest  minds,  and  will,  therefore,  always  command  the 
supply  of  the  finest  scholarship  of  their  time,  and,  if  the  best  is 
desirable  for  the  worker,  it  would  appear  that  only  through 
Extension  work  of  some  sort  can  he  rely  upon  obtaining  it. 

There  are  many  who  fear  that  between  the  ordinary  education 
of  the  people  and  the  education  which  would  fit  them  to  appreciate 
University  Extension  Lectures  the  interval  is  too  wide.  It  often  is 
so,  but,  with  increased  educational  facilities  harmonised  to  working- 
class  needs,  that  interval  should  be  at  least  not  more  apparent  than 
it  was  in  the  case  of  the  Northumberland  miners.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  reason  why  classes  taught  by  working  men  who  have 
the  necessary  capacity  to  explain  the  difficult  points,  and  resembling 
those  in  the  early  Mechanics'  Institutes,  should  not  be  held  in 
connection  with  Extension  Lectures. 

The  fact  is  that  University  Extension  has  inspired  to  strenuous 
work  many  working-class  educationalists,  and  has  raised  amongst 
teachers  who  deal  with  working-class  children  a  loftier  conception 
of  what  education  really  means.  Again,  to  test  educational  results 
by  numbers  is  misleading.  University  Extension  amongst  the 
workers  has  not  failed  if  it  has  instructed  the  workers'  teachers. 
It  has  done  that  and  more,  even  if  it  has  fallen  short  of  anticipated 
success. 

Although  there  is  no  finality  in  the  type  of  education  offered  by 
the  University  Extension  authorities,  the  conditions  regulating  the 
demand  have  not  greatly  changed  from  those  prevalent  at  the  time 
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when  University  Extension  induced  a  keen  revival  amongst 
workpeople.  In  some  towns  of  England  to-day  active  interest  in 
the  lectures  is  common  amongst  working  people ;  in  other  towns, 
apparently  similar,  absolute  indifference  is  found.  It  is  evident 
that  the  demand  on  the  part  of  workpeople  requires  stimulating 
and  organising  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  re-adapt  the  type. 
Indeed,  the  demand  will  itself  directly  influence  the  type.  If  the 
demand  for  University  teaching  comes  solely  from  the  leisured 
classes  the  type  will  adapt  itself  to  leisurely  habits,  but  if  the 
demand  comes  from  intelligent  workpeople  the  type  will  increase 
in  virility  and  independence. 

University  Extension  Centres  without  workpeople  are  incom- 
plete. There  are  many  such,  but  University  Extension  at  present 
is  of  real  use  to  limited  numbers  of  workpeople,  and  the  great  need 
is  for  strenuous  effort  to  increase  this  usefulness.  University 
education  does  not  mean  the  Oxford  type  or  even  the  Birmingham 
type  ;  it  is  something  greater  than  these.  It  postulates  the  inclusion 
of  the  best,  the  elimination  of  the  worst,  faithful  devotion  to  a  high 
ideal  of  cultured  thought  controlled  by  lofty  character,  and  revealed 
by  the  strenuousness  of  its  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  the  interests 
of  truth. 

This  division  of  our  subject  would  not  be  complete  without 
reference  to  the  work  of  Euskin  College.  Here  working  students 
and  University  men  come  closely  into  association.  Trade  Unions, 
Trades  Councils,  and  Co-operative  Societies  have  supported  the 
college  in  a  manner  which  is  both  gratifying  and  encouraging,  but 
its  fullest  capacity  cannot  be  utilised  unless  more  scholarships  are 
offered  by  working-class  organisations  to  their  members.  As  it  is, 
232  students  have  been  in  residence  at  the  college.  This  means 
232  working-class  units  educated  to  a  higher  plane,  an  asset  to 
working-class  movements  which  does  not  appear  in  balance 
sheets,  but  profoundly  affects  them.  As  a  training  ground  for 
Co-operative  and  Trade  Union  Officials  the  value  of  Euskin  College 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  aims  at  revealing  to  its  sons  a  vision 
of  the  ideal  which,  when  they  go  back  to  their  daily  tasks,  will 
prevent  monotony  of  work  from  becoming  monotony  of  life. 

CONCLUSION. 

Our  survey  is  completed.  The  rise  and  decline  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes  and  People's  Colleges  have  been  noticed.  The  influence 
of  the  University  Extension  movement  has  been  estimated. 
Co-operative  Societies  have  stood  revealed  as  the  only  working- 
class  organisations  which  have  adopted  a  persistent  educational 
policy,  and  whilst  we  have  duly  emphasised  this,  yet  we  have 
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shown  that  the  possibilities  of  work  in  the  future  demand  a  larger 
portion  of  educational  spirit  than  has  yet  been  exemplified.  The 
expectation  that  Trade  Unions  and  Trades  Councils  will  take  a 
larger  share  in  direct  educational  work  in  the  future  has  been  duly- 
recorded.  One  feature  stands  out  clearly,  and  that  is  the  uniform 
success  of  varied  popular  lectures.  Such  often  serve  no  real 
educational  purpose,  hut  if  we  deemed  it  wise  to  construct  a 
curriculum  in  liberal  education  for  workpeople  based  on  the  demand 
of  the  past  it  would  have  to  conform  at  the  outset  to  similar 
conditions.  The  success  of  the  Working  Men's  College  in  London 
has  shown  us  that  the  college  idea,  when  properly  carried  out,  is 
one  to  which  workpeople  may  be  expected  to  respond,  in  common 
with  other  classes.  We  have  deemed  it  wise  to  attempt  to  show 
that  workpeople  have  a  definite  claim  upon  the  Universities,  which 
institutions  cannot  be  expected  to  satisfy  working-class  needs 
unless  the  working-class  mind  is  in  direct  contact  with  them.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  been  careful  to  insist  upon  the  real  ideal  of 
a  University  rather  than  current  expressions  of  it.  There  are  many 
institutions  and  efforts  which  we  have  made  only  slight  mention  of, 
and  some  which  we  have  passed  over  entirely.  Such  would  find 
place  in  a  more  lengthy  survey,  and  after  all  is  said  it  remains  that 
no  educational  effort  of  any  sort  has  been  made  in  England  or 
Scotland  without  direct  effect  being  traceable  upon  working-class 
movements.  We  have  sought  to  isolate  those  in  which  workmen 
as  such  have  taken  part,  and  have  consequently,  unless  this 
intention  be  had  in  mind,  brought  ourselves  under  the  charge  of 
neglecting  much  of  importance.  Generally  our  survey  reveals 
the  striking  fact  that  at  no  time  has  the  desire  for  education  on  the 
part  of  w^orking  people  been  silent.  It  is  pathetic  to  contemplate 
the  decline  and  fall  of  movements  that  promised  permanence ;  it  is 
inspiring  to  see  the  renewed  hope  with  which  educationalists  and 
workpeople  have  begun  the  struggle  again.  In  the  history  of  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day 
there  are  many  names  that  stand  out  brilUantly,  and  innumerable 
names  that  are  lost  altogether. 

As  we  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  past,  the  questions 
of  the  future  rise  before  us,  and  we  find  that  men  of  learning  still 
anxiously  desire  to  join  hands  with  the  sons  of  toil,  hoping  only 
for  the  coming  of  that  great  day  when  ignorance  shall  give  place 
to  knowledge — all  else  insignificant.  The  true  teacher  cares  not 
whom  he  teaches — class,  sex,  creed  are  nothing  to  him.  There  is 
for  him  as  teacher  no  other  aristocracy  than  that  of  intellect. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  work  was  done  under  the 
high  name  of  religion,  and  the  efforts  of  a  Maurice,  a  Vaughan,  a 
Neale,  a  Scott,  were  admittedly  and  avowedly  for  the  glory  of  God. 
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To-day  it  is  recognised  that  learning  purifies  character,  that 
knowledge  induces  sympathy,  that  monotonous  toil  can  be  illumined 
by  the  ''light  of  knowledge"  as  by  the  ''flame  of  freedom." 

Turning  to  existing  institutions,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  predict 
reform  and  consequent  development  in  elementary  schools.  The 
futility  of  a  system  of  cram  is  generally  recognised;  the  adjustment 
of  the  school  to  the  local  needs  is  seen  to  be  a  matter  of  primary 
importance.  Developing  the  capacity  for  thought  in  a  child  and 
nurturing  the  desire  for  knowledge  are  deemed  to  be  more 
important  than  imparting  facts  regardless  of  the  stage  of  mental 
growth.  Many  hopeful  experiments  are  being  made  and  many 
new  theories  of  education  are  being  put  into  practice,  but  so  far 
without  impressing  the  mind  of  the  nation.  The  administrators  at 
the  Board  of  Education  and  at  the  county  and  municipal  offices 
are  confessedly  feeling  their  way.  After  all,  the  improvement  in 
our  elementary  education  will  be  the  direct  result  of  the  general 
elevation  of  the  people,  and  it  is  most  important  that  workpeople 
themselves  should  be  able  to  express  their  needs.  Educational 
legislation  for  workpeople  has  always  been  set  on  foot  by  a  class 
different  from  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Progressive 
educational  legislation  in  future  must  be  preceded  by  larger 
representation  of  workpeople  upon  the  controlling  bodies. 

As  soon  as  some  children  leave  school  they  are  swallowed 
up  in  a  vortex  of  toil,  where  education  is  regarded  rather  as  an 
ornament,  an  unnecessary  virtue,  by  both  employers  and  employed. 
The  greed  of  the  employers,  indeed — the  direct  outcome  of  the 
natural  greed  of  the  people — keeps  the  lads  and  lasses  at  work  to 
an  extent  that  leaves  them  very  little  energy  for  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.     Other  children,  having  opportunity,  neglect  it. 

The  only  remedy,  many  consider,  is  compulsory  evening  school 
education,  and,  strangely  enough,  working  people  who  know  what 
education  means  are  quite  at  one  upon  this  point,  whether  it  be 
Will  Crooks  speaking  of  the  children  in  the  slums,  or  representatives 
of  labour  speaking  m  the  interest  of  skilled  artisans.  The  only 
people  who  doubt  are  the  educationalists  and  the  administrators — 
doubt,  not  as  to  the  necessity  of  compulsion,  but  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  putting  it  into  force.  The  expense  would  be  great,  but 
there  must  come  a  day  when  at  all  costs  England  will  have  to 
pursue  the  education  of  her  people.  In  the  immediate  present 
these  things  are  put  back  because  of  the  financial  burden  imposed 
upon  certain  areas;  it  is  probable  that  the  charge  for  education 
will,  sooner  or  later,  be  defrayed  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer, 
and  under  such  conditions  as  will  decentralise  the  interest.  If  a 
wise  system  of  evening  education  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  could 
be  devised,  and  if  employers  were  compelled  to  shorten  the  hours 
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of  boy  and  girl  labour,  the  possibilities  of  a  universal  working-class 
demand  would  be  more  apparent;  working  men  would  desire 
higher  education  in  larger  numbers,  or  the  educational  wastage 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  youths  of  eighteen  would 
not  have  to  learn  to  count  as  they  learned  a  dozen  years  before. 

When  the  history  of  education  comes  to  be  written,  the  Act  of 
1902,  with  all  its  defects,  will  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  towards 
a  veritable  charter  for  the  people.  Its  provisions  are  not  yet 
realised  in  their  full  force.  Necessary  readjustment  by  succeeding 
Governments  will  be  best  ensured  by  the  construction  of  voluntary 
committees  acting  in  conjunction  with  educational  authorities, 
voicing  needs,  supplementing  efforts,  criticising  supplies,  con- 
structing courses  of  study,  and  stimulating  demand.  It  seems 
quite  clear  that  such  committees,  if  they  are  to  exercise  real  power, 
must  be  composed  of  working  people  and  educationalists  jointly. 

It  was  a  perception  of  this  need  that  induced  certain  working- 
class  educationalists  to  attempt  to  form  a  complete  federation  of 
educational  organisations  and  working-class  movements,  under  the 
name  of  "An  Association  to  Promote  the  Higher  Education  of 
Working  Men,"  now  the  "Workers'  Educational  Association." 
The  attempt  was  immediately  successful,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  national  development  of  working-class  education  is 
being  carefully  encouraged  in  many  parts  of  England  and  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland.  If  the  movement  steadily  pursues  its 
ideal — the  higher  education  of  workpeople — and  learns  from  the 
experience  of  the  past  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present,  if  it 
seizes  all  that  is  best  in  the  Mechanics'  Institutes,  the  Working 
Men's  Colleges,  the  University  Extension  movement,  and  the  new 
University  movement,  and  evolves  for  itself  an  educational 
programme  acceptable  to  working  people,  carrying  on  missionary 
work  at  all  times,  seasons,  and  places,  it  should  not  only  induce  a 
new  attitude  of  mind  towards  national  popular  education,  but 
should  help  to  produce  a  working-class  revival  which  will  lift  the 
education  of  workpeople  to  a  plane  worthy  of  the  opening  years 
of  the  20th  Century. 

It  would  seem  that  working  people  will  respond  more  readily  to 
the  idea  of  a  college  than  to  that  of  an  institute,  a  school,  or  a 
settlement.  A  college  depends  primarily  not  upon  fabric,  but  upon 
the  common  impulse  of  individuals.  All  great  things  are  done  in 
fellowship.  "All  that  is  best  in  the  higher  education  of  the  upper 
classes"  has  been,  as  Sir  Richard  Jebb  points  out,  "the  influence 
on  contemporaries  of  school  friendships,  and  of  college  friendships." 
The  source  of  such  an  influence,  not  in  isolation,  but  in  contact 
with  systems  of  national  education,  should  exist  in  every  town  of 
the  country  for  the  satisfaction  in  the  evening  of  the  highest  desires 
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of  working  men.  It  is  necessary  that,  in  addition  to  technical 
subjects,  every  working  man  should  pursue  to  the  highest  height 
of  his  capability  at  least  one  subject  of  liberal  education.  In 
Matthew  Arnold's  words: — 

Culture  requires  us  to  know  ourselves  and  the  world,  and,  as  a  means  to 
this  end,  we  must  have  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world, 
and  the  harmonious  expansion  of  all  the  powers  which  make  the  beauty  and 
worth  of  human  nature  is  incumbent  upon  every  man. 

The  great  day  of  labour  will  come  when  the  rank  and  file  are  so 
educated,  are  so  harmoniously  expanded,  that  they  normally  and 
naturally  evolve  great  leaders.  The  dull  monotony  of  thought 
which  is  the  direct  outcome  of  monotonous  lives  will  be  transformed 
when  the  illuminating  stream  of  the  best  and  purest  thought  in  the 
world  is  entered  and  added  to  by  workpeople  themselves.  Whatever 
plans,  whatever  institutions  may  be  evolved,  in  all  matters  of 
working-class  education  it  is  a  fundamental  necessity  that  there 
be  no  recognition  of  class,  that  workpeople  pursue  their  object 
side  by  side  with  others  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  a 
factor  which  has  made  so  much  for  the  greatness  of  education 
in  Scotland,  a  factor  which,  in  England,  will  help  to  level  false 
distinctions  of  money  and  of  rank.  Everything  in  life  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  thought,  true  or  false.  True  thought  makes 
all  men  brothers,  and  induces  only  one  aristocracy — that  of 
character. 
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THAT  the  relations  of  Capital  and  Labour  must  adapt 
themselves  to  meet  changing  circumstances  is  a  fact  so 
obvious  one  would  think  as  not  to  require  stating.  We 
live  in  a  world  of  constant  change,  and  have  been  taught 
to  regard  life  itself  as  a  mere  thing  of  "internal  correspondence  to 
external  environment."  Accepting  this,  and  noting  how  conditions 
vary  from  one  generation  to  another,  we  naturally  assume  that  the 
relations  of  Capital  and  Labour,  the  two  essentials  to  the  production 
of  wealth  from  the  land,  should  also  be  subject  to  modification  and 
rearrangement.  Otherwise  atrophy  and  death  must  ensue.  And 
yet,  obvious  as  the  fact  appears,  nothing  is  more  hotly  contested 
than  any  suggestion  that  any  change  is  desirable  or  possible. 
Because  a  certain  relationship  has  existed  during  the  lifetime  of  a 
generation  or  two,  it  is  ignorantly  assumed  that  it  must  always 
have  existed,  and  that,  ergo,  it  must  continue  to  exist  for  all  time 
to  come. 

What  is  the  relation  .that  exists  between  Capital  and  Labour? 
Labour  is  a  living,  active  principle  ;  Capital  being  merely  the  dead 
matter  which  Labour  manipulates.  Obviously  the  living  force 
should  control  the  dead  matter ;  Capital,  moreover,  is  the  oti'^pring 
of  Labour.  To  begin  with  there  can  only  have  been  land,  the 
forces  of  nature,  and  man.  Man,  aided  by  the  forces  of  nature, 
working  upon  the  land  in  process  of  time  evolved  implements  to 
assist  him  in  obtaining  food  from  the  soil,  and  now  these  have 
developed  into  capital.  So  long  as  the  instruments  and  implements 
of  production  remained  primitive  they  were  the  property  of  the 
workman,  and  each  individual  worked  as  he  pleased.  The 
development  of  machine  production  and  the  consequent  growth 
of  the  factory  system  not  only  introduced  new  methods ;  it  also 
created  the  capitalist  class  owning  the  instruments  of  production, 
as  landlords  own  land,  and  an  ever  widening  chasm  was  thus 
opened  between  those  who  labour  and  those  who  own  capital. 

A  very  common  fallacy  is  that  capital  and  brain  power  are 
synonymous  terms.  A  frequent  argument  against  the  Socialist 
position  is  that  but  for  the  capitalist  there  w^ould  be  no  accumulation 
of  capital,  and  no  organisation  or  competent  direction  of  labour, 
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and  that  as  a  consequence  production  would  fall  oft"  and  progress 
come  to  an  end.  In  days  gone  by  there  was  much  truth  in 
this  argument,  but  those  days  have  gone  by  and  for  ever.  The 
Co-operative  movement  and  the  rapidly  growing  system  of  municipal 
trading  are  standing  evidences  of  this.  No  one  seeks  to  minimise 
the  importance  of  brain  power  in  guiding  and  co-ordinating  the 
various  forces  of  labour  so  as  to  secure  intelligent  and  successful 
production.  A  visit  to  any  of  our  great  engineering  establishments 
or  shipbuilding  yards  offers  convincing  proof  of  the  need  for  capable 
administration  ;  but  such  a  visit  also  shows  the  fallacy  underlying 
the  supposition  that  the  capitalist  is  the  brain  power  of  the  concern. 
In  the  case  of  great  limited  liability  companies  (and  these  are  now 
the  owners  of  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  our  industrial  concerns) 
the  shareholder  who  has  invested  his  money  is  the  capitalist,  but 
the  directing  brain  power  is  to  be  found  in  the  manager  and  his 
assistants.  These  men  are  hired  just  as  is  the  most  commonplace 
labourer  in  the  establishment,  and  are,  therefore,  a  portion  of  the 
labour  power,  and  in  no  sense  allied  to  the  capitalist.  Take  the 
Board  of  Directors,  for  example,  of  any  great  railway  company, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  mostly  gentlemen  either  of  title 
or  of  great  wealth,  who  occupy  their  positions  not  in  virtue  of  their 
brains,  but  because  of  their  social  standing  in  society  and  their 
power  to  attract  investors. 

The  factors  necessary  to  production  then,  in  the  order  of  their 
coming,  and  also  of  their  importance,  are  Land,  Labour,  Capital, 
the  latter  being  the  stored  up  production  of  the  wealth  resulting 
from  the  application  of  labour  to  land.  If  wealth  is  to  be  produced 
on  any  large  scale  none  of  these  factors  can  be  dispensed  with ; 
they  are  interdependent  one  upon  the  other,  and  their  harmonious 
co-operation  will  under  all  circumstances  short  of  an  actual  failure 
of  natural  powers — the  going  out  of  the  sun,  for  instance— ensure 
to  any  community  a  full  and  adequate  supply  of  the  necessaries, 
conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  life.  But  that  is  exactly  what  does 
not  happen  in  any  industrial  or  civilised  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

In  Great  Britain  land  and  capital  are  mostly  owned  by  a  small 
select  class,  whilst  the  worker  owns  neither  land  nor  capital.  He 
is  dependent  upon  both  for  an  opportunity  of  working  for  his 
livelihood.  He  belongs  to  what  the  French  call  the  Proletariat, 
meaning  a  disinherited  class,  divorced  from  the  ownership  of  either 
land  or  other  form  of  property.  And  now  let  us  see  how  this 
works  out.  Had  the  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1904  been 
divided  jjer  capita  on  the  share-and-share-alike  basis  so  dear  to  the 
imagination  of  the  anti-Socialists,  it  would  have  worked  out  at 
about  £40  per  head  of  the  population — that  is  to  say,  every  man. 
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woman,  and  child  in  Great  Britain  would  have  had  that  sum  placed 
to  their  credit.  As  the  average  family  number  is  four  and  a  half, 
each  household  would  have  received  under  this  general  division 
£180,  or,  say,  £3.  10s.  a  week.  Further,  were  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  country — that  is  to  say,  its  land,  factories,  workshops, 
railways,  and  store  of  gold,  &c. — to  be  shared  up  in  the  same 
manner,  each  family  of  four  and  a  half  persons  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  £1,350.  These  conclusions  are  reached  from  calculations 
made  by  our  most  eminent  statisticians,  and  from  the  facts  known 
concerning  our  national  income  as  revealed  by  the  income-tax 
returns  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  investigations.  Our 
accumulated  property  is  estimated  to  be  value  for  £11,413,000,000, 
and  our  yearly  national  income  to  be  £1,750,000,000  sterling. 
These  are  stupendous  figures,  and  indicate  a  possible  standard  of 
comfort,  not  to  say  opulence,  which  is  very  consoling  to  those  who 
contemplate  them  in  the  abstract.  This  comforting  feeling  is  not 
lessened  when  we  remember  that  wealth,  and  income  resulting 
from  wealth,  are  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  population  ; 
that  every  year  each  unit  composing  the  nation  is  becoming 
potentially  richer.  The  accumulated  wealth  of  the  nation  increases 
on  the  average  by  £200,000,000  annually,  and,  as  one  would  expect, 
the  income  is  rising  correspondingly,  the  increase  being  probably 
£20,000,000  a  year.  Well  may  the  patriotic  heart  of  every  free-born 
Briton  swell  with  pride  as  he  reads  the  record  of  his  country's 
wealth.  Over-sea  trade  is  swelling  into  ever  more  gigantic 
proportions.  The  property  of  the  country  is  yearly  increasing  in 
value,  and  the  national  income  steadily  going  up.  When,  however, 
we  condescend  to  consider  details  our  pride  somewhat  abates.  It 
is  an  open  question  whether  this  growing  prosperity  does  not 
constitute  our  greatest  national  danger ;  whether  we  are  not  piling 
up  a  burden  which  will  one  day  crush  the  people  under  its  ever 
increasing  weight ;  nay,  in  fact,  whether  it  is  not  already  more  of 
a  curse  than  a  blessing. 

The  moment  we  turn  our  attention  away  from  the  figures 
which  show  how  rich  and  prosperous  we  are,  as  a  nation,  and 
begin  to  look  at  the  conditions  under  which  the  masses  of  the 
people  live,  we  emerge,  as  it  were,  from  a  fool's  paradise  and  enter 
a  chamber  of  horrors.  There  are  15,000,000  wage  earners,  every 
one  a  wealth  producer,  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  total  sum  paid  in 
wages  when  working  full  time  averages  a  trifle  over  17s.  per 
worker  per  week.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  the  total  sum  paid 
as  wages  were  divided  equally  among  the  actual  workers  17s.  6d. 
would  be  the  "share"  which  each  would  receive.  On  any 
given  day,  during  the  winter  months  in  particular,  and  during 
a   spell    of  good   trade,    one    million    men    and  women   could  be 
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found  who  are  "honestly  desirous  of  obtaining  work,  but  are 
temporarily  unemployed  from  causes  over  which  they  have  no 
control,"  to  quote  the  language  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  of  last  session.  In  times  of  acute  depression  the  number 
will  increase  to  two  millions.  The  period  during  which  they 
are  unemployed  will  vary  from  six  weeks  to  six  months  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  according  to  their  occupation,  the  state 
of  trade,  or  whether  the  winter  is  mild  or  severe.  When 
trade  is  bad,  as  it  has  been  recently,  though  now  rapidly 
improving,  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  working-class  population 
will  be  on  short  time,  which  means  short  wages.  Facts  like  these 
explain  why  one-third  of  the  population  are  always  in  poverty, 
and  why  two  millions  of  people  are  yearly  reduced  to  the  last 
degrading  extremity  of  accepting  pauper  relief.  They  also,  in  the 
main,  explain  why  we  have  twenty-four  thousand  lunatics  in  1905 
for  every  sixteen  thousand  we  had  in  1895.  They  also  throw  a 
lurid  light  upon  the  slums  and  the  warrens  which  the  poor  inhabit, 
and  offer  a  key  wherewith  to  read  the  riddle  of  crime,  drankenness, 
and  vice  among  the  poor.  When  they  are  thriftless,  or  even  vicious 
and  criminal,  they  are  but  conforming  to  the  natural  laws  of 
adaptation  and  environment.  Were  they  sober  and  thrifty  and 
spiritual  minded,  they  would  die  under  the  conditions  in  which 
they  are  compelled  to  live. 

It  w^as  at  one  time  assumed  that  a  change  in  the  form  of 
Government  would  in  some  mysterious  way  rid  us  of  poverty,  and 
for  a  time  Bepublicanism  was  popular  as  a  political  creed.  But 
that  delusion  has  gone.  My  friend,  Mr.  Eobert  Hunter,  of  New 
York,  whose  little  volume  on  "Poverty"  has  been  so  much  in 
evidence  of  late,  said  to  an  interviewer  the  other  day: — 

The  census  (U.S.A.)  of  1890  shows  that  3,523,730,  or  IS'l  per  cent,  of  all 
the  workers  over  ten  years  of  age,  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  were 
unemployed  a  part  of  the  time  during  that  year.  The  figures  are,  however, 
criticised  by  the  census  of  1900  as  incomplete.  In  the  last  census  the  number 
found  to  be  unemployed  at  some  time  during  the  year  was  6,468,904,  or  22"3  per 
cent,  of  all  the  workers  over  ten  years  of  age,  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 
Thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  male  workers  unemployed,  or  2,069,546  persons, 
were  idle  from  four  to  six  months  of  the  year.  These  figures  are  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  for  all  industries,  including  agriculture.  In 
manufacturing  alone  the  unemployment  rose  to  27 "2  per  cent,  of  all  the 
workers. 

Kepublicanism  in  the  United  States  has  not,  therefore,  solved  the 
unemployed  problem. 

In  the  volume  already  referred  to  the  same  writer  makes  a 
careful  and  elaborate  analysis  of  the  material  available,  official  and 
other,  for  throwing  light  on  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  reaches 
the   conclusion   that   there   are,    on    a    **  conservative    estimate," 
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10,000,000  persons  in  America  living  in  perpetual  poverty  as  a 
result  of  their  low  earnings  when  employed  and  the  irregularity 
of  their  employment.  Dealing  with  the  city  of  New  York  alone, 
he  writes: — 

From  the  figures  published  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  it  is  fair  to 
estimate  that  not  less  than  14  per  cent,  of  the  i)eople  in  New  York  City  were 
in  distress  during  the  three  years  1897,  1898,  1899.  On  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  evictions  in  1908  it  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  not  less  than 
14  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  New  York  were  in  distress  at  some  time  during  the 
year.  Pauper  burials  would  indicate  a  similar  percentage.  All  of  these  figures 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  not  less  than  60,000  families  were  sufficiently 
hard  pressed,  during  any  one  of  the  seven  years  from  1897  to  1905,  to  find  it 
necessary  either  to  depend  upon  charity  for  relief  or  to  suffer  in  want.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  feel  that  a  lower  estimate  would  be  warranted, 
and  any  person  desirous  of  looking  honestly  and  fairly  at  these  facts  would,  I 
believe,  draw  a  similar  conclusion. 

Not  only  is  the  United  States  of  America  a  Eepublic;  it  is 
also  a  highly  protected  country,  but  Republicanism,  even  when 
combined  with  Protection,  is  evidently  no  remedy  for  poverty. 
Did  space  permit  or  occasion  demand  I  could  quote  statistics 
relating  to  other  countries  showing  that  in  these  also  there  is  a 
poverty  bog  which  is  not  only  not  being  drained  but  is  increasing 
in  extent  with  each  succeeding  generation.  Everywhere  we  see 
wealth  accumulating  whilst  men  are  decaying. 

The  explanation  of  this  strange  phenomenon  is  to  be  found  in 
the  growth  of  property.  It  may  be,  as  the  old  economists  and 
philosophers  alleged,  that  .property  is  the  outward  sign  manual  of 
civilisation  and  progress.  It  may  be  so,  I  say,  and  yet  my  statement 
still  remains  true.  Until  quite  recently  property  was  held  to  mean 
private  possessions  ;  we  now  know  that  it  means  nothing  of  the 
kind,  that  property  may  be  either  private  or  public,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  reaUse  that  whilst  private  property  in  land  and 
capital  is  the  cause  of  our  trouble  public  property  in  these 
indispensables  is  the  remedy.  With  land  increasing  in  value  and 
capital  in  quantity  the  tribute  which  their  owners  are  able  to 
extort  from  the  people  is  3'early  becoming  relatively  greater  to  the 
total  amount  of  wealth  produced.  In  1867  the  national  income 
was  estimated  to  be  £814,000,000,  of  which  11,000.000  workers 
received  in  wages  £325,000,000,  or  40  per  cent.  Of  the  whole,  the 
balance  of  60  per  cent,  going  in  ren|  and  interest ;  in  1904  the 
income  was  £1,750,000,000,  of  which  15,000,000  workers  only 
received  £655,000,000,  which  is  less  than  40  per  cent.  The  tribute 
which  the  owners  of  property  exacted  from  labour  in  1867  for  the 
use  of  their  land  and  capital  was  £489,000,000,  or,  say,  £44  per 
worker;  in  1904  they  took  £1,095,000,000,  which  is  £73  per 
worker.     To  put  it  in  another  way,  in  1867   the  worker,  on  an 
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average,  earned  £30  for  himself  and  £44  for  his  landlord  and 
employer  ;  in  1904  he  earns  £45  for  himself  but  has  to  produce 
£73  for  his  landlord  and  master.  The  cost  of  living,  particularly 
rent  and  money  spent  on  travelling  to  and  from  work,  has  materially 
increased  in  this,  interval.  During  the  four  years  1900-4  the 
earnings  of  the  working  class  were  reduced  by  over  £40,000,000. 
This  includes  not  only  actual  reductions  in  wages  but  deductions 
for  short  time  and  unemployment.  During  the  same  period  the 
rich  paid  income  tax  on  an  increased  income  of  £45,000,000.  The 
current  year,  which  saw  the  state  of  trade  so  bad  that  the 
Government  was  forced  to  pass  the  Unemployed  Act,  saw  also  an 
increase  in  the  incomes  of  the  rich  of  £20,000,000  over  1904.  That 
is  to  say,  each  worker,  man,  woman,  and  child,  has  had  to  find  an 
additional  25s.  this  year  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  £200,000,000 
w^hich  was  last  year  added  to  our  "  national  wealth."  We  are 
paying  £44,000,000  a  year  to  landlords  for  permission  to  gro\^^  the 
relatively  small  quantity  of  food  which  they  permit  us  to  grow 
upon  their  land,  and,  w^ere  we  dependent  upon  the  homeland  for 
the  whole  of  our  food  supply,  the  amount  of  the  tribute  would  be 
quadrupled.  Each  inhabitant  of  the  metropolis  pays,  on  the  average, 
£3  a  year  to  the  landlords  upon  whose  land  London  is  built. 
And  so  the  weary  tale  proceeds.  The  owners  of  land  and  capital 
are  like  the  robber  barons  of  old,  who  extorted  toll  from  all  who 
used  the  mountain  passes  through  which  travellers  had  to  go.  The 
nation  is  being  not  merely  robbed  but  bled  white  by  its  property 
owners.  Whilst  the  entire  savings  of  the  working  class,  who 
constitute  90  per  cent,  of  the  nation,  do  not  amount  to  £500,000,000, 
of  which  a  large  part  is  insurances  against  trade  depression,  sickness, 
or  old  age,  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  own  £11,413,000,000. 

The  deduction  which  I  make  from  the  foregoing  considerations 
of  facts  is  that  private  property  is  in  the  nature  of  a  vampire  which 
has  fastened  on  the  vitals  of  the  nation,  and  is  draining  it  of  its 
life's  blood.  Sooner  or  later  one  of  two  things  must  happen :  either 
the  monster  must  be  choked  off  or  the  nation  will  die.  And  what 
is  true  of  Great  Britain  is  equally  true  of  every  other  industrial 
nation.  Wealth  is  being  allowed  to  accumulate  more  rapidly  than 
is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  production,  and,  in  consequence, 
is  becoming  mor6  and  more  of  an  incumbrance.  Fatty  degeneration 
best  describes  the  condition^into  which  the  industrial  nations  are 
drifting.  The  workers  are  being  starved  and  overburdened  whilst 
their  masters  seek  in  vain  for  fresh  outlets  for  their  surplus  capital. 
Could  one  hundred  millions  a  year  be  taken  out  of  profits  and 
added  to  the  wage  bill  of  our  country,  and  could  landlordism  be 
held  in  check  and  prevented  from  swallowing  it  up  in  rent,  trade 
would  be  permanently  improved  by  that  amount,  the  unemployed 
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would  be  absorbed  into  the  ranks  of  the  employed,  and  prosperity 
would  flow  like  a  mighty  river.  But  the  system  under  which  we 
permit  land  and  capital  to  be  held  as  private  property  not  only 
makes  this  impossible,  but  works  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction. 
Each  year  sees  the  drain  upon  labour  increase  in  volume,  both 
relatively  and  actually,  and  from  this  consequence  of  private  property 
in  land  and  capital  there  is  no  escape.  I  need  not  point  out  the 
menace  which  the  grow^th  of  great  wealth  in  few  hands  is  to  our 
liberties  as  citizens.  Money  commands  service,  and  already  the 
daily  press  of  England  is  being  bought  and  sold  as  the  interests  of 
this  or  that  set  of  financiers  demands.  Political  parties  are  to  a 
large  extent  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  kings  and 
emperors  of  high  finance,  and  their  policy  is  being  shaped  to  serve 
their  interests.  As  the  Trust  develops,  not  only  the  workers,  but 
the  business  and  professional  classes,  wnll  find  themselves  compelled 
to  don  the  liveries  of  one  or  another  of  the  great  firms  as  a  condition 
of  being  allowed  to  live  in  the  land  w^hich  gave  them  birth.  That 
the  picture  is  neither  fanciful  nor  overdrawn  recent  events  at  home 
and  revelations  abroad  amply  prove. 

All  this  is  taking  place  in  the  name  of  individualism.  The 
theory  upon  which  it  is  based  is  that  each  individual  should  be 
free  to  seek  his  own  welfare  in  the  way  he  deems  best,  and  that  in 
the  clash  of  warring  interests  the  happiness  of  all  will  be  secured 
and  the  best  will  come  to  the  top.  Alas  for  the  reality !  The  fact 
is  we  are  attempting  the  impossible.  We  still  set  up  the  fiction 
that  all  are  free  to  do  as  they  please  when  we  know  that  none 
are  free.  A  human  being  cannot  be  treated  as  if  he  were  an 
isolated  unit  independent  of  his  surroundings.  The  poor  are  not 
free.  They  are  not  free  to  work ;  they  dare  not  beg ;  to  sleep  on 
the  highway  is  a  crime,  and  to  attempt  suicide  is  equally  so. 
Business  men  are  not  free.  They  are  bound  by  the  conditions  of 
the  market  and  the  state  of  trade  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the 
workshop  men  are  not  free,  but  are  bound  by  regulations  and 
conditions  of  employment  of  the  most  stringent  order.  The 
freedom  which  individualists  prate  of  simply  does  not  exist. 
Slowly  but  steadily  the  truth  is  being  driven  home  to  us  that 
society  is  a  unit,  and  that  until  society  is  free  there  can  be  no 
freedom  for  its  individual  members.  The  conditions  w'hich  alone 
can  give  us  a  free  people  are  that  property,  other  than  personal 
belongings,  shall  cease  to  be  private  and  become  common,  that 
land  and  capital  shall  be  made  a  public  trust  and  work  a  social 
service.  Under  such  conditions  no  one  need  call  another  master. 
Personal  possessions  might  then  be  accumulated  to  the  extent  of 
anyone's  bent  and  opportunity  of  acquirement,  but  these  possessions 
could  not  be  used  in  turn  to  enslave  some  other  individual.     It  is 
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the  private  ownership  of  land  and  capital  which  is  responsible  for 
every  one  of  the  evils  with  which  modern  society  is  afflicted.  I 
use  the  words  every  one  advisedly,  for  the  experience  of  the  ages 
has  shown  that  until  the  problem  of  man's  material  environment 
has  been  satisfactorily  solved  his  mental  powers  and  spiritual 
nature  remain  almost  undeveloped.  It  is  reasons  such  as  these 
which  are  driving  the  nations  irresistibly  towards  Socialism  and 
enlisting  in  its  ranks  not  merely  those  of  large  heart  and  generous 
mind,  but  also  many  of  the  best  and  brightest  intellects  in  the 
world.  Liberty  and  equality  form  between  them  the  Holy  Grail 
of  which  mankind  is  ever  in  quest,  and  property  offends  against 
both.  Christ  saw  this  clearly,  and  sought  to  win  the  race  to  a 
simple  natural  life  in  which  private  property  should  have  no  place. 
To  this  the  world  must  come  in  the  end.  **  Property  is  theft,"  said 
Proudhon.  But  property  is  more  than  theft;  it  is  the  curse  of  the 
race,  and,  if  I  may  conclude  with  a  paradox,  it  is  this — that  the 
true  uses  of  property  will  never  be  known  until  property  has  been 
abolished. 
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PAET  I. 

IT  is  convenient  to  commence  this  paper  by  repeating  a  few 
important  facts  from  the  recprds  of  our  early  times.  Of  these 
the  feudal  system — established  by  William  the  Conqueror — 
may  be  mentioned  first.  It  lasted,  as  readers  know,  through 
several  centuries  ;  and  side  by  side  grew^the  mediaeval  gilds,  which 
established  restrictions  on  artisans  by  means  of  apprenticeship  laws. 
The  enclosure  of  land  began  in  the  year  1235,  followed  by  further 
enclosures  fifty  years  later,  and  to  students  of  the  land  question  these 
two  dates  are  of  great  consequence.  Meanwhile  on  the  Continent 
the  "Hansa"  organisation  arose,  and  from  about  the  year  1370 
was  the  one  force  which  kept  commerce  afloat  outside  our  own 
exertions;  along  with  that  growth  began  that  series  of  religious 
persecutions  which  founded  England's  future  glory,  driving  to 
our  shores  multitudes  of  industrial  artisans,  who  introduced 
various  manufactures,  and  whose  descendants  were  the  great 
British  merchants  of  subsequent  history.  Our  Parliament, 
however,  for  several  reasons,  was  at  this  juncture  transferring 
much  of  the  power  from  craftsmen,  nominally  if  not  actually,  and 
a  striking  evidence  of  these  intentions  is  seen  in  the  Statute  of 
Labourers,  and  other  Acts  in  the  years  1351,  1388,  1390,  and  1156. 
Before,  in  1315,  a  labourer  was  earning  an  average  wage  of  £3.  15s. 
per  year — ample  at  the  time ;  and  by  1348  this  rose  to  £3.  18s. 
Improvements  in  industrial  conditions  were  continuous,  and  many 
authorities  consider  that  the  workman  was  really  well  off  from 
the  year  1400  until  the  end  of  that  century.  It  is  evident,  on 
investigation,  that  a  working  man  could  procure  enough  for  his 
family  for  a  year  by  fifteen  to  twenty  weeks'  work,  and  in  many 
cases  of  most  capable  artisans  in  ten  to  thirteen  weeks.  Thus  it  has 
been  said,  probably  rightly  so,  that  the  labourer  gradually  became 
the  yeoman,  and  the  yeoman  a  capitalist,  and  that  these  people 
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broke  the  despotism  of  the  Tudors  in  a  dramatically  short  time. 
But  there  was  disaster  yet  to  follow,  for  in  the  early  days  of 
the  next  century — the  sixteenth — the  independent  position  of  the 
industrial  community  was  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the 

DEBASING  OF  THE  CURRENCY 

for  the  debts  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  had  to  be  remedied  long  after 
by  Elizabeth.  In  a  brief  period  the  real  value  of  money  dropped 
to  one-third;  prices  were  correspondingly  trebled,  and  there  was 
no  rehef  from  this  desperate  position  owing  to  the  statutes 
regulating  wages,  already  mentioned,  which  were  now  put  into 
force  with  a  firmness  of  purpose  occasioned  solely  by  the 
astounding  economic  position  created.  Even  when  these  laws 
were  found  utterly  impracticable  they  were  repealed  only  to  leave 
the  fixing  of  wages  in  the  hands  of  magistrates.  Hastening  this 
decline  in  the  general  position  of  the  working  nation  was  the  law 
for  apprentices  in  1563,  which  w^as  possibly  the  most  monstrous 
Act  of  the  age,  as  it  simply  made  the  justices  the  despots  of  their 
districts.  Its  harmful  effects  were  intensified  by  the  introduction 
of  what  was  known — and  still  is  known — as  "common"  law%  that 
is,  laws  passed  from  on'e  judge  to  another,  not  sanctioned  by 
Parliament,  but  supposed  to  be  inferences  from  some  already  on 
the  statute  book,  plus  the  application  of  equity  and  common  sense. 
Altogether  the  condition  of  the  people  in,  say,  1585,  was  bad,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  settlement  of  new  towns  by  the  persecuted 
foreigners  who — for  instance — opened  up  Halifax  in  1537,  and 
Norwich  in  1567,  and  for  the  inventions  in  connection  with 
navigation  from,  say,  1492,  historians  would  have  had  a  much  worse 
record  to  hand  us,  their  posterity.  Mean\vhile  the  disappearance 
of  the  yeoman  had  begun,  owdng  to  enclosures  again  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  until  the  days  of  the  revolution  they 
were  still  a  great  factor  in  social  life  and  the  backbone  of 

Cromwell's  army, 
in  fine  contrast  to  contemporary  France,  w^ith  its  impoverished 
quasi-nobility,  and  Germany's  two  sharply-divided  classes,  who 
w^ere  socially  mid  legally  separated.  A  little  later  our  shipping 
obtained  a  great  impetus  from  the  Navigation  Acts,  until  the 
commencement  of  the  long  war  with  France  from  1689  to  1713. 
But  at  its  conclusion  there  was  another  cycle  of  improved 
conditions,  notwithstanding  that  from  then  the  enclosing  of  land 
was  again  commenced  and  spread  through  the  succeeding  fifty 
years.  During  this  period  the  potato  and  turnip  became  common 
food,  and  the  wages  of  a  country  labourer  reached  8s.  a  week, 
artisans  getting  about  12s.  A  workman's  cottage  always  had  a 
half-acre  of  land  around  it,  for  which  the  rent  was  but  9d.  a  week. 
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Bread  was  5d.  a  four-pound  loaf;  meat,  3^d. ;  and  butter,' 6^d.  a 
pound.  In  London  rent  was  scarcely  Is.  6d.  a  week  for  a  cottage. 
The  hosiery  business  was  now  in  the  process  of  concentration. 
The  ribbon  industry  was  fairly  established,  and  Sheffield  was  a 
sreat  town ;  altogether  our  England,  under  the  direction  of 
Walpole,  and  the  French,  under  Fleury,  were  shaping  the  course 
of  trade  of  the  world.  Spain  w^as  no  longer  a  force,  Germany 
was  disunited,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  were  of  little  account, 
while  we  had  superseded  the  Dutch,  and  our  enormous  trading 
companies — the  East  India,  Levant,  Eussian,  and  South  Sea — 
were  almost  monopolising  external  trade  in  their  respective  spheres 
of  influence.  But  we  had  now  reached  the  days  when  our  country 
started  on  a  new  path,  and  was  to  pass  through  a  change — 
peaceful,  but  the  greatest  commercially  which  has  ever  been  the 
'destiny  of  any  land.  It  was  the  time  of  Adam  Smith — first  of 
giants  in  English  economics — and  of  Kay,  Watt,  Arkwright,  and 
others  who  had  given  their  inventions  which  were  to  quickly 
draw  our  people  from  the  country  sides,  soon  to  cause  the 
entire  disappearance  of  the  old  stolid  yeoman.  The  whole  industry 
of  the  country  was  on  the  eve  of  new  conditions  which  made  the 
glory  of  our  nation,  placing  a  pinnacle  of  fame  at  every  corner  of 
the  earth  for  the  Englishman;  but  for  our  people  in  the  industrial 
class  at  home  the  future  was  set  in  gloom  and  squalor,  the  evil 
of  the  sweating  den  was  bred,  the  vexed  problem  of  housing  had 
commenced,  and  the  days  of  the  white  slaves  were  with  us  ere 
Brougham  could  deal  his  great  blow  at  the  slave  trade  abroad. 
Men  and  women  and  children  found  their  old  conditions  altered  to 
one  of  relentless  work  or  starvation;  working  for  an  increasing 
competition,  the  rapid  migration  of  men  and  w^omen,  and  a  race 
rooted  up  by  the  steam  engine,  the  spinning-jenny,  and  the 
power-loom.  Important  laws — those  of  Corporation,  Settlement, 
and  Apprenticeship — were  forgotten  in  the  stress  of  the  time,  the 
period  of  fortune-making;  and  riots  here  and  there  were  of  no 
avail  against  the  inevitable  march  of  science  with  the  coming  of 
the  railway  and  the  steamship. 

In  opening  this  subject  it  was  thought  necessary  to  briefly 
touch  upon  the  conditions  existing  in  older  times,  and  on  a  few 
features  of  the  ages  leading  to  the  later  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century — the  period  of  the  incoming  of  industriahsm  as  known  to 
readers.  One  reason  was  that  w^e  often  hear  a  wish  expressed  for 
the  "good  old  times,"  and  it  is  interesting  to  have  even  a  scanty 
knowledge  of  what  those  times  must  have  been.  Another  reason 
was  a  desire  to  suggest  that  no  basis  for  comparison  became  possible 
between  the  present  and  the  past,  the  entire  circumstances  being 
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SO  totally  different.  But  that  remarkable  series  of  inventions  from 
the  year  1738  lifted  our  country  at  one  master  stroke  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  world,  perhaps  not  territorially  (although  that 
would  be  mainly  right),  but  with  a  greater  effect,  that  of  trade  ; 
for  all  the  world  soon  became  our  debtors,  we  ruled  the  oceans 
with  our  maritime,  and  our  finances  were  felt  by  every  responsible 
council  on  the  globe.  The  year  named  commenced  an  epoch 
unrivalled  by  our  countrymen  or  other  peoples  in  history,  and 

WE    so    MAGNIFICENTLY    LED    COMMERCE 

near  and  far,  increasing  our  hold  as  years  went  on,  that  to  this  day 
no  other  nation  has  superseded  the  gigantic  industries  of  these 
islands.  So  that  to  compare  the  working  conditions  at  home  and 
abroad  we  are  driven  to  a  late  period  for  the  proper  beginning  of 
our  story,  since  by  even,  say  1800,  there  was  no  industrialism ' 
worthy  the  name  in  any  country  excepting  our  own.  There  is, 
however,  a  continual  link  at  home,  representing  the  same  phase, 
from  the  days  of  Arkwright  to  the  present,  and  in  order  to  grasp 
our  existing  status  we  may  hurriedly  point  out  several  by-factors 
produced  by  the  factory  regime.  In  a  word,  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  our  industry  date  from  150  years  ago. 

Toynbee  and  Marshall  have  dwelt  on  these  at  length,  showing 
that,  besides  the  industrial,  we  have  had  economic  and  social 
changes.  There  came  the  new  relationship — a  capitalist  and  his 
workman ;  not  the  capitalist  of  Tudor  times,  the  successor  of  the 
yeoman,  but  the  master  men  who  began  to  heap  colossal  wealth, 
and  supported  the  armies  of  Central  Europe,  from  which  signal 
fact  came  the  doctrine  that 

LABOUR   REQUIRES    THE    SUPPORT    OF    CAPITAL. 

The  Poor  Law  had  done  its  years  of  "aid "-mischief  and  was 
awaiting  the  great  reform,  although  strictly  this  applied  more  to 
the  depleted  country  districts  ;  and  the  congregating  of  men  within 
hmited  areas — in  other  words,  the  building  of  factory  towns — led 
the  way  to  a  change  in  their  minds  and  habits  which  originated 
many  subsequent  movements.  The  substituting  of  machines  for 
"men"  at  once  placed  the  workman  at  the  bottom  strata  of  the 
social  ladder;  he  was  henceforth  looked  on  as  a  mere  "hand"  in 
that  great  and  complex  mechanism,  and  was  the  product  of  that 
"free  competition"  which  Was  predicted  by  Adam  Smith,  and 
perpetuated  by  other  great  and  subsequent  writers.  No  longer 
bound  to  an  employer  by  personal  ties,  the  "human  nexus"  was 
displaced,  in  the  words  of  Carlyle,  by  a  "cash  nexus,"  which  forced 
upon  him  a  relationship  with  his  fellows,  developing  in  turn  the 
formation  of  Friendly  Societies  and  Trade  Unions,  and  later  on  of 
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Co-operative  Societies.  This  new  spirit  of  association  was  viewed 
with  alarm  by  the  Governments,  and  Acts  were  numerous 
prohibiting  combination  for  purposes  of  obtaining  better  wages. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  exertions  of 

FRANCIS    PLACE 

and  others,  these  were  one  by  one  modified,  although  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  associations  were  legally  recognised.  Meanwhile 
the  Governments  were  moved  by  the  alarming  reports  upon  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  people,  and  as  a  sequel  we  obtained  the 
great  Health  Act  of  1819,  and  the  first  factory  laws,  so  stubbornly 
resisted  in  the  Commons  on  the  grounds  of  individual  liberty. 
Further,  as  we  have  said,  our  foreign  friends  were  commercially 
sleeping.  In  our  first  efibrt  we  gave  the  world  a  succession  of 
great  inventors,  which  started  us  upon  the  new  epoch  with  an 
aggressiveness  spurred  on  by  our  old  love  of  conquest;  and  beside 
this  advantage  on  the  Continent  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprise  were  paralysed  for  years,  the  whole  place  being  a 
vibrating  battle  ground.  There  was  a  period  of  internal  unrest 
in  consequence,  perhaps  inevitable,  and  Napoleon  doubtless  cleared 
Europe  of  a  great  and  dangerous  feudalism,  allow^ing,  in  after 
years,  the  countries  to  develop  naturally  by  the  free  effort  and 
will  of  their  peoples.  Contemporaneous  was  the  birth  of  America 
as  an  independent  country,  a  neighbour,  destined  in  a  little  time 
to  copy  our  advance,  following  the  trail  of  our  inventors,  until,  in 
recent  years,  we  look  there  rather  than  among  ourselves  for  new 
ideas.  By  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle  between  France  and 
Germany  the  chance  was  opened  to  industrial  Europe,  accentuated 
by  the  unifying  of  the  Germans  under  that  statesman  of  great 
schemes, 

BISMARCK, 

who,  although  consolidating  his  countrymen  actually  for  imperial 
purposes,  had  given  a  tremendous  start  to  their  industries  as  the 
direct  sequel — almost  rivalling  the  cycle  of  prosperity  following  in 
America  upon  the  ashes  of  the  Civil  War.  Actually  the  commencing 
point  of  comparison  between  industrial  conditions  here  and 
elsewhere  must  and  can  only  be  from  this  period — 1860  to  1870. 
Before,  there  may  be  said  to  have  been  no  definite  policies 
abroad,  due  to  wars  and  political  unrest.  Thus,  whether  we  have 
improved,  and  whether  the  conditions  elsewhere  are  better,  and 
how  one  compares  with  the  other,  must  cover  a  period  of  about 
forty  years.  To  trace  further  back  leaves  us  entirely  upon  our 
own  shores,  to  talk  of  our  fathers  in  the  days  of  Eicardo  or 
Eobert  Owen,  or  of  the  growth  of  Free  Trade  principles; 
connecting  links  truly,  and  a  series  of  unbroken  gain.      Popular 
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liberty  varied  in  degree ;  but  from  a  view  of  industrial  conditions 
the  record  would  show  a  great  and  general  advancement  with 
each  generation,  the  son  ahead  of  the  father,  and  the  sum  of 
the  nation's  wealth  reaching  vast  dimensions.  We  should  find 
again  in  our  search  the  dark  days  in  1840,  when,  for  illustration, 
Liverpool  housed  a  seventh  of  its  population  in  7,800  cellars, 
serving  39,000  persons,  or  the  same  time  in  Manchester,  where 
10,400  people  were  altogether  without  furniture,  and  Eochdale 
with  its  thousands  earning  (and  trying  to  exist  on)  less  than  2s. 
per  week.  We  should  see  that  whereas  in  1800  the  average  wage 
per  head  of  population  was  £12,  to-day  it  is  £42.  We  should  note 
the  enormous  grow^th  of  people,  from  6,000,000  in  1750  to  42,700,000 
last  year.  Our  export  returns  of  home  produce  would  show  that 
in  1848  they  equalled  38s.  per  head,  and  in  1904,  141s. ;  and  that 
our  total  imports  and  exports,  w^hich  in  the  year  1846  amounted  to 
£133,600,000,  now  reach  the  colossal  figure  of  £922,000,000.  The 
taxation  upon  a  working  man's  income  meanwhile  had  been 
gradually  falling  from  50  per  cent,  in  1834  to  10  per  cent.'''  recently, 
and  we  should  see  that  the  year?;  from  1815  to  1904  had  recorded 
the  departure  for  other  lands  of  over  16,000,000  of  our  people, 
whilst  the  most  momentous  of  all  would  be  the  growth  of  our 
steam  tonnage,  which  in  1830  was  21,600,  but  last  year  35,000,000. 
Of  Eailways,  of  Friendly  Societies,  Trade  Unions,  Co-operative 
Societies,  and  other  indications  of  decades  of  remarkable  progress 
ample  facts  exist,  and  we  should  no  longer  mourn  the  "good  old 
days,"  but  with  hearts  renewed  for  the  struggle  w^ould  again  put 
shoulder  and  muscle  into  the  fight  for  the  betterment  of  those  who 
through  ages  have  toiled  but  with  ill  reward. 


PAET  II. 

What  has  factory  legislation  done  to  improve  conditions 
generally?  How  far  have  Trade  Unions  been  a  living  force,  and 
able  to  increase  the  wages  of  their  members  ?  And  what  good  has 
come  by  the  operation  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  ?  These 
questions  arise  on  a  review  of  industrial  prosperity,  but  plainly  no 
sharp  division  is  possible,  attributing  so  much  gain  to  the  trio 
named,  and  so  much  to  a  nation's  trade  policy,  to  education,  and 
to  such  influences  as  Friendly  Societies  and  Co-operative  Societies. 
But  we  can  indicate  some  effects,  and,  to  take  the  factories  first,  it 
is  needful  to  point  out  at  the  commencement  that  there  are  other 
labour^  laws   in;;;  almost   every   country   beside   those   controlling 

*  Indirect  taxation  according  to  the  latest  estimate. 
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factories  specially.  In  the  main,  though,  factory  legislation  has 
everywhere  comprised  most  of  the  labour  portion  of  the  statutes, 
in  some  cases  bringing  within  its  purview  businesses  really  not 
factories,  and  we  may  also  recollect  that  a  large  part  of  the  people — 
many  who  are  outside  modern  industrialism,  e.g.,  in  agriculture — 
have  been  ahvays  excluded  from  the  scope,  or  almost  so,  of  all 
labour  laws.  So  that  we  may  reasonably  take  the  factory  legislation, 
in  an  abridged  survey  like  the  present  one,  as  representing — or 
reflecting — the  general  domestic  policies  of  the  several  Legislatures. 
Our  own  factory  laws  were  founded  by  the  elder  Sir  Eobert  Peel, 
and,  years  after,  the  principle  of  restricting  the  employment  of 
children  was  put  in  force.  In  certain  types  of  factories  work  was 
prohibited  to  children  under  nine  years,  and  the  hours  of  labour 
of  those  below  sixteen  were  limited  to  twelve  a  day.  The  next 
great  step  was  Lord  Althorp's  Act,  which  brought  in  a  distinction 
between  children  and  young  persons,  and  the  attendance  of  the 
former  at  school  was  made  compulsory,  thus  bringing  into  vogue 
the  "  half-time  "  system.  The  Act  also  extended  the  several  statutes 
to  all  kinds  of  factories,  and  appointed  factory  inspectors.  The 
succeeding  move  was  by  Peel  the  younger,  in  1844,  who  fixed 
the  hours  of  labour  of  children  to  six  and  a  half  per  day,  and 
brought  women  under  the  laws ;  and  three  years  later  came  the 
famous  Ten  Hours  Act.  Nothing  of  consequence  followed  for 
several  sessions,  but  we  could  boast  of  the  series  of  enactments  just 
enumerated  ere  the  period — say  from  1864 — when  we  commence 
to  compare  our  conditions  with  those  abroad.  And  it  so  happens 
that  that  year  began  a  new  era,  for  from  then  the  Legislature 
included  all  industrial  workplaces  under  the  legislation  defined 
for  factories.  But  that  vast  concession  did  not  please  everybody, 
and  by  three  years  later  it  was  checked,  to  be  supplanted  by 
a  law  saying  that  a  factory  was  any  place  where  manufacturing 
was  carried  on  and  where  fifty  or  more  persons  were  employed. 
At  the  same  time  a  workshop  was  construed  to  mean  any  place 
where  a  handicraft  was  practised  and  a  child,  young  person, 
or  a  woman  was  employed.  The  Act  of  1878  codified  the 
two  branches — factories  and  workshops — and  the  next  law  of 
general  concern  dates  from  the  year  1891.  Therein  were  provisions 
respecting  sanitation,  meal-hours,  fire,  unhealthy  and  dangerous 
trades,  hohdays,  and  accidents.  The  following  session  gave  a  law 
to  regulate  the  employment  of  young  persons  in  shops  and  stores, 
and  in  1895  another  factory  law  dealt  with — or  toliched  upon — 
overcrowding,  the  sweating  system,  overtime  of  women  and  young 
persons,  and  special  regulations  were  laid  down  for  labour  in  docks, 
laundries,  and  in  tenement  factories.  The  last  Act  was  passed  in 
the  year  1901.     By  that  several  earher  statutes  were  repealed,  and 
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the  measure  made  the  law  of  these  days  for  sanitation,  overcrowding, 
ventilation,  drainage,  prevention  of  accidents,  and  escape  from  fire. 
In  a  few  words,  to  sum  up  the  present  position,  the  hours  of 
children  (those  under  fourteen)  are  controlled  by  the  half-time 
principle ;  young  persons  and  women  may  work  from  56  to  60  hours 
a  week  (it  depends  on  the  kind  of  factory),  and  there  are  conditions 
for  working  them  on  overtime.  A  young  person  is  one  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  None  of  the  statutes  apply 
where  adult  males  only  are  employed  excepting  as  such  touch 
questions  of  sanitation  and  the  like. 

Coming  to  the  second  of  our  queries,  how  far  have  Trade  Unions 
been  a  living  force,  and  able  to  increase  the  wages  of  their  members? 
we  have  to  deal  with  organisations  which  are — figuratively— as  old 
as  the  hills.  Trade  Unionism  is  not  the  new  force  which  modern 
journalism  often  wishes  the  public  to  believe ;  in  fact,  have  we  not 
read  of  it  existing  in  the  days  of  Moses?  and  the  gilds  of  early 
Europe  and  our  own  in  the  Saxon  heptarchy  are  other  examples. 
But  our  conditions  brought  by  the  birth  of  industrialism  created  an 
inevitable  revival;  the  first  epoch  saw  many  organisations,  and  the 
notorious  Act  of  1800  at  one  stroke  made  illegal  all  agreements 
between  people  for  obtaining  higher  wages,  reductions  in  hours  of 
labour,  or  other  changes  in  the  conditions  of  their  employment. 
The  justices  w^ere  given  full  summary  powders  of  punishment,  and 
for  a  generation  exercised  their  rights.  In  1824  the  preceding  Act 
was  repealed,  with  other  combination  laws,  but  one  point  was  left 
in  doubt  by  the  measure  which  succeeded  them  in  the  next  session. 
It  contained  a  clause  which  read  that  all  combinations  or  agreements 
of  working  men  to  the  prejudice  of  third  partes  were  conspiracies 
under  common  law.  The  exact  intention  of  those  few  words  has 
since  been  seen ;  they  were  to  indirectly  curtail  the  power  of  the 
unions ;  evasion  of  the  clause  was  only  possible  when  all  people 
affected  by  any  action  of  a  union  actually  attended  the  meeting 
which  decided  upon  that  particular  course  or  action — an  obvious 
impossibility,  and  which  was  left  no  belter  by  the  Act  of  1859. 
Indeed,  until  the  measure  of  ten  years  later  it  might  almost  be 
written  that  no  legislation  directly  in  favour  of  Trade  Unionism  was 
upon  the  statute  book.  That  law  protected  the  funds  of  the 
societies,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  Acts  of  1871  and  1876. 
This  trio  may  be  recorded  as  the  Charter  of 

INDUSTRIAL    TRADE    UNIONISM. 

Other  pieces  of  legislative  work  which  should  be  noted  are  the 
Masters  and  Servants  Acts.  Prior  to  1867  the  breach  of  a  labour 
contract  by  an  employ^  was  held  to  be  a  criminal  offence,  and  in 
that  year  a  new  Act  made  the  breach  a  civil  instead  of  a  criminal 
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matter.  Six  years  later  it  was  elaborated  in  two  separate  measures, 
and  the  change  indicated  the  trend  of  parliamentary  opinion  from 
the  old  condition  of  master  and  servant  to  that  between  free  and 
independent  persons.  In  view  of  the  recent  Taff  Vale  decision  and 
the  attempt  in  last  session  (1905)  to  remedy  that  finding  by  another 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  conspiracy  clause  mentioned  above  is 
commended  to  the  attention  of  readers. 


The  general  statistics  of  Trade  Unions  are  not  easily  accessible 
much  earlier  than  twenty  years  ago;  the  first  at  hand  record  the 
position,  with  now,  as  follows : — 


United  Kingdom. 


1883.                          1903. 

Members  of  Trade  Unions... 
Funds    

267,000 
£549,000 

2,000,000 
£5,260,000 

There  have  been  means,  fortunately,  for  obtaining  facts  as  to,  for 
example,  the  working  hours  in  typical  trades,  which  suggest  the 
effect  of  Trade  Unionism,  viz. : — 


Trade. 


Year,   i     Locality. 


Engineers  .... 
Ironfounders . 


Average 
Recorded 
Working 

Hours 
Per  Week. 


Boiler  Makers    ...j  1870  \    London. 

Brass  Moulders...!  1870  '■  „ 

Carpenters i  1870  , , 

Compositors  ;  1870  „ 


1868  j 

1871  i  England. 


Plumbers    \  1869      London. 


54 

61 

Varied,  but 

often  62 

60 

Varied,  but 

often  72 

59 

59 


Year.        Locality. 


1905      London. 

1905 

1905  I 

1905 

1905 

1905     England. 

1905  ;  Ijondon. 


Average 
Recorded 
Working 

Hours 
Per  Week. 


54 
54 
50 
52^ 
54 
53 
50 
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On  the  question  of  general  wages  we  cannot  do  better  than  copy 
the  chart  issued  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  recently,  which  gave 
the  course  from  the  years  1874  to  1903  : — 


UNITED  KINGDOM.-FLUCTUATIONS  IN  GENERAL  WAGES. 

oSSt.                1874          1878          1878          1880          1882          1884          1888         t888          1890          I88J          I8S4          1888         1896          1900         1903 

118 

*  i 

110 

1 

o  : 

105 

5| 

lOO 

96 

/^~~ 

-- 

90 

_^ 

^ 

^ 

/    ; 

85 

V 

^ 



^, 

\      1 

■            i 

80 

V 

s 

^ 

1 

''- 

1 

We  can  quote  the  standard  rate  of  wages  in  several  trades  where 
the  members  thereof  have  been  mostly  Trade  Unionists  : — 


Trade. 


Boiler  Makers 
Brass  Moulders 

Carpenters 

Compositors  ... 

Engineers  

Ironfounders ... 
Plumbers  


Year. 


Locality. 


Weekly 
Wage. 


1859 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1861 
1860 
1859 


London. 


s. 
31 
30 


32  0 

33  0 


24 
38 
28 


Year. 


1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 


Locality. 


Weekly 
Wage. 


London. 


s.  d. 

45  0 
36  0 
43  6 
39  0 

39  0 

40  0 

46  0 


The  facts  just  given  will,  we  think,  amply  illustrate  an  obvious 
improvement  at  home  through  the  efforts  of  the  movement  under 
notice,  and  we  mast  not  forget  that  an  increase  of  wages,  or  a 
decrease  in  working  hours,  among  units  of  unions  has  usually 
been  the  forerunner  of  a  general  tendency  in  that  direction.  This 
cardinal  point,  showing  the  aftermath  of  Trade  Union  effort,  is 
well  evidenced  in  the  preceding  chart.  There  are,  however,  side 
issues  of  the  movement  which  affect  the  question  of  this  paper 
somewhat,  but  are  occasionally  overlooked,  especially  in  discussions 
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upon  the  Poor  Law  and  contingent  subjects.  It  is  that  the 
associations  Hghten  the  national  and  the  local  responsibilities  by 
voluntarily  helping  their  units  who  perchance  require  relief.  A 
recent  publication  by  the  Board  of  Trade  emphasises  our  point  in 
a  very  tangible  manner.  That  department  analysed  the  expenditure 
of  the  hundred  largest  unions,  first  for  the  year  1903,  and  also  for 
the  period  1892  to  1903.  The  last  more  adequately  confirms  our 
statement  above,  so  we  quote  the  final  conclusion : — 

The  Hundred  Largest  Trade   Unions— United  Kingdom. 
Annual  Average  Expenditure  for  12  years  :  1892-1903. 


&  Per  Cent. 

On  Friendly  Society  Benefits    611,685  =■    49 

On  Unempioved  Benefits   347,455  =     28 

On  Disputes'. 280,002  =     2-3 

£1,2.39,142 


From  these  several  sets  of  facts  none  can  doubt  that  modern 
Trade  Unionism  has  been  a  real  living  force,  and  has  directly  and 
indirectly  increased  the  wages  of  its  supporters. 

We  refer  to  a  feature,  of  industrialism  which  a  generation  ago 
was  unknown — we  mean  the  benefits  derived  from  the  operation 
of  the  ^Yorkmen's  Compensation  Acts.  It  would  be  a  repetition 
of  public  opinion  to  state  that  the  two  statutes  are  unsatisfactory, 
but  their  importance  to  us  is  due  to  the  great  principle  underlying 
them,  and  also  in  view  of  the  further  legislation  which  has  become 
inevitable,  and  may  occur  in  the  ensuing  session.  The  right  of 
a  workman  to  redress  from  his  employer  for  injury  from  accident 
should  be  the  same  as  that  of  anyone  else  who  has  a  right  to 
claim  compensation  from  a  person  responsible  for  causing  the 
injury,  and  the  present  statutes  are  not  a  finality,  but  simply  a 
stage.  That  the  1897  Act  was  considered  merely  tentative  was 
shown  from  the  fact  that  it  was  made  to  apply  to  certain  classes 
of  labour,  only  bringing  within  its  scope  rather  less  than  one-half 
of  the  wage-workers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Since  then,  in  the 
amendment  in  the  year  1900,  extending  the  Act  to  agricultural 
labourers,  the  balance  has  been  turned  in  the  other  direction.  As 
we  said,  the  x\cts  have  not  worked  without  friction;  every  one — 
employer  or  employed — will  admit  this,  and  it  is  too  early  yet  to 
estimate    their   effect    upon   production    and   profits.      There  has 
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certainly  been  no  curtailment  of  production,  but  we,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  enjoyed  prosperity.  Since  the  laws 
came  into  force,  therefore,  any  speculations  as  to  their  incidence 
would  be  largely  valueless.  It  is  true  that  prices  have  been 
steadily  tending  upwards,  the  causes  for  which  are  numerous,  and 
not,  probably,  because  the  masters  have  to  compensate  their 
workmen,  the  consumer  in  turn  paying  more  for  his  articles  than 
he  did  before.  Whether  compensation  will,  in  a  falling  market, 
come  out  of  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer,  or  the  wages  of  the 
workman,  or  the  pocket  of  the  consumer,  is  a  problem  for  futurity. 
But  that  the  laws  have  improved  the  condition  of  labour  is  freely 
admitted;  they  have  defined  the  obligations  of  a  master,  making 
him  more  vigilant  to  save  his  employ^  from  harm,  and  they  have 
given  the  employ^  a  means  of  redress  from  hurt  caused  by  his 
employer's  negligence  or  indifference.  Modern  industrialism  rests  on 
machinery,  the  use  of  it  entails  frequent  injury  upon  the  workman. 
These  two  statements  explain  the  prominence  of  the  problem  of 
accidents.  In  some  places — such  as  America — discussion  has 
turned  upon  laws  designed  to  diminish  the  risk  of  accidents,  but 
in  Europe,  finding  liability  laws  inadequate  for  the  support  of 
maimed  labourers,  we  have  gone  further  and  made  the  employer 
responsible  for  all  accidents,  with  the  single  exception  of  injuries 
caused  by  the  misconduct  of  the  victim. 

In  addressing  Co-operators  it  would  be  needless  to  dwell  upon 
the  influence  which  their  organisations  have  had  in  the  general 
betterment  of  conditions  at  home,  so  we  can  pass  to  their  kindred 
movement — the  Friendly  Society.  Its  origin  dates  from  1793, 
and  Acts,  for  instance,  in  1811  and  1817,  helped  the  growth.  By 
the  year  1846  several  statutes  were  upon  the  realm's  book,  and  the 
membership  of  the  societies  was  becoming  large.  In  1855  the 
various  Acts  were  consolidated  again,  and  revised,  lasting  another 
twenty  years,  since  which  additions  and  amendments  have  been 
numerous.  To  show  the  movement's  progress  we  will  give  two 
sets  of  figures  thirty  years  apart. 

Friendly  Societies — United  Kingdom. 


1873. 

1903. 

Members      ...                  .  .  .. 

1,787,000 
£8,630,000 

5,672,000 
£38,426,000 

Funds 
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Such  facts  speak  volumes  for  the  thrift  of  working  people,  and  also 
for  the  improved  status  of  these  industrial  classes  by  which  the 
piling  of  such  huge  sums  for  provident  purposes  is  possible.  With 
all  our  present  poor  administration,  its  paraphernalia  and  enormous 
expense,  its  cost  to-day  would  be  fabulous  were  the  Friendly 
Societies  and  similar  self-help  movements  not  existing,  and  would 
contrast — relatively — with  the  conditions  back  in  the  times  of 
"aid-wages."  Then  the  provision  of  medical  assistance  in  the 
humblest  of  homes  must  certainly  have  a  far-reaching  effect  in 
lightening  the  mortality  results,  keeping  our  nation  supplied  the 
longer  with  a  vigorous  army  of  industrious  citizens. 

Before  dealing  with  the  final  aspect  of  this  problem — the 
national — we  are  tempted  to  give  a  casual  glance  to  the  important 
question  of  education.  As  we  understand,  it  commenced  in  1870, 
and  the  abolition  of  School  Boards  (in  England)  has  recently 
raised  again  old  and  bitter  controversies.  From  the  year  1855 
Parliament  made  an  annual  grant  to  night  schools,  and  at 
that  time  the  Science  and  Art  Department  had  its  origin.  In 
elementary  education  the  Acts  of  1874, 1876,  and  1880  enlarged  the 
annual  grants  until  it  was  computed  that  they,  with  the  school  fees, 
were  sufficient  to  keep  the  schools  from  voluntary  contributions. 
And  only  recently — comparatively — have  we  had  free  education. 
In  1863  the  average  attendance  in  elementarv  schools  was  779,000. 
By  1883  this  had  reached  3,217,000,  and  in  1904  was  5,825,000. 
At  the  present  time  Parliament  gives  for  primary  schools  some 
£13,000,000  per  year,  against  £2,500,000  m  1883,  and  only  £496,000 
in  1863.  These  figures  refer  to  Great  Britain  only — Ireland  is 
governed  specially — and  we  feel  justified  in  mentioning  them 
briefly,  as  many  of  us  deem  this  matter  of  education  to  be  one  of 
the  premier  future  problems,  and  forming  part  of  the  great  question 
of  supremacy  in  the  industrial  world  and  the  permanent  excellence 
of  the  nation. 

So  far  in  this  paper  we  have  touched  on  the  voluntary 
movements  of  the  workers— their  Trade  Unions  and  the  like,  which 
help  to  retain  and  swell  the  weekly  wages  received.  And  we  have 
seen  the  Factory,  &c.,  Acts,  the  humanitarian  policies.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  workman's  budget  questions  enter  naturally  over 
which  each  person  as  an  individual  has  but  little  control,  but  they 
affect  him  finally  in  the 

Cost  of  living, 
„     „  clothing, 
„     „  rent, 
Consumption  of  food, 
and  similar  ways.     We  will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  several  heads  in  our  own  country,  and  so  far  as  is 
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possible,  in  the  next  part,  will  offer  facts  based  likewise  for  other 
countries,  those  which  have  hitherto  adopied  the  alternative  trading 
policy — more  or  less — which  is  urged  upon  us  in  these  days..  After 
all,  the  means  are  justified  by  the  end,  and  the  only  real  test  of 
the  best  conditions  between  country  and  country  is  in  solving  the 
problem  as  to 

HOW    MUCH    EFFORT    IS    REQUIRED    TO    PROPERLY    FULFIL 
OUR    WANTS, 

or,  in  other  words,  to  find  the  answer  to  the  above  four  lines,  and 
to  see  then  which  working  people  have  the  most  to  spare  after  the 
least  necessary  exertion.  The  nation  which  can  give  the  most 
satisfactory  reply  has  undoubtedly  the  best  underlying  policy. 
With  the  end  of  the  Chartist  movement  the  period  of  Free  Trade 
began  here,  and  in  1851  there  were  tariff  reductions — an  instahnent 
of  the  new  system;  in  1860,  with  the  "Cobden"  treaty  with 
France,  our  tariff'  was  finally  placed  on  a  firm  free  basis,  to  be 
followed  nine  years  later  with  the  total  abolition  of  the  corn  duty. 
The  charts  here  will  illustrate  a  few  essential  factors  to  the 
present  time.  They  are  based  on  the  Board  of  Trade  report  of 
September,  1903,  and  on  the  St.  Louis  report ;  and  as  a 
supplement  to  both  we  are  able  to  give  below  the  figures  from 
the  American  inquiry  of  1890-1,  brought  also  to  date : — 

Weekly  Expenditure  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
455  Tyyical  Workmen' s  Families. 


Average  Income  .... 
Expenditure  on — 

Food 

Rent 

Clothing  

Fuel  and  Light 

Sundries  

Surplus 


1890-1. 


s.      d. 

s.    d. 

33  10 

35     3 

15     8 

16     7 

3     9 

4     3 

4     8 

4     6 

2     1 

1  11 

5  10 

6     3 

1  10 

1     9 

Of  savings,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1903  in  the  Post  Office 
there  were  £146,100,000,  and  in  the  Trustee  Banks  £52,540,000., 
Statisticians  estimate  that  we  add  at  least  £250,000,000  every  year 
to  our  national  capital,  and,  finally,  for  the  total  consumption  of 
food  the  following  table  will  suffice. 


UNITED  KINGDOM.- FLUCTUATIONS  IN  COSTS, 

1877-1903. 

1877  1878     1880     1882       1884      1886     1888      1890     1892       1894     1896      1898      1900      19021903 


18771878     1880       1882       1884      1886     1888      1890     1892       1894     1896      1898      1900      19021903 
*  Flour,  Bread,  Potatoes,  Beef,  Mutton,  Bacon,  Sugar,  Tea,  and  Butter. 

22 


PAUPERISM  AND   UNEMPLOYMENT, 


1855  1860  1865  1870  1875 


1885  1890  1895  1900   1902 
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Quantities  of  tlie  folloiuing  Imported  and  Excisable  Articles  retained 
"     for  Home  Consumption  in  1871,  1881,  1891,  and  1901. 

(Per  Head  of  the  Total  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  calculated  by  the  Board  of  Trade.) 


Artici^.                               i  1871. 

Bacon  and  Ham     lbs.  '  3'38 

Beef     „  — 

Butter  and  Margarine  „  4"69 

Cheese   ,,  425 

Eggs number  12*75 

Potatoes lbs.  303 

Rice     „  7'47 

Cocoa    „  0-23 

Coffee   „    I  0-97 

Tea    „  3-92 

Wheat  and  Flour  „  150-63 

Sugar    „    I  4680 

Tobacco    „    I  1-36 

Currants  and  Raisins    ,,  4 '38 

Wine     galls.  0'51 

Spirits  (British  and  Foreign) .    „    |  I'OO 

Muttoii,  Fresh    lbs.  — 

Pork,  Salted  and  Fresh    „    {  — 

Beer  (British)     galls.;  — 


1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

13-92 

13-10 

19-87 

— 

15'21 

21-96 

6-35 

9-77 

12-40 

5-77 

5-85 

6-82 

21-63 

33-67 

49-25 

12-84 

9-34 

18-53 

16-31 

8-85 

11-43 

0-31 

0-63 

1-20 

0-89 

0-76 

0-76 

4-58 

5-35 

6- 16 

216-79 

243-99 

247-08 

67-33 

80-15 

88-99 

1-41 

1-61 

1-89 

4-34 

4-82 

409 

0-44 

0-39 

0-37 

1-08 

1-04 

109 

4-91 

9-72 

0-92 

2-76 

•27-78 

30-15 

30-77 

This  table,  it  should  be  remembered,  simply  relates  to  the 
home  consumption  of  imported  and  excisable  articles.  It  is 
eloquent  of  the  improved  condition  and  comfort  of  the  great  mass 
of  our  population. 


I 


PAET  III. 

Of  factory  legislation   abroad  what  has  been  done  ?     To  the 
year  1860  there  was  no  general  scheme  in 

AUSTRIA 

as  understood  in  these  days.  True,  there  had  existed  "labour" 
regulations  dealing  with  the  formation  and  control  of  gilds,  the 
protection  of  handicrafts,  and  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship; 
and  in  1842  an  attempt  was  made  to  protect  children.  But  until 
1859  there  was  no  harmony  of  purpose.  In  that  year  the  basis  of 
their  present  factory  legislation  was  laid  in  the  well-known  Labour 
Code  of  that  date.  This  was  extended  in  the  year  1883  to  allow 
for  the  inspection  of  factories,  and  in  1895  to  control  Sunday 
labour.  Under  the  chief  law  the  essential  principle  is  that  a 
factory  is  a  place  where  tw^enty  or  more  persons  are  employed, 
and  there   are   features  for  protection  against  machinery  and  for 
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the  preservation  of  health.  But  a  review  of  their  factory  lav^s,  as 
practised,  convinces  us  that  many  of  the  conditions  are  still  oj^ily 
enforced  against  the  large  industrial  establishments,  although 
curiously  some  handicrafts  are  inferentially — here  and  there — 
controlled  by  the  codes.  As  a  general  rule  no  employ^,  male  or 
female,  may  work  more  than  eleven  hours  a  day,  and  must  have 
at  least  one  and  a  half  hours  for  meals.  Children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  cannot  be  regularly  employed,  and  there  are  clear 
conditions  for  the  next  four  years.  It  has  been  urged  that  the 
codes  are  so  liberal  in  interpretation  that  an  energetic  Legislature 
could  apply  them  to  miy  business — whether  a  factory  or  not— 
so  long  as  children  are  employed,  and  unquestionably  the 
Government  has  the  power  to  prohibit  or  modify  the  employment 
in  factories  of  minors  and  women.     Turning  to 

BELGIUM, 

practically  her  labour  legislation  commenced  as  recently  as  the 
year  1886  with  the  King's  decree  embracing  all  industries,  and 
even  commercial  establishments.  The  employment  of  women 
and  children  was  from  then  regulated  excepting  in  fishery  and 
agriculture,  while  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the 
protection  of  health  reliance  has  been  placed  upon  an  order 
issued  in  1863.  Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  cannot  be  set 
to  work,  while  the  period  of  employment  of  workpeople  may  not 
exceed  ten  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  excepting  only  male  adults,  who 
in  this  matter  have  no  protection  whatever.     Their  neighbours  in 

DENMARK 

started  the  control  of  factories  in  1873,  at  first  embracing  children 
and  young  persons,  those  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Under 
the  statute  no  one  under  ten  could  be  employed  at  all,  and 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  the  hours  of  labour  were 
restricted  to  six,  overtime  being  prohibited.  Persons  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age  were  reduced  to  a  ten  hours  day, 
work  was  to  be  stopped  at  nine  o'clock  p.m.,  and  Sundaj^  work 
(for  children)  was  rigidly  objected  to.  The  next  law  was  in  1889, 
and  dealt  with  the  safeguarding  of  dangerous  machinery,  no 
matter  whether  the  place  was  a  factory  or  otherwise.  Sunday 
labour  after  nine  in  the  morning  w^as  prohibited  for  adults  under 
the  statute  of  1891.     Meanwhile,  across  the  Channel,  in 

FRANCE, 

there  were  many  good  intentions,  but  little  good  work.  As  far 
back  as  the  year  1841  a  law  was  made,  and  entitled  "An  Act  in 
Kelation  to  the  Employment  of  Children  in  Factories,  Mills,  and 
Workshops."     This  was  the  first  to  touch  this  great  social  problem, 
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but  the  execution  of  that  law  was  only  feebly  enforced,  and  the 
Republic  of  1848  took  the  matter  in  hand  again.  The  radical  step 
was  taken  of  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  of  adult  males,  the 
maximum  duration  of  a  day's  work  being  fixed  at  ten  in  Paris  and 
eleven  elsewhere.  These  regulations  applied  solely  to  factories 
and  workshops,  but  after  a  year  or  two  the  hours  just  named  were 
I'evised  to  twelve  per  day.  However,  as  we  said,  in  French  history 
we  are  apt  to  see  the  intentions  of  a  people  thwarted  mostly  through 
the  negligence  of  officials,  and  these  earlier  laws  were  so  disregarded 
that,  ipso  facto,  they  remained  a  dead  letter.  The  Third  Republic 
tried  to  thoroughly  rouse  the  system  to  life,  but  even  then  till  the 
year  1883  the  laws  were  hardly  ever  administered,  and  the  victims 
of  this  apathy — the  women  and  children — were  those  who 
eventually  awoke  again  the  public  conscience.  The  laws  were 
reaffirmed  and  strengthened,  and  an  agitation  arose  for  better 
hygienic  conditions  and  the  provision  of  means  for  preventing 
accidents.  In  1892  and  the  following  year  these  wants  were 
satisfied,  and  have  since  left  the  laws  fully  equipped  for  protecting 
childi'en,  young  persons,  and  women,  not  only  in  factories  and 
workshops,  but  in  mines,  quarries,  and  the  like.  No  child  under 
twelve  can  be  employed,  and  to  sixteen  years  of  age  a  young  person 
may  only  be  put  to  work  for  ten  hours  a  day — neither  of  them,  nor 
a  woman,  can  be  forced  to  Sunday  labour.     In 

GERMANY 

factory  laws  are  included  in  protective  labour  legislation,  and  the 
first  step  was  taken  in  1839,  when  children  under  nine  were 
prohibited  from  regular  employment  in  mines,  factories,  and  mills. 
This  measure  was  in  force  in  one  part  onh^ — Prussia.  Between 
the  ages  of  nine  and  sixteen  the  hours  of  work  were  not  to  exceed 
ten  a  day,  with  complete  exemption  on  Sunday.  In  1849  Sunday 
was  proclaimed  a  holiday  for  all  working  people,  and,  four  years 
after,  the  limit  age  for  children  was  raised  to  twelve,  and  later  to 
thirteen.  But  how  far  these  examples  of  Prussian  law  were  copied 
by  the  other  parts  of  the  future  empire  has  been  a  grave  question 
of  discussion.  But  with  the  dawn  of  political  unity,  and  the 
cementation  of  the  several  German  States,  conditions  became 
altered,  and  from  that  time  we  commenced  to  record  the  factory 
legislation  of  the  German  Empire  as  known  to  us  to-day.  The 
earlier  Prussian  statutes  were  apphed  everywhere,  and  in  1878  a 
decree  regulated  the  employment  of  women,  to  be  followed  six 
years  later  with  a  special  law  dealing  with  safety  appliances. 
Several  others  were  added,  and,  at  the  time,  authority  was  given  so 
that  an  imperial  decree  could  extend  the  factory  laws  to  any  other 
classes  of  work,  and  once,    at  least,  this  high  privilege  has  been 
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exercised.  Adult  labour  has  not  been  curtailed,  but  women  may 
not  be  employed  beyond  eleven  hours  per  day,  and  they  are  entirely 
forbidden  evening  work.     Their  neighbours  in 

HOLLAND 

had  their  first  labour  legislation  in  the  year  1874,  when  the 
working  of  very  young  children  was  a  vexed  problem  involving 
obvious  physical  degeneration.  The  law  decreed  that  it  would 
be  penal  to  employ  any  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  in  any 
business  whatever,  excepting  in  fields  and  domestic  service. 
Twenty  years  ago  a  further  law  partially  protected  women,  whether 
employed  in  small  establishments  or  in  factories  and  workshops 
proper.  In  1895  Acts  were  put  into  force  relating  to  the  protection 
of  life,  to  the  health  of  employes,  and  making  a  strict  eleven  hours 
maximum  day  for  children  or  women,  with  total  prohibition  of 
their  employment  on  Sunday.  Compared  with  the  peoples  on  the 
Mediterranean  the  Dutch  were  a  generation  late  in  commencing, 
although  in 

ITALY 

the  Act  of  1843  w^as  almost  ineffective.  Nominally  for  forty  years 
that  law  was  to  stop  the  working  of  children  under  nine  years  of 
age,  and  of  any  child  under  fourteen  where  the  industry  might  be 
dangerous  to  health  or  life,  but  only  from  about  1886  could  we  say 
that  these  earlier  intentions  were  clearly  enforced.  Meantime 
little  or  no  progress  has  ever  been  made  in  the  direction  of  protecting 
the  health  of  workpeople  and  the  prevention  of  accidents,  unless  we 
can  include  the  recent  order  which  says  that  children  under  twelve 
may  not  be  worked  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day.  Such 
factory  law,  meagre  though  it  is,  apparently  places  all  establishments 
under  its  scope,  regardless  of  the  number  of  employes.     In 

NOEWAY 

we  could  trace  a  Public  Health  Commission  in  the  year  1860 
attempting  to  force  regulations  upon  masters  where  employes  were 
in  danger  of  disease.  This  beginning  made  the  way  for  the  first 
Factory  Act  in  June,  1892.  That  measure  contained  provisions 
concerning  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  Sunday  work, 
the  protection  of  health  and  life,  and  included  within  its  scope  every 
industrial  establishment,  all  mines,  and  certain  shops.  Children 
under  twelve  years  of  age  could  not  be  set  to  w^ork,  and  from  then 
to  fourteen  they  could  only  be  employed  six  hours  a  day.  From 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years  such  young  persons  were  allowed  to 
work  up  to  ten  hours  each  day,  but  no  one  under  the  last-mentioned 
age  was  allowed  to  stay  upon  overtime,  and  it  is  specially  worthy 
of  note  that  women  and  children  w^ere  absolutely  prohibited  from 
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mines  below  ^ound.  No  Sunday  work  was  allowed,  and  for  a 
male  adult  twelve  hours  was  the  maximum  legal  day's  work, 
inclusive  of  intervals  for  meals.     Their  kindred  in 

SWEDEN 

passed  their  first  factory  law  in  the  year  1881.  Under  that 
enactment  no  child  under  twelve  could  be  employed,  and  for  the 
next  two  years  it  could  only  be  at  work  five  and  a  half  hours  per 
day.  Young  persons — those  from  fourteen  to  eighteen — might 
work  an  eight  hours  day,  but  no  one  under  eighteen  was  allowed 
to  be  employed  after  eight  o'clock  at  night.  This  rigid  rule  as 
to  overtime  was  soon  found  very  inconvenient,  and  was  amended 
two  years  after  by  a  shght  concession  made  as  to  lads,  which  was 
the  last  law  until  six  years  later,  when  a  general  enactment  laid 
down  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the  protection 
of  the  health  of  employes  in  their  factories.  Coming  to  that  inland 
republic 

SWITZERLAND, 

there  arises  a  difi&culty  in  placing  before  om-  readers  in  a  concise 
form  the  early  attempts  at  legislation,  because  prior  to  1877  each 
canton  did  just  what  pleased  its  local  people,  regardless  of  any 
general  trend  of  law,  or  whether  the  local  statutes  worked  in 
conflict  with  those  of  a  neighbour.  This  general  power  was 
taken  away  from  the  several  cantons  comprising  this  Helvetian 
Confederation  under  the  terms  of  the  federation,  and  at  the  time 
of  this  reunion  a  factory  law  for  all  Switzerland  was  put  into 
force,  bringing  almost  e-very  industrial  establishment  within  its 
rules.  The.  provisions  of  that  statute  included  a  ten  hours  day, 
the  prohibition  of  work  after  eight  o'clock  at  night,  total  exemption 
from  Sunday  work,  and  the  non-employment  of  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Later,  in  1891,  the  law  was  extended  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  health  and  prevention  of  accidents. 
The  preceding  covered  the  national  requirements,  but  additional  to 
such  regulations  several  cantons  have  since  asserted  a  right  to  put  in 
force  any  local  laws  which  might  be  necessary  to  meet  local  cases. 
This  was  granted  on  the  condition  that  the  federal  laws  were 
neither  supplanted  nor  avoided,  and,  considering  the  reasons  given 
by  one  canton — say  Basle — the  cantons  seemed  to  be  justified, 
because  in  parts  of  Switzerland,  although  perhaps  in  no  other 
country,  the  system  of  household  industry  and  small  shops  has 
maintained  its  position  in  spite  of  the  development  of  factories. 
Hence  Basle  put  local  laws  in  force  making  it  certain  that  small 
shops  were  interpreted  in  the  factory  regulations,  and  a  little 
later  the  same  order  was  issued  applying  to  hotels  and  restaurants. 
Obviously  in  these  three  instances  the  authorities  were  endeavouring 
to  protect  the  young  females. 
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there  is  a  legislative  body  for  each  of  the  forty  odd  States,  as 
well  as  a  general  Congress.  But  there  the  birth  of  labour  laws 
came,  not  from  the  separate  States,  but  from  Congress,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  dated  from  Washington  in  the  forties, 
during  the  presidency  of  Van  Buren,  the  event  including  a  ten 
hours  day  for  men  in  Federal  dockyards  and  arsenals.  Thirty 
years  after,  when  General  Grant  was  at  the  head,  the  working 
day  of  this  same  class  was  reduced  to  eight  hours,  and  the 
rule  was  extended  to  other  services  under  the  Government. 
Up  to  then  the  separate  States  had  left  the  enforcing  of 
several  labour  codes  to  petty  local  Councils,  but  with  the  era  of 
this  eight  hours  day  the  States  took  in  their  own  hands  the  factory 
and  labour  laws.  Firstly,  they  enforced  those  in  connection  with 
the  textile  industries;  next,  the  mining  laws,  and  so  on.  If  credit 
could  be  placed  to  any  one  State  possibly  we  might  be  allowed  to 
select  Massachusetts  for  giving  the  lead ;  they  started  by  prohibiting 
the  employment  in  factories  of  children  under  ten,  by  bringing  in 
the  half-time  system  (by  the  w^ay,  this  lingered  till  1888,  when  it 
was  abolished  and  the  limit  age  for  children  was  raised  to  thirteen), 
and  introducing  an  eleven  hours  day.  Following  this,  Boston 
ordered  a  t  n  hours  day,  and  fourteen  years  after  Massachusetts 
again  led  by  putting  into  force  a  58  hours  week,  which  is  almost 
universal  now  throughout  the  factories  of  the  States.  New  York 
in  the  year  1897  placed  the  age  limit  of  children  at  fourteen,  and  a 
person  between  that  year  and  eighteen  (or  twenty-one  if  a  female) 
could  not  be  kept  at  work  beyond  ten  hours  a  day.  The  same 
statute  contained  the  law  which  is  the  present  basis  for  protecting 
employes  against  accidents ;  and  there  was  a  broad  discretion  also 
permitted  to  inspectors  of  mines.  At  the  same  time  Pennsylvania  and 
South  Dakota  passed  Acts  with  nearly  the  same  purpose.  These 
isolated  cases  seem  to  indicate  the  general  factory  law  of  the  States 
of  to-day;  obviously  they  do  not  cover  all  the  legislation  on  the 
matter,  for  to  give  that  would  alone  require  several  ''Annuals." 
It  would  astonish  some  readers  to  be  told  that  the  new  laws  made 
every  year  throughout  the  States  number  always  four  figures — 
the  lowest  is  usually  4,000,  but  in  sessions  of  exceptional  business 
no  less  than  8,000  fresh  Acts  have  been  passed.  But  still,  to  put 
their  position  briefly,  it  is  probably  true  to  say  that  America  had  the 
control — nominally,  if  not  actually — of  her  factories  in  1847,  and 
much  could  have  been  done  to  improve  conditions,  but  until  the 
Knights  of  Labour  became  such  a  great  force  from  end  to  end  of 
the  Eepublic  the  local  States  scarcely  moved ;  perhaps  one  reason 
for  this  lethargy  was  the  serious  fact  that  for  a  long  while  the 
American  factories  were  a  great  financial  failure. 
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Looking  at  Trade  Unionism  in  Europe  and  America  we  may 
first  remark  upon  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  information 
thereon  from  abroad,  and  also  in  clearly  keeping  Trade  Unionism — 
as  we  know  it  here — distinct  from  political  associations,  so  common 
a  combination  in  other  countries. 

Commencing  with  Austria,  freedom  for  their  workpeople  to 
advance  their  mutual  interests  by  unity  has  always  been  considered 
a  privilege  which  could  not  be  granted  except  under  rigid 
restrictions.  A  general  law  relating  to  the  formation  of  associations 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  those  for  profit,  was  enacted  in  1852, 
and  other  laws  were  passed  for  particular  organisations.  None, 
however,  applied  to  combinations  of  labourers,  and  such  unions 
were,  therefore,  illegal.  Moreover,  the  distinct  right  to  form 
Trade  Unions  was  absolutely  denied  by  the  Code  of  1859.  This 
prohibition  was  first  removed  by  the  passage  eight  years  later  of 
two  laws — one  as  regards  the  right  of  forming  unions,  the  other 
respecting  the  right  of  assembly.  Under  the  former,  persons 
desirous  to  form  a  union  had  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the 
political  authorities.  After  formation,  the  governing  body  had  to 
undertake  to  keep  the  authorities  just  named  in  full  possession  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  members,  and  meetings  could  only  be 
held  after  due  notice  had  been  given,  so  that  a 

POLICEMAN    COULD    ATTEND 

to  hear,  and  be  furnished  with  the  name  of,  every  speaker.  But 
these  conditions  were  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  old  trade  gilds, 
which  might  be  mentioned.  The  Code  of  1852  was  a  step  to 
restore  these,  and  the  laws  of  1883  and  1887  tried  to  make  them 
effective  organisations.  These  attempts  at  revival  were  rooted 
with  the  hope  of  helping  the  small  man  against  the  competition  of 
his  wealthy  brother,  and  the  maintaining  of  harmonious  relationship 
between  employer  and  employed.  The  membership  of  Trade 
Unions  is  about  150,000. 

In  Belgium  working  people  had  the  right  to  form  Trade  Unions 
under  Article  20  of  the  1831  Constitution,  and  from  then  till  eight 
years  ago  no  other  laws  much  affected  their  course.  In  that 
year  the  associations  were  offered  the  right  of  civil  personahty, 
determining  in  great  detail  the  character  that  an  organisation  must 
have,  the  general  manner  in  which  it  must  be  administered,  and 
what  kind  of  w^ork  it  could  undertake.  Generally,  the  unions 
cannot  themselves  follow  a  trade  or  profession  ;  they  may,  however, 
buy  and  sell  material  required  in  their  apprenticeship  shops,  and 
purchase  and  sell  all  objects  required  by  their  members  for  the 
exercise   of  their   trades.       The    acceptance  of    the  offer  of  civil 
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personality  gave  a  union  certain  privileges,  otherwise  withheld, 
such  as  to  appear  in  the  Courts.  The  State  collects  an  annual 
tax  of  4  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  from  the  real  estate  belonging  to 
these  associations.     The  membership  of  the  unions  exceeds  70,000. 

Of  Denmark  there  is  little  to  say  ;  the  people  are  more 
concerned  with  Co-operation  and  with  agriculture  ;  but  in  France 
the  general  law  relating  to  the  right  of  association  was  contained 
in  Articles  291  and  292  of  the  Penal  Code  of  1810,  and  that 
supplementing  it  in  1834.  These  prohibited  the  formation  of  any 
organisation  of  more  than  twenty  members,  unless  the  consent  of 
the  Government  had  been  first  obtained.  Such  restrictions, 
however,  were  modified  as  regards  particular  associations  in  1865, 
1875,  and  later.  The  prohibition  continued,  with  the  exception 
of  a  brief  period 

FOLLOWING  THE  REVOLUTION 

of  1848,  until  1884.  It  should  be  said,  though,  that  the  Governments 
were  very  tolerant  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  many 
organisations  developed,  especially  after  1860.  The  law  now  in 
force  is  mainly  contained  in  the  enactment  of  1884,  under  which 
at  present  there  are  650,000  members  of  the  unions. 

Their  neighbours  in  Germany,  like  most  other  Europeans,  also 
forbade  the  framing  of  workmen's  unions  of  any  kind  for  many 
years,  and  not  until  1869  was  this  removed.  Even  then  provisions 
were  retained  to  punish  very  severely  any  cases  of  intimidation, 
and  the  associations  had  no  right  to  become  legal  persons  through 
incorporation.  They  could  not  hold  property,  sue,  be  sued,  or 
perform  acts  in  a  collective  capacity.  As  in  Austria,  the  Government 
has  given  more  attention  and  support  to  the  old  gilds,  and  as 
recently  as  the  year  1897  a  comprehensive  measure  was  enacted. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  drawbacks,  the  membership  of  the 
German  Trade  Unions  is  reported  to  exceed  a  miUion  at  the 
present  time. 

In  Holland  Trade  Unionism  is  still  an  infant,  but  has  already 
alarmed  the  powers  that  be,  for  an  evidence  of  which  we  may 
refer  to  the  recent  "  Strikes  "  Bill,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
disturbances  at  Amsterdam  quite  lately. 

In  the  South,  Italy,  by  the  Penal  Code  of  1859,  declared  that 
a  strike  was  a  punishable  offence,  and  the  mere  act  of  workpeople 
combining  for  making  a  demand  was  criminal.  This  was  somewhat 
modified  later,  possibly  owing  to  the  irresistible  growth  of  the 
union  organisations — especially  about  Eome — until  to-day  at  least 
half  a  milUon  persons  are  enrolled. 
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There  has  been  difficulty  in  obtaining  information  from  Norway, 
where  there  are  15,000  unionists,  and  from  Sweden,  but  in 
Switzerland  full  freedom  was  guaranteed  all  citizens  by  the 
Constitution  of  1874.  There  are,  however,  no  available  facts  as  to 
the  number  of  unions  and  their  membership.  Possibly  the 
prevalence  cf  the  home-workshop  system  has  retarded  the 
prominence  of  Trade  Unionism  proper. 

Turning  to  America,  we  come  to  that  land  of  domestic  and 
political  freedom,  where  the  history  of  unions  and  of  their  members 
and  regulations  would  make  a  long  tale — as  lengthy,  perhaps,  as 
the  States  Labour  Laws,  which  are  said  to  cover  1,383  pages. 
Forty  years  since 

THE    KNIGHTS   OF    LABOUR 

were  probably  the  strongest  single  labour  force  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  they  influenced  all  avenues  of  progress  in  a 
degree  hardly  yet  realisable.  Their  dramatic  decline  is  one  of 
the  marks  in  industrial  history,  and  affords  interesting  reading; 
but  in  these  times  the  Knights  have  been  replaced  by  other  union 
societies — the  American  Labour  Federation,  mth  its  membership 
of  a  million  and  six  hundred  thousand,  which,  we  remember, 
was  so  ably  arrayed  by  the  leader,  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  the  recent 
anthracite  coal  crisis,  causing  the  intervention  of  the  President 
of  the  Eepublie. 

To  give  a  few  instances  of  the  working  hours  abroad  in 
comparison  with  thirty  years  ago  we  may  quote  the  following : — 

Weekly  Hours  of  Labour. 


Country. 


;         Carpenters 

!      1870. 


1903. 


Italy  I  ...  ...        , 

Austria  ...  54  to  56  jl 

Germany  I  72  51to60|! 

France  '. ;  66  60       ; 

Belgium     ■  66  66 

United  States  ,  60  60 

Holland 66  66 


66 
72 
72 
66 

72 
60 
72 


Hatters.  Shoemakers. 

1»70.  iy03.        i       1870.       j        1903. 


66 
I  60 
(      57      ; 

;  48  to  66  I 

60 

48  to  60  I 

60 


66 

78 
60 
72 
60 
60 


66 

60 

60 
54  to  60 
60  to  72 

60 

60 


On  the  trend  of  general  wages  the  chart  following  has  been 
compiled  partly  from  the  Board  of  Trade  report  of  1903  and  also 
from  the  Washington  report  of  the  succeeding  year ;  and  it  wiU 
also  be  of  interest  to  notice  some  facts  sent  me  dealing  with  the 
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average  wages  of  skilled  workmen.  Part  of  these  figures  are 
used  by  our  own  political  parties,  so  the  facts  would  seem  fairly 
reliable : — 

Skilled  Workmen — Average  Weekly  Wage. 


Year. 


1903  .. 

1877  . . 


London. 


S.  d. 
42  0 
35     6 


Berlin. 


s.  d. 
24  0 
17     0 


Paris. 


s.  d. 
36  0 
29    0 


New 
York. 


S.  d. 
75  0 
47    6 


Berne. 


S.  d. 
25  0 
21     6 


Amster- 
dam. 


s.  d. 
22  0 
21    0 


Vienna. 


s.  d. 
34  0 
21     0 


Rome. 


s.  d. 
31  0 
25    0 


Brussels. 


s.  d. 
22  0 
21    0 


The  preceding  tables  will,  we  think,  amply  illustrate  a  distinct 
improvement  in  industrial  conditions  abroad,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  where  Trade  Unionism  is  in  force  the  betterment  has  been 
more  pronounced. 

Coming  to  the  workmen's  compensation  schemes,  we  see  they 
are  not  confined  to  these  Isles ;  all  industrial  nations  have  adopted 
measures  more  or  less  drastic,  and  the  separate  table  which  follows 
page  336  gives  the  varied  laws  in  a  concise  form,  and  easy  for 
reference. 

CO-OPERATION     ABROAD — ON    A    GENERAL    GLANCE 

has  not  the  strength  from  its  distributive  side  which  the  movement 
has  in  this  country.  In  Austria,  for  example,  the  first  society  was 
started  thirty  years  ago,  but  there  are  still  less  than  100,000 
members  in  the  stores .  throughout  the  country.  But  on  the 
productive  side  they  have  fared  better,  and  likewise  with  the  Credit 
Co-operative  Banks,  which  record  200,000  members.  Switzerland 
is  crowded  with  societies,  totalling  over  3,400,  but  of  these  500 
are  special  organisations  for  supplying  agricultural  requisites  to 
farmers,  1,400  are  cheese  associations,  and  300  cattle  associations. 
The  United  States  boasts  of  5,000  Co-operative  Associations,  but, 
except  a  mere  handful,  they  are  all  butter  and  cheese  factories, 
using  our  movement's  name,  but  it  is  questionable  if  the  people  of 
this  country  would  include  them  within  Co-operative  statistics. 
Norway  has  36  societies,  and  Italy,  forty  years  ago,  had  no 
Co-operative  movement,  although  in  1857  a  productive  society 
was  established.  In  fact,  the  last  twenty  years  has  seen  the 
building  up  of  their  present-day  system,  which  now^  boasts  of 
1,200  ordinary  stores,  mostly  in  the  villages.  The  first  ordinary 
Co-operative  Bank  was  opened  in  Italy  in  1864,  but  these  have 
not  succeeded  to  any  extent,  neither  have  the  "Labour"  societies 
formed  from  the  year  1880,  and  which  are  gradually  losing 
membership,  now  only  boasting  some  10,000.  The  real  activity 
in  Italian  Co-operation  has  arisen  in  dairying — now  700  in  number; 
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in  village  Co-operative  Banks,  with  a  membership  of  90,000  ;  and 
in  Agricultural  Syndicates — 200  in  number,  with  50,000  members. 
Altogether  there  is  a  capital  invested  in  all  the  societies  of  nearly 
£6,000,000.     Germany 

IS    FLOODED    WITH    CO-OPERATIVE    INSTITUTIONS, 

most  of  which  are  not  yet  twelve  years  old  ;  combined  there  are 
a  million  Co-operators  in  the  several  kinds  of  societies,  including 
1,400  distributive  stores,  1,700  supply,  2,100  productive,  and 
10,200  Credit  Banks.  In  France  productive  Co-operation  was 
the  first  in  the  field,  and  has  extended  to  250  distinct  societies 
now,  with  9,000  members  ;  distribution  has  only  made  fair  progress, 
including  within  its  ranks  150,000  persons ;  the  Credit  Banks 
number  640.  In  Switzerland  Co-operation  is  old,  but  had  been 
applied  mainly  to  agriculture  ;  in  its  distributive  form  societies 
are  only  just  commencing.  Belgian  Co-operation  is  almost 
synonymous  with  the  Socialist  party.  There  are  nearly  1,000 
societies  of  all  descriptions,  including  550  distributives,  embracing 
68,000  members  ;  while  Holland  has  20,000  members  of  distributive 
stores,  and  924  societies  connected  with  dairies,  bakeries,  and 
agriculture.  Coming  to  Denmark,  the  first  society  saw  light  after 
the  war  with  Germany  in  1866.  There  are  now  150,000  members, 
mostly  farmers,  in  nearly  1,000  associations.  This  almost  means 
that  one  family  in  every  three  belongs  to  a  Co-operative  institution. 
A  Wholesale  Society  was  started  there  in  1871,  but  the  Danes 
have  succeeded  with  Co-operation  from  its  productive  side ; 
practically  all  Danish  butter  is  made  under  the  Co-operative 
system,  and  the  official  figures  show  an  annual  trade  of  £13,500,000 
in  that  one  article. 

As  respects  the  several  channels  for  the  savings  of  the  working 
people,  in  foreign  countries  the  statistical  information  is  too 
imperfect  to  allow  of  any  aggregate  figure  being  obtained  which 
could  properly  be  compared  with  an  estimate  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  causes  of  this  imperfection  vary  with  the  different 
kinds  of  thrift  organisations  common  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
foreign  countries.  Building  societies,  for  instance,  are  treated 
abroad  as  part  of  the  Co-operative  movement  (except  in  America), 
and  statistics  of  Co-operation  abroad  are  very  defective,  except 
perhaps  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Germany  and  Austria  have 
each  about  £50,000,000  invested  in  Co-operative  Societies,  but  the 
bulk  of  this  money  belongs  to  a  class  of  society  which  scarcely 
exists  at  all  in  the  United  Kingdom,  viz.,  credit  societies,  the 
membership  of  which  is  largely  composed  of  small  farmers. 

As  regards  Trade  Unions,  information  as  to  the  state  of  the 
funds  of   the  foreign  Trade  Unions  is  quite  fragmentary.     The 
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American  Federation  of  Labour  has  over  a  million  members,  but 
no  information  whatever  has  yet  been  published  on  the  subject  of 
its  funds.  These  remarks  apply  equally  to  Friendly  Societies 
abroad,  and  a  further  element  of  complication  is  here  introduced 
by  the  existence  in  several  Continental  countries  of  different  forms 
of  State-organised  compulsory  thrift,  by  which  a  considerable 
part  of  the  existing  Friendly  Societies  have  been  absorbed.  As 
examples  of 

SUCH    COMPULSORY   THRIFT 

(to  which  there  is  nothing  parallel  in  the  United  Kingdom)  may  be 
mentioned  the  German  workmen's  sickness  and  old  age  insurance, 
the  Austrian  accident  and  sickness  insurance  systems,  to  which 
workpeople  are  bound  by  law  to  contribute  (the  amounts  due  from 
them  in  this  respect  being  deducted  from  wages).  The  sums  of 
money  involved  in  these  schemes  of  compulsory  thrift  are  very 
considerable.  At  the  end  of  1900  the  German  compulsory  sickness 
insurance  funds,  for  instance,  amounted  to  about  £8,000,000, 
exclusive  of  the  miners'  sickness  societies,  in  which  over  636,000 
persons  were  insured,  but  for  which  no  financial  returns  are 
published.  x\bout  £5,300,000  of  the  sum  mentioned  above 
represents  contrilmtions  of  workpeople.  The  funds  accumulated 
under  the  German  old  age  insurance  law  (again  exclusive  of 
miners'  funds)  amounted  to  about  £40,000,000  in  1900,  of  which 
about  £20,000,000  would  represent  working-class  contributions. 

Education  abroad,  in  a  graphic  sentence  of  one  of  our  great 
writers,  till  thirty-five  years  ago  only  existed  as  a  scheme  for  the 
rich,  but  Denmark — after  her  war — led  the  way  by  establishing 
people's  high  schools,  and  Germany  put  in  force  a  series  of  sev^en 
grades  of  schools,  varying  from  the  University  at  one  end  to  the 
village  school  at  the  other.  They  boast — and  probably  rightly — 
that  only  one  in  every  twenty-three  of  England's  children  ever 
reaches  a  University,  whereas  four  times  that  number  actually 
spend  a  good  period  in  their  several  Universities.  France  has 
divided  herself  into  educational  districts,  with  five  grades  of 
schools,  all  of  which  are  free.  But  the  main  superiority  of  the 
Continental  and  American  systems  is  their  technical  education. 
Denmark  has  speciahsed,  has  dairy  stations  established,  and 
teaches  agriculture.  Switzerland  followed ;  and  the  United 
States,  to  make  one  better,  built  "trade*'  schools,  "business" 
colleges,  and  "technical"  institutes.  France  established  farm 
schools  and  agricultural  colleges,  and,  to  do  better  than  this, 
Germany,  as  is  well  known,  spends  large  sums  for  special  schools, 
which  cover  multitudinous  subjects,  from  textile  work  to  farming 
operations. 
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Protection  is  in  force  everywhere  excepting  only  in  our  own 
country,  in  the  belief  that  local  industries  can  flourish.  The 
following  is  a  rough  calculation  of  the  import  duties  : — 

Average  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  Import  Duties  levied 
by  the  under -mentioned  Countries. 

Russia 131  per  cent. 

United  States 73 

Austria-Hungary    35 

France  34 

Italy 27 

Germany  25 

Sweden 23 

Greece 19 

Denmark  18 

Norway    12 

Holland  3 

Germany  has  what  is  termed  a  "  Zollverein  " — that  is,  internal 
Free  Trade,  but  duties  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  How  do  these 
tariffs  affect  the  actual  worker  ?  The  question  obviously  takes  us 
into  many  discussions  which  have  been  argued  from  every  political 
platform  in  this  country  during  the  last  two  years.  But  w^e  w^ould 
refer  back  to  the  kernel  of  the  matter,  asking  ourselves  liow  much 
w^ork  is  required  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  lives,  and  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  some  official  figures  from  that  Protectionist 
country — America.  They  are  from  a  recent  report  by  Mr.  Wright, 
of  the  United  States  Labour  Department.  The  cost  of  food  to  the 
working  class  in  various  countries  is  given  as  follow^s  : — 

American  workers   33  per  cent,  of  their  wages. 

English  ,,          35  ,,  „ 

Continental    ,,          35  ,,  ,, 

Taking  rent,  clothing,  &c.,  into  consideration,  however,  even 
the  apparent  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  American  wage-earner 
disappears.  According  to  Mr.  Wright's  method  of  estimating 
(not  in  percentages  of  wages,  but  in  the  number  of  days' 
earnings   absorbed   by  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of 

life),  he  comes  to  the  CONCLUSION  THAT  THE  NUMBER  OF 

Working  Days  requisite  to  cover  the  cost  of  Housing, 
Food,  Clothing,  Lighting  and  Heating,  and  Taxes  are: — 

England 205 

United  States    225 

France     231 

Germany    240 

Russia 286 

Italy    290 


NTEIES. 

ICLUDE8  ALSO,  AS 

A  RtTLE,  THE  EXPENSES  OF  MEDICAL  TREATMENT). 

i 

Fatal  Accidents. 

\ 

Indemnities  to  Family  or  Dependents.                 \ 

For  Purposes  of 
Calculating  Premiums 

Funeral        ; 
Benefits.       , 

Widow.   !   '"'^'l^T.^f^'       or  Grand-       Maximum. 
1         15  Years.              ^^^^^^^ 

and  Indemnities, 

Wages  are 

Limited  to- 

Srenuji^    annual 

20      per  Each    20     per  20  per  cent  60  per  cent 

£75  a  year,  the  excess 

i  wages,     but 

cent.          cent.                                         of  annual 

being  reckoned  at  J 

;  not  less  than 

wage. 

the  actual  amount. 

50s. 

Lustr  According  to 

Do 

Each  child  15  Do 50  per  cent 

£100   a    year    maxi- 

local    c  u  s  - 

per  cent.;  or-: 

mum. 

torn,  but  not 

phans  20  per 

over  42s.       [ 

cent. 

Jorw55s 

Do 

Each     15     per  Do Do... | 

£67     a     year     maxi- 

1 

cent.;orphans| 

mum. 

! 

20  per  cent.     1 

)urse  If  no  depen- 

Lump sum  paid  to  persons  wholly 

£300  

(See   maximum    and 

dents     not 

dependent  on  victim   equivalent 

mmimum  compen- 

more    than 

to  .3  years'  earnings,  but  not  less 

sation.) 

£10. 

than  £150. 

)enn55s 

Limip  sum  equivalent  to  4  years' 

£180  

^linimum  £17,  maxi- 

; 

wages 

,  but  not  less  than  £67. 

mum  £134  a  year. 

Italv 


I 


Lump  sum  equal  to  5  years'  wages. 
In  default  of  heirs  the  indemnity, 
is  paid  into  a  special  fund  and! 
used  to  pay  indemnities  for  in- 
solvent employers,  to  aid  work- 
men's provident  societies,  &c. 


£80  a  year  maximum. 


Franc  Not     more' 20      per  Each     single  10  per  cent  60  per  cent    Only    one-fourth     of 


than  80s.     i   cent. 


child    under  each,  but 

16,      15      per  not   morej 

cent.;   2  chil-  than      30J 

dren,    25    per  per    cent.: 

cent,  &c.  for  aU. 


excess  over  £96  a 
year  to  be  reck- 
oned. 


HoUa30       times  30      per  15  per  cent, 
daily  wages,    cent. 


30ixjrcent  60  per  cent    Maximmu,  6s.  8d.  a 
day. 


Swede  61 


Unite 


£6.   14s.   67s.  a  year 

;i  Year. 


ded  Ifig  per  cent,  by  accident  insurance  associations  from  twenty- ninth  to  ninetieth  day. 

gs  (Hi  per  centi.  to  widow,  10  per  cent,  to  each  ascendant,  Ac). 
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While,  therefore,  the  German  workman  must  spend  four-fifths  of 
his  income  upon  the  absolute  necessaries  of  existence,  leaving  only 
one-fifth  for  amusement,  savings,  provident  agencies,  and  so  forth, 
the  EngHsh  workman  has  one-third  of  his  income  available  for 
such  purposes.  Mr.  Wright,  who  compiled  these  facts  after 
immense  trouble,  is  one  of  the  world's  leading  statisticians,  and 
until  those  who  desire  a  change  of  our  fiscal  pohcy  are  able  to 
refute  him — for  which  there  has  been  ample  opportunity — we 
can  safely  accept  the  statement.  And,  allowing  these  figures  to  be 
correct,  what  an  obvious  advantage  we  have  been  steadily  gaining 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  for  have  we  not  proof  abundant  of 
the  gradual  shortening  of  hours  here  compared  with  abroad,  of 
persistent  increase  in  wages,  and  the  cheapening  of  food  ?  For 
other  evidence  we  can  refer  to  the  table  below,  which  was  compiled 
fifteen  years  ago  by  the  American  Inquiry  : — 

Weekly  Expenditure  on  Food,  dx.,  in  certain  Countries 
in  Workmen's  Families. 


Number  of  Budgets 


Great  United    i    _  ^  ^ 

Britain.        States.        France.  |  Germany 


455  2,541 


150 


„  ,  .         j   Switzer- 
Belgiom.  I      jand. 


42 


39 


14 


s.  a.         s.      (i.  --.      <L  s.      d.     [    s.      d.         s.      d. 

Average  Weeklv    In- j  ' 

ZZ^l  t^'tS-    -^3  lOi  !  46     .3      -25     5i      19  Hi  |  22    7     |  -21     8j 

Statistics 1  ;  ■  i  i  ' 


Weekly     Expenditure 


Food  

Rent  

Clothing   

Fuel  and  Light . . . 


15  8 

3  9i 

4  8i 
2  0^ 


Sundries   5  10 


17  8i  11 

6  6     !  2 

6  H  i  3 

2  6^  •  1 

9  9  4 


0 

I 
5i  j 

5i  j 

6*  I 


Surplus 


1     9 


3     3 


1  11 


6i 

8 

1 

9 


10  lOi 
2     3 
4     9 
1     4 

4     1 


12     0 

2  Oi 

3  3 
1  11 
3     7 


Since  this  time  we  have  to  add  the  immense  increase  in  cost  of 
food  in  America,  and  also  the  large  increase  in  rent ;  or  we  can 
obtain  inferences  from  this  chart,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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On  unemployment  these  few  extracts  are  at  hand  from  other 
countries : — 

^                               (Number  of  Applicants  at  the  Bureaux)  1898...  122 
ijEKMANi I       j^j.  g^^gj,^  ^QQ  situations j  1902...  162 


AUSTRIA 


(Number  of  Applicants  at  the  Bureaux)  1900...  130 
••*■  ■(       for  every  100  situations 1 1902...  173 

tit:^/-.^^^                (Percent,  of  Unemployed  Members  of)  1896... 4"75 
iiELGIUM  I        rp^^^g  Unions  ......' /  1902. ..5-20 

TT'TjAVTm?                  (Percent,  of  Unemployed  Members  of)  1895...  7  16 
^^•^^^ "(       Trade  Unions  .' )"  19C2...800 

T-vTrrcr>QTATi?G   'Percent,  of  Unemployed  Members  of)  1900...  3*25 
UMih.D  biAit.b.  I        the  American  Federation  of  Labour)"  1902...  300 

It  must  be  borae  in  mind  when  comparing  these  figures  with 
those  for  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  Trade  Unionists  abroad 
are  a  much  lesser  proportion  of  the  population,  so  that  a  lower 
percentage  of  unemployed  Trade  Unionists  might  not  necessarily 
be  a  witness  to  greater  constant  employment  than  in  England, 
where  the  unionists  are  one  in  every  three  male  adults. 


PART    IV. 

What  is  the  effect  of  factory  legislation?  Prior  to  1864  we 
had  brought  in  the  half-time  system  and  the  Ten  Hours  Act. 
Compared  w^ith  others,  Austria  had  attempted  to  protect  her 
children ;  Prussia  had  ceased  employing  those  under  thirteen 
years  of  age ;  and  the  United  States  had  ineffective  regulations 
on  the  statute  books.  So  that  to  this  period  ^ve  had  done  better 
than  the  outer  world,  but  the  reason  would  be  simply  that  we 
had  a  highly  organised  factory  system.  Others  w^ere  endeavouring 
to  share  the  trade,  but  so  far  their  competition  was  of  little  effect. 
From  the  year  mentioned,  however,  we  have  seen  a  variety  of 
legislation  abroad,  and  to-day  experts  assert  that  the  German 
average  for  sound  factory  conditions  reaches  a  higher  standard 
than  our  own.  The  regulations  in  the  United  States  improve  upon 
ours  where  they  legally  control  the  hours  of  adult  males,  and  this 
may  also  be  said  of  Austria  and  Norway.  France  and  Denmark 
lag  behind  us,  however,  in  the  matter  of  Sunday  labour,  and 
Belgium  and  Italy  might  reasonably  copy  our  age  limit  for  children. 
But  the  laws  of  Switzerland  are  models,  and  our  legislators  could 
study  them  with  profit. 

Where  have  Trade  Unions  been  the  most  successful?  In 
Denmark,  Holland,  Sweden,  and   Switzerland  they   have  been   of 
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small  growth  ;  in  Norway  this  could  also  be  repeated,  and  in 
Belgium  the  unionists  are  yet  only  one  in  every  17,  against  one  in 
50  in  Austria — if  we  may  consider  each  unionist  as  representing 
one  family.  But  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  there  is  a  distinct 
improvement,  the  proportion  falling  to  about  one  in  10,  which, 
however,  is  now^here  near  our  own  figure,  about  two  unionists  to 
every  seven  families.  Why  is  it  that  we  are  more  loyal  to  Trade 
Unionism  ?  Practically  our  charter  for  unionism  commenced  in 
1870  ;  about  that  year  the  great  impetus  was  given  the  movement. 
Yet  this  was  late  compared  with  the  w^orkmen's  era  of  freedom  in 
America  and  in  Belgium.  The  Italians  at  the  same  period  as 
ourselves  had  full  liberty  of  action,  but  earlier — from  1860— the 
French  mind  was  capable  of  developing  this  phase  of  combination. 
Nine  years  later  the  Germans  obtained  their  rights,  and  in  the  year 
1874  the  Swiss  were  free.  Austria  alone — not  considering  Kussia— 
still  has  restraints  upon  the  will  of  her  workpeople.  It  is  true  that 
in  these  islands  we  were  building  our  unions  prior  to  1870,  in  face 
of  the  law,  but  the  point  is  that  only  from  then  were  we  unfettered, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  others  could  commence  their  unions — 
the  Americans,  Italians,  Belgians,  Germans,  and  Swiss  having  full 
liberty.  We  remember,  of  course,  that  abroad  it  is  difficult  in 
many  places  to  keep 

TRADE    UNIONIST    AFFAIRS    DISTINCT 

from  those  of  politics — the  two  often  seem  the  same ;  and  this 
may  account  for  much  of  the  apparent  slow  growth  of  their 
unionism  as  we  know  it ;  and  also  in  America  and  Switzerland 
there  have  been  particular  reasons  which  might  retard  the 
movement.  Notwithstanding  all  concessions,  however,  the  British 
Trade  Unionists  have  forged  ahead  during  the  last  thirty  years 
more  than  others  elsewhere,  and  we  must  congratulate  them  on 
their  position  to-day.  The  effect  is  at  once  seen  in  the  usually 
shorter  working  hours  since  1870,  and,  turning  to  the  money  wages, 
we  are  only  beaten  by  one  nation — America — and  there  apparently 
the  real  wages  are  no  higher  than  ours,  and  work  is  more  arduous. 
Apart  from  this,  we  have  to  recollect  that  industrialism  got  scarcely 
a  start  outside  our  oivn  shores  by  the  year  just  named,  and  wages 
here  were  already  forced  to  a  relatively  high  level.  Commencing 
thus  with  a  good  wage,  it  is  astonishing  that  we  have  obtained  so 
much  more,  leaving  Germany  almost  poor,  and  France  a  long  way 
behind,  with  x\ustria  a  close  competitor. 

Comparing  our  compensation  schemes  with  those  of  foreign 
countries,  it  is  noticeable  that  nowhere,  as  yet,  has  the  right  to 
compensation  for  all  classes  of  employment  been  adopted.  Abroad, 
the  rule  has  been  the  inclusion  of  dangerous  trades,  coupled  with 
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exemption  from  liability  in  the  case  of  small  employers.  At  home 
the  operations  of  the  Act  were  confined  primarily — 

1.  To  industries  subject  to  Government  inspection ; 

2.  To  those  placed  under  an  obligation  to  report  accidents  ; 

until  the  extension  in  1900  to  agriculture.  One  feature  is  that  we 
have  no  provisions  corresponding  to  the  "  expenses  of  cure  "  allowed 
for  in  the  German  system,  and  which  in  addition  provides  for  "a 
regular  allowance  to  be  made  the  injured  person,  after  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  week,  for  so  long  as  the  inability  shall  last."  In 
Belgium,  seemingly,  any  commercial  esta})lishment  where  more 
than  three  persons  are  employed  comes  withhi  the  law  of  1903,  but 
anyone  earnmg  over  £96  per  year  is  not  entitled  to  compensation. 
The  French  laws  apply  to  building  operations,  transport  services, 
mills,  factories,  mines,  quarries,  &c.  There  is  no  restriction  based 
on  the  ground  of  the  number  of  workmen  in  the  employ,  and  a 
special  law  extends  the  principle  to  accidents  through  agricultural 
machinery.  The  workman  is  secured  by  the  National  Old  Age 
Pensions  Bank.  In  Germany  the  industries  affected  include  mines, 
quarries,  factories,  and  all  undertakings  in  which  machinery 
propelled  by  steam  or  other  natural  power  is  used,  a  factory  being 
any  place  where  working  at  commodities  is  carried  on  and  not  less 
than  ten  persons  are  usually  employed.  By  the  law  of  1885 
people  employed  in  inland  transportation  and  public  employes 
were  brought  under  the  provisions,  and  lately  those  in  the  "  building" 
trade  and  the  "marine"  are  partly  protected;  more  recently 
butchers  and  men  in  ordinary  warehouses  have  been  covered.  At 
the  end  of  1902  17,582,000  psrsons  were  tabled  for  insurance 
under  these  several  accident  laws,  being  by  far  the  majority  of 
wage-earners.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  trade  associations  to  establish 
what  is  called  a  "  danger  tariff,"  the  effect  of  which  is  to  impose 
upon  those  establishments  where  accidents  most  frequentlv  occur 
a  rate  of  contribution  to  the  insurance  funds  proportioned  to  the 
frequency  of  accidents,  and  there  exists  a  State-regulated  insurance 
scheme  —similar  to  that  in  Austria — which  guarantees  the  employ^ 
his  payments.      In  Norway  the  laws  include  persons 

"HANDLING    ICE," 

and  a  remarkable  provision  is  that  a  workman  in  order  to  claim 
compensation  must  be  engaged  upon  work  where  at  least  nine 
others  are,  all  upon  a  work  that  requires  thirty  full  working  days. 
Compensation  begins  with  the  fifth  week  after  the  accident,  but, 
meanwhile,  the  master  has  to  pay  for  medical  treatment.  Denmark 
has  followed  the  Norwegian  laws,  and  in  Holland  one  point  is  that 
the  laws  do  not  include  farming,  transport,  and  fishery  employes. 
Sweden    also    follows   Norwav,    and    likewise    does    not    include 
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agricultural  labourers.  Italy  covers  its  workpeople  in  mines, 
quarries,  building  operations,  and  shipbuilding,  and  by  the  x\ct 
of  1903  a  number  of  other  industrial  businesses,  and  agriculture, 
were  brought  in.  The  bases  for  compensation  are  fixed  upon 
lump  sum  payments,  quite  the  alternative  to  the  practice  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria.  In  the  last-named  country  the 
laws  generally  are  much  more  restricted  than  in  Germany,  and 
neither  seamen  nor  agricultural  labourers  have  the  right  to  claim. 
That  privilege  only  applies — 

1.  To  persons  in  factories,  mines,  quarries.,  &c. ;  and 

2.  To  those  employed  in  "building"  operations; 

and,  by  the  special  Act  of  1894,  to  those  in  railway  enterprises, 
street  cleansing,  theatres,  and  lire  brigades.  Summing  the  several 
schemes  our  own  seem  to  lack  the  wide  application  of  Germany, 
while  France  and  Belgium  also  give  us  points.  The  "danger 
tariff"  and  the  "medical  expenses"  are  features  worthy  our 
consideration.  That  Germany  has  set  the  pace,  and  that  we  and 
others  have  followed,  is  also  a  truth. 

It  is  not  easy  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  general  effect  of 
Co-operation  in  other  lands  as  compared  with  its  benefit  to  ourselves. 
At  home  we  may  roughly  say  that  every  fourth  family  is  connected 
with  a  society — that  is,  for  distribution;  and  production  hitherto 
has  but  partly  succeeded.  But  then  again  we  had  well  started  the 
distributive  movement  by  1865 — one  generation  at  least  had  striven 
to  make  it  move.  The  only  country  comparable  with  us  would 
seem  to  be  Switzerland  ;  but  there  again  early  Co-operation  was 
known  only  on  its  agricultural  side ;  in  fact,  distribution  is  only 
now  in  origin.  In  ratio  to  the  population,  the  Co-operators  in 
distributive  stores  are  small  in  number  in  Holland,  Austria  (where 
the  oldest  society  is  but  thirty  years).  Fiance  (the  productive  side 
was  first  in  the  field),  Italy  (most  of  the  stores  are  only  twenty 
years  old),  Belgium,  and  Germany.  The  last  named  has  beat  us  in 
productives  and  Co-operative  Banks,  and  this  can  also  be  said  of 
Austria,  while  even  little  Holland  has  nearly  a  thousand  Co-operative 
dairies,  and  the  like  are  to  the  credit  of  Italy.  Denmark,  as  we  have 
said,  is  unique,  and  it  is  computed  that  one  in  every  three  persons 
is  connected  with  the  Co-operative  movement.  Yet  the  first  society 
was  not  until  1866,  and  undoubtedly  the  productive  aspect  has  made 
the  fame  of  Co-operation  among  the  Danes.     Hence,  it  seems  that 

THE    UNITED    KINGDOM    LEADS    THE    WAY 

in  distributive  Co-operation ;  we  had  the  start,  and  have  kept  it. 
In  productive  Co-operation  we  are,  however,  beaten  easily,  and 
the    agricultural   phase    of   the    movement   on    the    Continent    is 
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paramount.  The  probability  is  that  one  feature  of  Co-operation 
has  had  a  marked  effect  in  years  gone  by  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
goods  to  the  consumer,  and  in  making  the  workmen's  sovereign  go 
the  farthest.  On  the  other  hand,  farming  and  dairying  on  the 
Continent  has  paid  and  provided  many  with  a  living  because  solely 
of  the  apphcation  of  Co-operation — this  has  kept  numbers  on  the 
land  who  otherwise  must  have  drifted  to  other  livelihoods  or  else 
have  lived  more  scantily  than  at  present. 

In  comparing  our  educational  system  with  those  in  force 
abroad  we  must  hope  that  improvement  will  come  through  the  new- 
powers  which  have  the  work  in  hand  now  under  the  recent  Act. 
And  in  this  paper  we  are  more  concerned  with  technical  instruction 
than  with  elementary  education,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  future  will  lie  with  that  nation  which  turns  out 
the  most  efficient  workpeople.  We  are  in  the  days  of  machinery, 
and  in  the  throes  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  But  the  competition 
is  scarcely  yet  begun,  and  the  more  the  foreign  nations  develop  their 
technical  and  trade  institutes  the  greater  becomes  the  need  of 
England  to  liberally  instruct  her  children.     As  we  have  said, 

THE    STAKT    WHICH    WE    SECURED 

over  all  the  world  by  our  inventions  and  machinery  could  not  be 
maintained  for  all  time ;  we  are  beginning  the  tussle  of  equal 
competition,  where  the  best  brain  and  the  strongest  body  lasts 
through  the  fight,  and  the  more  we  spend  on  commercial  education 
the  greater  will  be  our  chance  to  retain  our  supremacy  and  the 
respect  of  other  countries. 

What  has  perplexed  our  people  often  is  the  seeming  excess  of 
imports  over  our  exports — connecting  therewith  our  unemployed 
problem — but  if  we  look  at  the  matter  squarely  it  is  patent  that  the 
whole  of  the  commercial  transactions  between  any  country  and  the 
outside  world  over  a  period  of  years,  though  not  necessarily  within 
the  limits  of  any  single  year,  must  balance  one  another.  The 
confusion  arises  because  only  a  portion  of  the  facts  are  recorded, 
and  there  is  thus  no  equality  between  the  value  of  imports  and  of 
exports.  Firstly,  there  are  some  minor  adjustments,  e.g.,  diamonds 
and  the  export  of  ships  must  be  included.  The  latter  were  not 
included  at  all  in  earlier  years,  and  only  so  far  as  regards  new- 
ships  in  later  years.  Secondly,  we  should  have  to  deal  with  such 
items  as  the  expenditure  of  travellers  abroad  and  of  foreign 
travellers  here,  and  remittances  from  India  on  account  of  pensions 
and  salaries  of  Civil  servants.  Thirdly,  the  great  item  missed,  to 
be  added  to  our  exports,  is  the  earnings  of  our  ships,  not  only  in 
the  carriage  of  our  own  imports  and  exports,  but  also  in  carrying 
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goods  between  foreign  countries  or  between  our  colonies  (both  Sir 
Eobert  Giffen  and  the  Board  of  Trade  have  estimated  this  third 
item  at  90  miUions  sterling)  ;  and  lastly  is  the  interest  on  our 
foreign  investments  (some  62  millions  sterhng  in  1902).    The  usual 

EXCESS    OF    IMPORTS 

in  the  official  figures  is  some  £160,000,000,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  two  factors  above  alone  nearly  account  for  that  sum. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  growth  of  trade  in  other  countries  was 
an  obvious  development  from  1870,  and  w^e  have  since  steadily 
kept  the  lead.  It  was  not  to  be  thought  as  in  the  order  of  things 
that  England  alone  could,  for  all  time,  command  every  avenue  of 
markets,  so  the  question  arrived — admitting  the  inevitable 
competition — as  to  what  policy  from  a  national  standpoint  would 
better  retain  and  improve  our  conditions.  The  policy  adopted 
has,  we  think,  proved  its  unquestionable  advantages,  and  by  it  have 
we  bettered  ourselves,  and  even  improved  beyond  the  progress  of 
our  friends  abroad.  The  facts  given  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
paper  tend  to  be  evidence  in  that  direction,  and  the  more  the 
positions  are  studied  the  greater  become  our  thanks  to  Cobden, 
and  of  almost  equal  importance  are  the  voluntary  movements — 
the  Trade  Unions    and  kindred  associations. 


To  conclude,  in  this  article  we  have  seen  in  the  outset  that 
our  own  conditions,  to  be  in  the  least  comparable  w^ith  our 
brethren  abroad,  could  only  embrace  a  survey  of  forty  years  at 
the  outside.  Next  we  elicited  a  few  facts  from  our  Factory 
Laws,  Trade  Unions,  Compensation  Acts,  Friendly  Societies, 
and  from  several  consequences  of  our  nation's  Free  Trade  policy. 
We  then  extended  our  survey  to  foreign  countries,  and  finally 
made  a  few  comparisons.  It  is  regrettable,  however,  that  foreign 
official  particulars  are  so  scanty ;  even  America,  which  boasts 
of  its  statistical  experts,  leaves  a  deal  of  data  uncollected. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  been  able  to  bring,  perhaps,  a  few  fresh 
points  which  in  other  places  may  be  of  use  to  readers.  Much 
could  have  been  written,  in  the  abstract,  on  the  all-important 
question  of  Free  Trade  versus  Protection,  but  we  have  purposely 
left  theories,  and  even  many  facts  which  are  often  quoted  yet 
to  many  of  us  do  not  seem  to  touch  the  point.  For  instance, 
material  is  at  hand  to  discuss  the  effect  on  labour  of  imported 
manufactures,  but  the  inoidence  is  so  far-reaching,  involving  so 
many  other  considerations,  that  a  fair  grasp  of  the  situation  is 
almost  impracticable.  Again,  there  enters  the  question  of  quantity 
and  quality  of  food,  the  superiority  of  clothing  and  better  housing, 
conditions  which  vary  in  every  country.     The  man  of  the  future 
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must  certainly  look  with  keener  attention  to  education,  and  for  a 
thorough  system  of  technical  instruction  the  demand  on  the  State 
has  well  nigh  arrived.  Our  labour  laws  have  shown  that  we  have 
largely  deviated  from  the  strict  path  of  laissez-faire,  and  we  think 
rightly  so,  for  that  policy,  although  elaborate  on  paper, 

OMITS    THE    HUMAN    SIDE    OF    MAN, 

forgets  his  weaker  brother,  the  defenceless  woman,  and  sickly  child. 
By  all  means  give  free  play  to  skill  and  energ}-;  do  not  restrict  our 
markets,  thus  limiting  the  division  of  labour,  limiting  our  food, 
and  decreasing  the  available  wealth  of  the  country.  Let  us 
content  ourselves  in  retaining  our  national  policy,  which  all 
round  has  brought  us  an  increasing  abundance  of  food.  We  must 
develop  our  Trade  Unions,  Co-operative  Societies,  and  Friendly 
Societies,  for  self-help,  where  possible,  is  the  motto  of  the  free 
men  of  any  nation.  Side  by  side  with  the  afore-named  the 
question  of  unemployment  and  the  unemployable  must  become 
a  State  matter  for  definite  settlement,  saving  that  wasting  army 
from  further  augmentation  and  destruction.  The  acknowledgment 
in  this  session  (1905)  of  the  Government's  responsibility  to 
unemployed  workmen  is  an  innovation  which  will  inevitably  be 
enlarged  upon  till  all  willing  to  work  may  use  their  hands  and 
brains  for  the  benefit  of  their  children  and  their  nation.  We  shall 
then  continue  to  advance  in  the  paths  of  progress  resolute  and 
steady,  leaving  a  better  race  to  follow.  Beyond  these  words,  for 
the  improving  of  industrial  conditions  the  world  o'er  let 

Universal  peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  liorht  across  the  sea. 
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The  Late  Mr.  George  Binney. 


\AR.  binney  was  a  native  of  Northumberland,  and  from 
an  early  age  found  his  work  in  the  mine.  About  1876 
he  became  connected  with  the  Durham  Co-operative  Society, 
and  for  some  years  served  on  the  Committee,  also  as 
Treasurer. 

In  1891  he  was  elected  on  the  Committee  of  the  Wholesale 
Society,  and  in  1897  he  resigned  the  treasurership  of  the 
Durham  Society  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  C.W.S. 

business. 

He  passed  away  on  May  5th,  leaving  behind  a  record  of 
useful  but  unobtrusive  labours  ia  Co-operative  work. 


The  Late  Mr.  Alfred  North. 


As  our  friends  are  probably  aware,  the  Committee  of  the 
C.W.S.  have  lost  the  presence  of  Alderman  Alfred  North, 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  Batley,  whose  death,  after  a  long  illness, 
occun-ed  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  August  14th. 

As  a  Co-operator,  Mr.  North  first  made  himself  felt  in  the 
Batley  Society,  and  soon  became  well  known  amongst 
Co-operators  in  the  West  Riding.  He  was  elected  to  a  seat 
on  the  Wholesale  Board  in  December,  1883,  retaining  the 
position  until  his  death.  Mr.  North's  aptitude  for  business 
enabled  him  to  render  valuable  service,  both  to  the  C.W.S. 
and  to  the  movement  generally. 
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1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


Civil  Service 
Supply. 

Civil  Service 
(Haymarket). 

New 
Civil  Service. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

625,305 

712,399 

819,428 

896,094 

925,332 

983,545 

946,780 

1,384,042 

. 

1,474,923 

1,420,619 

514,399 

1,488,507 

520,155 

139,367 

1,603,670 

497,650 

1,682,655 

329,805 

149,478 

1,691,455 

481,560 

148,975 

1,758,648 

468,992 

150,948 

1,743,306 

465,096 

150,383 

1,732,483 

469,456 

155,000 

1,763,814 

473,817 

158,028 

1,775,500 

481,120 

158,317 

1,789,397 

481,352 

164,160 

1,817,779 

475,066 

178,761 

1,749,384 

471,133 

168,582 

1,675,848 

448,171 

158,313 

1,663,970 

439,283 

154,541 

1,670,849 

442,942 

149,185 

1,707,780 

448,129 

143,289 

1,694.710 

437,638 

138,836 

1,672,520 
1,741,769 
1,769,655 
1,756,199 
1,746,960 
1,723,267 
1,680,666 

424,588 
420,471 
423,610 
414,146 
406,761 
393,950 
405,224 

127,392 

118,252 

109,297 

98,174 

91,052 

84,414 

Above  we  give  the  Sales  of  the  Civil  Service  Supply  Stores  as  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
distributive  societies  appearing  in  the  following  tables. 
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STATISTICS  SHOWING  THE  POSITION  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  FROM  1862  TO  1903. 

THESE  tables  have  been  brought  up  to  date  on  the  basis  of 
*       the    Annual    Eeturns    by    Societies    to    the    Eegistrar    of 
Friendly   Societies,  and  corrected  by  the  more  recent  returns  to 
the  Co-operative  Union. 

The  tables  refer  to  the  United  Kingdom,  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  give  the  comparison  between  the 
figures  of  1903  and  those  of  ten  years  ago.  We  have  also  inserted 
below  the  figures  relating  to  profits  devoted  to  Education. 


Co-operation  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1893  and  1903. 


Societies  (making  retiirns)  .  .No.  1,825 

Members .'.  .No.  1,340,318 

Capital  (share  and  loan) £19,193,619 

Sales    £51,803,836 

Profits £  4,610,657 

Profits  devoted  to  Education.  .£       32,677 


1903. 

2,523 

2,215,873 

42,193,544 

93,384,799 

9,338,626 

77,654 


Increase 

PER  CENT. 

38 

65 
120 

80 
103 
138 


Co-operation  in  England  and  Wales  during  1893  and  1903. 


Societies  (making  returns)  .  .No.  1,432 

Members : .  .No.  1,119,210 

Capital  (share  and  loan) £15,854,560 

Sales £41,483,346 

Profits £  3,592,856 

Profits  devoted  to  Education.  .£        29,151 


1903. 

1,840 

1,800.325 

33,050,551 

72,296,789 

6,984,344 

64,823 


IN'CREASE 
PER  CENT. 

28 

61 
108 

74 

94 
122 


Co-operation  in  Scotland  during  1893  and  1903. 


1903. 

350 

361,422 

8,760,729 

19,624,718 

2,337,344 

12,831 


Societies  (making  returns)  . .  No.  352 

Members No.      217,521 

Capital  (share  and  loan) £  3,310,215 

Sales    £10,094,381 

Profits £  1,013,955 

Profits  devoted  to  Education . .  £  3,526 


Increase 

PER  CENT. 

66 
165 

94 
131 
264 


Co-operation  in  Ireland  during  1893  and  1903. 


Societies  (making  returns) No.  41 

:Members No.      3,587 

Capital  (share  and  loan) £    28,844 

Sales    £226,109 

Profits £      3,846 

Profits  devoted  to  Education £ 


1903. 

333 

54,126 

382,264 

1,463,292 

16,938 
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TABLE  fi;.— General  Summary  of  Eeturns 

(Compiled  from  Official 

No. 

OF  Societies 

Capital 

AT  End 

Year. 

1  i 

-eg 

be  m 

OF   ^ 

I  EAR. 

1 

|S3 

^11 

11 

Number  of 
Members. 

Share. 

Loan. 

Sales. 

Net 
Profit. 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1             £ 

1862 

a454 

/68 

332 

90,341 

428,376 

54,499 

2,333,523 

1          165,562 

1863 

51 

i       73 

381 

111,163 

579,902 

76,738 

2,673,778 

1          216,005 

1864 

146 

i     110 

394 

6129,429 

684,182 

89,122 

2,836,606 

224,460 

1865 

101 

182 

403 

6124,659 

1      819,367 

107,263 

I       3,373,847 

!          279,226 

1866 

163 

240 

441 

6144,072 

1,046,310 

118,023 

4,462,676 

372,307 

1867 

137 

192 

577 

171,897 

1,475,199 

136,734 

1       6,001,153 

398,578 

1868 

190 

93 

673 

211,781 

1,711,643 

177,706 

7,122,360 

424,420 

1869 

65 

133 

754 

229,861 

1,816,672 

179,054 

;       7,353,363 

438,101 

1870 

67 

153 

748 

248,108 

2,035,626 

197,029 

8,201,685 

553,435 

1871 

56 

235 

746 

262,188 

2,305,951 

215,453 

9,463,771 

666,399 

1872 

141 

113 

935 

330,550 

2,969,573 

371,541 

13,012,120 

936,715 

1873 

226 

138 

983 

387,765 

3,581,405 

496,830 

15,639,714 

1,110,658 

1874 

130 

232 

1,031 

412,733 

3,905,093 

587,342 

16,374,053 

1,228,038 

1875 

117 

285 

1,170 

480,076 

4,403,547 

849,990 

18,499,901 

1,429,090 

1876 

82 

177 

1,167 

508,067 

5,141,390 

919,772 

19,921,054 

1,743,980 

1877 

67 

246 

1,148 

529,081 

5,445,449 

1,073,275 

21,390,447 

1,924,551 

1878 

52 

121 

1,185 

560,993 

5,647,443 

1,145,717 

21,402,219 

1,837,660 

1879 

52 

146 

1,151 

572,621  i|  5,755,522 

1,496,843 

20,382,772 

1,857,790 

1880 

69 

100 

1,183 

604,063 

6,232,093 

1,341,290 

23,248,314 

cl,868,599 

1881 

66 

1,240 

643,617 

6,940,173 

1,483,583 

24,945,063 

1,981,109 

1882 

67 

ii5 

1,288 

687,158 

7,591,241 

1,622,431 

27,541,212 

2,155,398 

1883 

55 

170 

1,291 

729,957 

7,921,356 

1,577,086 

29,336,028 

2,434,996 

1884 

78 

63 

1,400 

797,950 

8,646,188 

1,830,836 

30,424,101 

2,723,794 

1885 

84 

50 

1,441 

850,659 

9,211,259 

1,945,8341 

31,305,910 

2,988,690 

1886 

83 

65 

1,486 

894,488 

9,747,452 

2,160,0901 

32,730,745 

3,070,111 

1887 

87 

145 

1,516 

967,828 

10,344,216 

2,253,576 

34,483,771 

3,190,309 

1888 

100 

140 

1,592 

1,011,258 

10,946,219 

2,452,8871 

37,793,903 

3,454,974 

1889 

93 

123 

1,621 

1,071,089 

11,687,912 

2,923,7111 

40,674,673 

3,734,546 

1890 

122 

159 

1,647 

1,140,573 

12,783,629 

3,169,155| 

43,731,669 

4,275,617 

1891 

117 

122 

1,684 

1,207,511 

13,847,705 

3,393,394 

49,024,171 

4,718,532 

1892 

127 

24 

1,791 

1,284,843 

14,647,707 

3,773,616! 

51,060,854 

4,743,352 

1893 

106 

59 

1,825 

1,340,318 

15,318,665 

3,874,954! 

51,803,836 

4,610,657 

1894 

113 

61 

1,930 

1,373,004 

15,756,064 

4,064,6811 

52,110,800 

4,928,838 

1895 

123 

113 

1,966 

1,430,340 

16,749,826 

4,581,5731 

55,100,249 

5,389,071 

1896 

128 

134 

2,010 

1,534,824 

18,236,040 

4,786,331 

59,951,635 

5,990,023 

1897 

126 

165 

2,065 

1,627,135  i 

19,510,007 

;i9,137,077i 

64,956,049 

6,535,861 

1898 

182 

227 

2,130 

1,703,098    120,671,110 

7^9,914,226 

68,523,969 

6,939,276 

1899 

152 

298 

2,183 

1,787,576   122,340,533 

/ill,025,341 

73,533,686 

7,529,477 

1900 

117 

356 

2,174 

1,886,252 

24,156,310 

/il2,010,771 

81,020,428 

8,177,822 

1901 

153 

332 

2,239 

1,980,441 

25,697,099 

/il3,059,032| 

85,872,706 

8.670,576 

1902 

253 

335 

2,466 

2,103,264 

27,063,405 

/il4,034,140! 

89,772,923 

9,123,976 

1903 

225 

381 

2,523 

2,215,873 

28,200,869 

/d3,992,675 
Totals  . . 

93,384,799 

9,338,626 

1,432,776,536 

134,381,205 

aTh 

e  Total 

Number  Registe 

red  to  the  end  of  1862.    b  R 

educed  by  18,2 

78  for  1864,  23,92 

7  for  1865,  and 

were  in 

eluded  i 

n  the  returns  fro 

m  the  Retail  Societies,    c  E 

stimated  on  th 

e  basis  of  the  re 

turns  made  to 

sum  to 

be  Inv< 

'stments  other  t 

han  in  Trade.   /Estimated 

.    g  Investme 

nts  and  other  As 

sets.    /( Loans 

> 
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UNITED    KINGDOM. 

' 

for  each 

Year,  from 

1862  to  1903  inclusive. 

Sources,  and  Corrected.) 

1 

Trade 

Trade 

Capital  Intestkd  in 

1 

Profit 
Devoted 

Amount 
of 

j 
Year. 

Industrial 

'    and  Provident 
Societies,  and 

Joint-stock 

,     Expenses. 

• 

Stock. 

other  than 
Trade. 

Companies. 

to 
Education. 

Reserve 
Fund.      • 

£ 

£ 

£ 

p 

£ 

£ 

127,749 

'           .... 

1862 

167,620 

.... 

i  1863 

163,147 

.... 

.... 

;  1864 

^181,766 



.... 

..... 

1865 

219,746 

.... 

.... 

1866 

255,923 

583,539 

ci494,429 

.  .  . 

8,203 

82,629 

1867 

294,451 

071,165 

137,397 

106,398 

3,636 

33,109 

1868 

280,116 

784,847 

117,586 

178,367 

8,814 

38,630 

;  1869 

311,910 

912,102 

126,736 

204,876 

4,275 

52,990 

1870 

346,415 

1,029,446 

145,004 

262,594 

5,097 

66,631 

1871 

479,130 

1,383,063 

318,477 

382,846 

6,696 

93,601 

1872 

556,540 

1,627,402 

370,402 

449,039 

7,107 

102,722 

1873 

594,455 

1,781,053 

418,301 

522,081 

7,949 

116,829 

.  1874 

686,178 

2,095,675 

667,825 

553,454 

10,879 

241,930 

1875 

1,279,856 

2,664,042 

1876 

1,381,961 

2,648,282 

.... 

.... 

1877 

1,494,607 

2,609,729 

.... 

1878 

1,537,138 

2,857,214 

.... 

1879 

1,429,160 

2,880,076 

^3,447,347 

13,910 

!             .... 

1  1880 

.... 

3,053,338 

.... 

18,825 

.... 

j    1881 

1,690,107 

3,452,942 

c'4,281,264 

14,778 

.... 

'■  1882 

1,826,804 

3,709,555 

c4,497,718 

16,788 

.... 

!  1883  ! 

1,936,485 

3,575,836 

c4,550,890 

19,154 

.... 

1  1884  i 

2,082,539 

3,729,492 

e5,483,120 

20,712 

.... 

1885  1 

1,800,347 

4,072,765 

^8,858,940 

19,878 

.... 

1886  ' 

1,960,374 

4,.360,836 

c4,491,483 

21,.880 

.... 

1887 

2,045,391 

4,556,593 

^5,238,859 

24,245 

.... 

1888 

2,182,775 

4,795,132 

'     e5,833,278 

25,455 

.... 

1889 

2,361,319 

5,141,750 

'     c6,958,787 

27,587 

.... 

1890 

2,621,091 

5,838,370 

e6,394,867 

80,087 

.... 

1891 

2,902,994 

6,175,287 

^6,952,906 

82,753 

.... 

1892 

3,181,818 

6,314,715 

^7,089,689 

82,677 

1893  ' 

3,267,288 

5,905,442 

c7,174,736 

86,553 

.... 

1894 

3,478.036 

6,333,102 

e7,880,602 

41.491 



1895 

3,786,063 

6,844,018 

9 13,929,829 

46,895 

.... 

1896 

i3,074,420 

7,602,211 

^14,278,094 

50,302 

.... 

1897 

i3,218,102 

7,506,686 

g'15,758,086 

52,129 

1898 

^3,461,508 

8,400,099 

(717,203,236 

56,562 

.... 

1899 

y3,814,209 

9,284,663 

^18,788,895 

65,699 

.... 

1900 

y4,027,696 

9,606,317 

(720,466,118 

68,258 



1901 

/4,400,990 

10,155,918     , 

(721,305,360 

73,753 

1902 

:  .553,463 

10,456,634     i 

^22,127,521 

77,654 

.... 

1  1903  : 

j            1 

i 

1.921  for  1866. 

being  the  nambe 

r  of  "Individual  N 

lembers"  return 

sd  by  the  Wholesale  Society,  and  nhich    | 

the  Central  Cc 

-operative  Boan 

i  for  1881.    dinch 

ides  Joint-stock 

Companies,     e 

The  return  states  this    ! 

and  other  Cre 

iitors.    j  Exclus 

ive  of  Share  Inter 

est. 
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CO-OPEEATIVE   SOCIETIE^S, 

TABLE  (2). — General  Summary  of 

Eeturns 

(Compiled  from  Official 

No. 

OF   SOCIETIKS 

Capital 

AT  End         1 

Yeak. 

Registered 

in 
the  Year. 

Not 
Making 
Returns. 

Making 
Returns. 

Number  of 
Members. 

OF  Ieak.                I 

Sales. 

Net 
Profit. 

Share. 

1 
Loan. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1862 

a454 

/68 

332 

90,341 

428,376 

54,499; 

2,333,523 

165,562 

1863 

51 

73 

381 

111,163 

579,902 

76,738; 

2,673,778 

216,005 

1864 

146 

110 

394 

6129,429 

684,182 

89,122 

2,836,606 

224,460  1 

1865 

101 

182 

403 

6124,659 

819,367 

107,263 

3,373,847 

279,226  ! 

1866 

163 

240 

441 

6144,072 

1,046,310 

118,023 

4,462,676 

372,307 

1867 

137 

192 

577 

171,897  i 

1,475,199 

136,734 

6,001,153 

398,578 

1868 

190 

93 

673 

211,781  i 

1,711,643 

177,706 

7,122,360 

424,420 

1869 

65 

133 

754 

229,861  1 

1,816,672 

179,054 

7,353,363 

438,101 

1870 

67 

153 

748 

248,108 

2,035,626 

197,029 

8,201,685 

553,435  1 

1871 

56 

235 

746 

262,188 

2,305,951 

215,453 

9,463,771 

666,399 

1872 

138 

104 

927 

339,986  1 

2,968,758 

371,531 

12,992,345 

935,551 

1873 

225 

135 

978 

387,301 

3,579,962 

496,740; 

15,623,553 

1,109,795 

1874 

128 

227 

1,026 

412,252 

3,903,608 

586,972 

16,358,278 

1,227,226 

1875 

116 

283 

1,163 

479,284 

4,793,909 

844,620 

18,484,382 

1,427,365 

1876 

82 

170 

1,165 

507,857 

5,140,219 

919,762i 

19,909,699 

1,742,501 

1877 

66 

240 

1,144 

528,576 

5,437,959 

1,073,265 

21,374,013 

1,922,361 

1878 

52 

119 

1,181 

560,703 

5,645,883 

1,145,7071 

21,385,646 

1,836,371 

1879 

51 

146 

1,145 

573,084 

5,747,907 

1,496,143 

20,365,602 

1,856,308 

1880 

67 

100 

1,177 

603,541 

6,224,271 

1,341,190! 

23,231,677 

cl,866,839 

1881 

62 

1,230 

642,783 

6,937,284 

1,483,5831 

24,926,005 

1,979,576 

1882 

66 

113 

1,276 

685,981 

7,581,739 

1,622,2531 

27,509,055 

2,153,699 

1883 

55 

165 

1,282 

728,905 

7,912,216 

1,576,8451 

29,303,441 

2,432,621 

1884 

76 

57 

1,391 

896,845 

8,636,960 

1,830,624! 

30,392,112 

2,722,103 

1885 

84 

47 

1,431 

849,616 

9,202,138 

1,945,508! 

31,273,156 

2,986,155 

1886 

82 

62 

1,474 

893,153 

9,738,278 

2,159,746| 

32,684,244 

3,067,436 

1887 

84 

140 

1,504 

966,403 

10,333,069 

2,252,6721 

34,437,879 

3,187,902 

1888 

100 

130 

1,579 

1,009,773 

10,935,031 

2,452,158 

37,742,429 

3,451,577 

1889 

89 

118 

1,608 

1,069,396 

11,677,286 

2,923,506! 

40,618,060 

3,731,966 

1890 

110 

151 

1,631 

1,138,780 

12,776,733 

3,168,788 

43,667,363 

4,273,010 

1891 

95 

108 

1,656 

1,205,244 

13,832,158 

3,390,076! 

48,921,697 

4,714,298 

1892 

118 

14 

1,753 

1,282,103 

14,627,570 

3,766,737! 

50,902,681 

4,739,771 

•1893 

98 

42 

1,784 

1,336,731 

16,297,470 

3,867,305! 

51,577,727 

4,606,811  I 

1894 

101 

43 

1,880 

1,368,944 

15,732,061 

4,054,172 

51,846,349 

4,923,027  , 

1895 

78 

70 

1,895 

1,423,632 

16,726,623 

4,570,1161 

54,758,400 

5,382,862  ■ 

1896 

92 

87 

,  1,908 

1,525,283 

18,197,828 

4,766,244 

59,461,852 

5,983,655  ! 

1897 

73 

99 

1,930 

1,613,038 

j  19,466,155 

7i9,0Sl,368 

64,362,943 

6,529,136  i 

1898 

73 

98 

1,955 

1,682,286 

120,618,822  1  ;i9.837,103 

67,869,094 

6,931,704 

1899 

84 

116 

1,994 

1,763,430 

22,276,641 

;il0,928,770 

72,743,708 

7,516,114 

1900 

63 

98 

;  2,006 

1,861,458    124,088,713 

/ill'905.132 

80,124,319 

8,163,390 

1901 

107 

30 

2,073 

•1,956,469    i25,620,298 

/il2,947,182 

84,941,764 

8,653,300 

1902 

143 

32 

2,180 

2,058,660  li26,937,47o 

/tl3,831,354 

88,420,435 

9,108,860  i 

1903 

129 

46 

2,190 

2,161,747 

28,057,210 

/il3,754,070 
Totals  . . 

91,921,507 

9.321,689 

1,423.954,177 

134,223,471 
7  for  1865,  and 

aTl 

ie  Total 

Number  Regist 

-red  to  the  end  of  1862.    b  Ii 

.educed  by  18,5 

278  for  1864,  23,92 

were  ii 

ncluded 

in  the  r 

eturns  fr 

om  the  Retail  Societies,     c 

Estimated  on  t 

he  basis  of  the  n 

J  turns  made  to 

sum  to 

be Inve 

stments  other  th 

an  in  Trade.      'Estimated. 

r/  Investmer 

ts  and  other  As 

Jets,     h  Loans 
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GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

jor  each 

YeaXy  from 

1862  to  1903  inclusive. 

Sources,  and  Corrected.) 

Capitai.  Invested  in 

I 
Profit          I        Amount 

Industrial 
and  Provident 

Trade 

Trade 

Societies,  and 

Joint-stock 

Devoted 

OI 

Yeab. 

Expenses. 

Stock. 

other  than 
Trade. 

Companies. 

to                        Keserve 
Education.               Fund. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£. 

£ 

127,749 



.... 

.... 

.... 

. .  • 

1862 

167,620 

.... 

.... 

.... 

....            i 

1863 

163,147 

.... 

.... 



.... 

1864 

181,766 

.... 

.... 

.... 



1865 

219,746 

.... 

.... 



.... 

1866 

255,923 

583,539 

cZ494,429 



1           3,203 

32,629 

1867 

294,451 

671,165 

137,397 

166,398 

1           3,636    : 

33,109 

1868 

280,116 

784,847 

117,586 

178,367 

3,814     : 

38,630 

1869 

311,910 

912,102 

126,736 

204,876 

4,275 

52,990 

1870 

346,415 

1,029,446 

145,004 

262,594 

5,097     ' 

66,631 

1871 

477,846 

1,383,063 

318,477 

382,846 

6,696 

93,601 

1872 

555,766 

1,627,402 

370,402 

449,039 

7,107     i        102,722 

1873 

593,548 

1,781,053 

418,301 

522,081 

7,949     !        116,829 

1874 

685,118 

2,094,325 

667,825 

553,454 

10,879             241,930 

1875 

1,279,392 

2,664,042 

.... 

1876 

1,381,285 

2,647,309 

.... 

.... 

1877 

1,493,842 

2,609,729 

.... 



1 

1878 

1,536,282 

2,857,214 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1879 

1,428,303 

2,878,832 

63,429,935 

17,407 

13,910 

1880 

.... 

3,051,665 

.... 

.... 

13,822 

1881 

1,689,823 

3,450,481 

e4,281,243 

14,778 

. . 

1882 

1,818,880 

3,706,978 

64,490,477 

16,788     i 

1883 

1,933,297 

3,572,226 

64,543,388 

19,154     1 

. . 

1884 

2,080,427 

3,726,756 

65,425,319 

.... 

20,712     : 

1885 

1,797,696 

4,068,831 

63,858,451 

19,878 

1886 

1,957,873 

4,354,857 

64,490,674 

.... 

21,380 

. . 

1887 

2,041,566 

4,550,743 

65,233,349 

.... 

24,238 

1888 

2,178,961 

4,789,170 

65,832,435 

.... 

25,455     1 

1889 

2,357,647 

5,136,580 

66,958,131 

.... 

27,587 

1890 

2,617,200 

5,832,573 

66,390,827 

.... 

30,087 

1891 

2,897,117 

6,168,947 

66,946,321 

.... 

32,753 

1892 

8,174,460 

6,309,624 

67,076,071 

.... 

32,677     1 

1893 

3,256,156 

5,898,804 

67,169,710 

.... 

36,553 

1894 

3.465,905 

6,323,781 

67,876,837 

.... 

41,491 

1895 

3,767,651 

6,828,943 

grl3,895,043 

.... 

46,895 

1896 

J3,061,934 

7,582,623 

Srl4,246,571 

.... 

50,299 

1897 

J3,201,894 

7,490,945 

gl5,699,161 

.... 

52,118 

1898 

^3,443,627 

8,380,722 

9rl7,136,035 

56,528 

1899 

7*3,791,397 

9,264,705 

grl8,714,549 

65,668     ; 

1900 

^4,002,960 

9,577,474 

^20,383,660 

.... 

68,211     1 

1901 

j4,358,590 

10,110,723 

gf21,183,650 

73,713     1 

1902 

^•4,515,553 

10,409,588 

<721,989,909 

77,654     i 

... 

1903 

80,921  for  1866 

being  the  numbc 

jrof  "Individual!! 

lembers"  return 

ed  by  the  Wholesale  So 

ciety,  and 

which 

the  Central  C 

o-operative  Boai 

d  for  1881.    d  Includes  Joint-stoch 

Companies.    cThe  re 

turn  state 

s  this 

and  other  Cre 

ditors.    j  Exclu 

sive  of  Share  Inte 

rest. 

24 
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CO-OPEEATIVE   SOCIETIES, 

TABLE  f5;.— General  Summary  of 

Eeturns 

(Compiled  from  Official 

No. 

OF  Societies 

Capital 

AT  End 

Year. 

1     i 
1    ^ 

Not 
Making 
Returns. 

'is 

Number  of 
Members. 

OF  Ilkak. 

i 

Sales. 

Share. 

Loan. 

Net 
Profit, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£        ' 

1862 

454 

68 

332 

90,341 

428,376 

54,499 

2,333,523 

165,562 

1863 

51 

73 

381 

111,163 

579,902 

76,738 

2,673,778 

216,005 

1864 

146 

110 

394 

129,429 

684,182 

89,122 

2,836,606 

224,460 

1865 

101 

182 

403 

124,659 

819,367 

107,263 

3,373,847 

279,226 

1866 

163 

240 

441 

144,072 

1,046,310 

118,023 

4,462,676 

372,307 

1867 

137 

192 

577 

171,897 

1,476,199 

136,734 

6,001,153 

398,578 

1868 

190 

93 

673 

211,781 

1,711,643 

177,706 

7,122,360 

424,420 

1869 

65 

133 

754 

229,861 

1,816,672 

179,054 

7,353,363 

438,101 

1870 

67 

153 

748 

248,108 

2,035,626 

197,029 

8,201,685 

553,435 

1871 

56 

235 

746 

262,188 

2,305,951 

215,453 

9,463,771 

666,399 

1872 

113 

66- 

749 

301,157 

2,786,965 

344,509 

11,397,225 

809,237 

1873 

186 

69 

790 

340,930 

3,344,104 

431,808 

1     13,651,127 

959,493 

1874 

113 

177 

810 

357,821 

3,653,582 

498,052 

14,295,762 

1,072,139 

1875 

98 

237 

926 

420,024 

4,470,857 

742,073 

16,206,570 

1,250,570 

1876 

72 

113 

937 

444,547 

4,825,642 

774,809 

17,619,247 

1,541,384 

.  1877 

58 

186 

896 

461,666 

5,092,958 

916,955 

18,697,788 

1,680,370 

1878 

48 

65 

963 

490,584 

5,264,855 

965,499 

18,719,081 

1,583,925 

'  1879 

40 

106 

937 

504,117 

5,374,179 

1,324,970 

17,816,037 

1,598,156 

1880 

53 

62 

953 

526,686 

5,806,545 

1,124,795 

20,129,217 

1,600,000 

1881 

50 

971 

552,353 

6,431,553 

1,205,145 

i     21,276,850 

1,657,564 

1882 

51 

82 

1,012 

593,262 

7,058,025 

1,293,595 

23,607,809 

1,814,375 

1883 

42 

158 

990 

622,871 

7,281,448 

1,203,764 

24,776,980 

2,036,826 

1884 

64 

48 

1,079 

672,780 

7,879,686 

1,359,007 

!     25,600,250 

2,237,210 

1885 

73 

47 

1,114 

717,019 

8,364,367 

1,408,941 

25,858,065 

2,419,615 

1886 

67 

61 

1,141 

751,117 

8,798,068 

1,551,989 

'     26,747,174 

2,476,651 

1887 

73 

139 

1,170 

813,537 

9,269,422 

1,598,420 

1     28,221,988 

2,542,884 

1888 

94 

125 

1,244 

850,020 

9,793,852 

1,743,890 

1     30,350,048 

2,766,131 

1889 

81 

112 

1,268 

897,841 

10,424,169 

2,098,100 

33,016,341 

2,981,543 

1890 

103 

149 

1,290 

955,393 

11,380,210 

2,196,364 

1     35,367,102 

3,393,991  ' 

1891 

88 

108 

1,313 

1,008,448 

12,253,427 

2,260,686 

i     39,617,376 

3,781,254 

1892 

106 

12 

1,404 

1,073,739 

12,848,024 

2,487,499 

1     40,827,931 

3,701,402 

1893 

92 

40 

1,432 

1,119,210 

13,400,837 

2,453,723 

;     41,483,346 

3,592,856 

1894 

96 

41 

1,525 

1,139,535 

13,668,938 

2,520,779 

:     41,731,223 

3,841,723 

1895 

68 

69 

1.530 

1.191,766 

14.511,314 

2,803,917 

44,003,888 

4.194,876 

1896 

88 

84 

1,554 

1,264,763 

15,620,803 

2,952,740 

47,331,384 

4,569,782 

1897 

68 

98 

1,573 

1,336,985 

16,654,107 

a6,569,493 

50,693,526 

4,989,589 

1898 

71 

96 

1,606 

1,399,819 

17,659,826 

a6,990,007 

53,256,725 

5,333,221 

1899 

75 

108 

1,645 

1,467,158 

18,999,477 

a7,860,518 

57,134,086 

5,742,523 

1900 

54 

91 

1,656 

1,547,772 

20,514,300 

a8,504,385 

62,923,437 

6,208,116 

1901 

99 

23 

1,719 

1,629,319 

21,858,778 

a9,114,772 

66,857,091 

6,538,543 

1902 

134 

28 

1.824 

1,713,548  1122,981,436 

a9,607,079 

69,711,342 

6,877,301 

1903 

120 

42 

1,840 

1,800,325 

23,792,554 

a9,257,997 
Totals..  £ 

72,296,789 

6,984,344 

1,165,045,567 

£106,511,087 

a  Loans  and  other  Ore 

ditors. 
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ENGLAND    AND    WALES. 

for  each  Year,  from  1862  to  1903  inclusive. 

Sources,  and  Corrected.) 


Trade 

Trade 

Capital  Invested  in 

1 

1          Profit 

,        Devoted 

Amount 
of 

Industrial 
and  Provident 
Societies,  and 

Joint-stock 

Yeak. 

Expenses. 

Stock. 

other  than 
Trade. 

Companies. 

1             to 

!     Education. 

Reserve 
Fund. 

£ 

£ 

1 

1                 ^ 

£ 

— - 

£ 

1 

£ 

127,749 

! 

.... 

.... 

1862 

167,620 



.... 

i         .... 

1863 

163,147 

.  .  . 

.... 

! 

1864 

181,766 

' 

.... 

1865 

219,746 

.... 

i 

.  .  . 



1866 

255,923 

583,539 

494,429 

j 

1            3,203 

32,629 

1867 

294,451 

671,165 

\          137,397 

1        166,398 

1            3,636 

33,109 

1868 

280,116 

784,847 

117,586 

178,367 

3,814 

38,630 

1869 

311,910 

912,102 

;          126,736 

204,876 

4,275 

52,990 

1870 

346,415 

1,029,446 

145,004 

262,594 

5,097 

66,631 

1871 

419,567 

1,219,092 

1          300,712 

380,043 

6,461 

79,292 

1872 

488,464 

1,439,137 

\         337,811 

443,724 

6,864 

83,149 

1873 

517,445 

1,572,264 

386,640 

510,057 

7,486 

98,732 

1874 

598,080 

1,852,437 

636,400 

538,140 

10,454 

220,011 

1875 

1,137,053 

2,377,380 

.... 

.... 

j         

1876 

1,222,664 

2,310,041 





1877 

1,315,364 

2,286,795 

.... 



!              .... 

1878 

1,353,832 

2,486,704 

.  . . 

.... 

.... 

1879 

1,285,875 

2,512,039 
2,585,443 

13,226,370 

... 

13,262 
13,314 

i 

1880 
1881 

1,499,633 

2,969,957 

13,919,455 

14,070 

.... 

1882 

1,606,424 

3,160,569 

14,113,995 

'          15,903 



1883 

1,684,070 

2,932,817 

14,118,751 

18,062 

.... 

1884 

1,825,717 

3,044,534 

t4,811,819 

19,374 

.... 

1885 

1,525,194 

3,323,450 

t3,475,319 

.  .  . 

18,440 



1886 

1,670,290 

3,512,626 

t4,112,807 

19,707 

.... 

1887 

1,743,838 

3,687,394     ' 

14,868,141 

22,391 

.... 

1888 

1,849,811 

3,856,498 

t5,386,444 

23,388 

.... 

1889 

1,996,438 

4,121,400 

16,407,701 

24,919 

1890 

2,207,143 

4,691,801 

15,749,811 

.  .  . 

27,196 

.... 

1891 

2,420,270 

4,947,231 

t6,154,426 

29,105 

1892 

2,645,989 

5,032,623 

t6,234,093 

29,151 

.... 

1893 

2,687,388 

4,763,953     ^ 

16,054,847 

32,503 



1894 

2,881,742 

5,108,794 

t6,625,724 

36,433 

1895 

3,097,516 

5,535,227     i 

:il,303,924 

40,269 



1896 

62,469,953 

6,068,803     '' 

111,670,057 

.  . ,           i 

42,791 

1897 

62,549,753 

6,017,205 

:i2,816,168 

1 

44,495 

.... 

1898 

62,733,022 

6,714,611 

+  13,998,278 

i 

48,214 



1899 

62,992,995 

7,393,378 

+  15,151,574 

53,684 

1900 

&3,174,796 

7,660,701     1 

:i6,217,514 

57,908 

:::: 

1901 

63,464,182 

8,031,117     1 

+  16,688,477 

•  •  • 

62,817 

— 

1902 

63,556,921 

8,199,925 

+  17,271,042 

64,823 

1903 

6  Exclusive  of 

Share  Interest. 

+  Investments  o 

ther  than  in  Tr 

Eide.        :  Investn 

lents  and  other  i 

Assets. 
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CO-OPERATIVE 
TABLE  (4). — General  Summary  of  Returns 

(Compiled  from  Ofl&cial 


Year. 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


Ntjmbeb  of  Societies 


c 

CO  0) 


25 
39 
15 
18 
10 
8 
4 
11 
14 
12 
15 
13 
12 
11 
15 

11 
5 
8 
7 
7 

12 
6 
5 

10 
4 
5 
2 
9 
9 
8 
9 
9 


38 

66 

50 

46 

57 

54 

54 

^40 

38 

9 

31 

7 

9 


2 

2 

2 

1 

3  ' 

1 

2 

8 

7 

7 

4 

4 


S^ 


178 

188 

216 

237 

228 

248 

218 

208 

224 

259 

264 

292 

312 

317 

333 

334 
335 
340 
341 
343 
349 
352 
355 
865 
354 
357 
349 
349 
350 
354 
356 
350 


Capital  at  End  op  Year. 


Number 

of 
Members. 


38,829 

46,371 

54,431 

59,260 

63,310 

66,910 

70,119 

68,967 

76,855 

90,430 

92,719 

106,034 

124,065 

132,597 

142,036 

152,866 
159,753 
171,555 
183,387 
196,796 
208,364 
217,521 
229,409 
231,866 
260,520 
276,053 
282,467 
296,272 
313,686 
327,150 
345,112 
361,422 


Share. 


£ 
181,793 

235,858 

250,026 

323,052 

314,577 

345,001 

381,028 


Loan. 


1,063,647 
1,141,179 
1,253,117 
1,396,523 
1,578,731 
1,779,546 
1,896,633 
2,063,123 
2.215,309 
2,577,025 
2,812,048 
2,958,996 
3,277,164 
3,574,413 
3,761,520 
3,956,039 
4,264,656 


jg 

277o22 

64,932 

88,920 

102,547 

144,953 

156,310 

180,208 


373,728 

171,173 

417,726 

216,395 

505,731 

278,438 

523,714 

328,658 

630,768 

373,081 

757,274 

471,617 

837,771 

536,567 

945,210 

607,757 

654,252 

708,268 

825,406 

972,424 

1,129,390 

1,279,238 

1,413,582 

1,533,393 

1,766,199 

1,813,504 

a2,51 1,875 

a2,847,096 

a3,068,252 

rt3,400,747 

fl3,832,410 

a4,224,275 

a4,496,073 


Not  stated,  but  estimated  at  about  40.        a  Loans  and  other  Creditors. 
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SOCIETIES,  SCOTLAND 

for  each 

Year,  from  1872  to  1903  inclusive. 

Sources,  and  Corrected.) 

Capital  Invested  in  \ 

s    1    . 

i 

oted 
ion. 

tof 
5'un( 

1 

;    Industrial 

>  ••»            f3 

Sales. 

Net 
Profit. 

Trade 
Expenses. 

Trade 
Stock. 

and 

Provident 
Societies, 

Joint- 
stock 
Com- 

^1        §  g       Yeab. 

and  other 

panies,           u         \         »     ' 

than  Trade. 

p-> 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£          £ 

1,595,120 

126,314 

58,279 

163,971 

17,765 

2,803 

235   14,309    1872 

1,972,426 

150,302 

67,302 

188,265 

32,591 

5,315 

243   19,573    1873 

2,062,516 

155,087 

76,103 

208,789 

31,661 

12,024 

463   18,097    1874 

2,277,812 

176,795 

87,038 

241,888 

31,425 

15,314 

425 

21,919|  1876 

2,290,452 

201,117 

142,339 

286,662 

.. 

1     •• 

1876 

2,676,225 

241,991 

158,621 

!      337,268 

.. 

1 

1877 

2,666,565 

252,446 

178,478 

322,934 

.. 

f 

1878 

2,549,565 

258,152 

182,450 

370,510 

.. 

.. 

1879 

3,102,460 

266,839 

142,428 

366,793 

203,565 

17,407 

648 

1880 

3,649,155 

322,012 

466,222 

.. 

608 

1881 

3,901,246 

339,324 

190,190 

480,524 

t361,788 

708 

1882 

4,526,461 

395,795 

212,456 

546,409 

t376,482 

.. 

'     886 

1888 

4,791,862 

484,893 

249,227 

639,409 

t424,637 

1,092 

1884 

5,415,091 

566,540 

254,710 

682,222 

t613,500 

1,338 

1886 

5,937,070 

590,785 

272,502 

745,381 

1383,132 

1,438 

1886 

6,215,891 

645,018 

287,583 

842,231 

t377,867 

1,673 

1887 

7,392,381 

685,446 

297,728 

863,349 

t365,208 

1,847 

1888 

7,601,719 

750,423 

329,150 

932,672 

t445,991 

2,067 

1889 

8,300,261 

879,019 

361,209 

1,015,180 

t550,430 

2,668 

1890 

9,304,321 

933,044 

410,057 

1,140,772 

t641,016 

2,891 

'.'.  ;  1891  ! 

10,074,750 

1,038,369 

476,847 

1,221,716 

t791,895 

3,648 1     ..        1892 

10,094,381 

1,013,955 

528,471 

1,277,001 

t841,978 

3,526 

1893 

10,115,126 

1,081,304 

568,768 

1,134,851 

tl,114,863 

4,050 

..     i  1894 

10,754,512 

1,187,986 

584,163 

1,214.987 

tl.251,063 

5,058 

1896 

12,130,468 

1,413,873 

670,135 

1,293,716 

^2,591,119 

6,626 

..        1896 

13.669,417 

1,539,547 

6591,981 

1,513,820 

:2,576,514 

7,508 

..     i  1897 

14,612,369 

1,598,483 

6652,141 

1,473,740 

:  2,882,993 

7,623 

..     ;  1898 

15,609,622 

1,773,591 

6710,605 

1,666,111 

:3,137,757 

8,314 

..     i  1899 

17,200,882 

1,955,274 

6798,402 

1,871,327 

:  3,562,975 

11,984 

..     !  1900 

17,984,673 

2,119,757 

6828,164 

1,916,773 

!4,166,146 

10,303 

1901 

18,709,093 

2,231,559 

6894,408 

2,079,606 

:4,495,173 

10,896 

1902 

19,624,718 

2,337,344 

6958,632 

2,209,663 

^4,718,867 

■■    i 

1 

12,831 

1903 

268,808,610 

27,712,384 

6  Exclusive  o 

f  Share  Interest.     +  Investments  other  than  in  Trade. 

t  Investments  and  other  Assets. 
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CO-OPEEATIVE   SOCIETIES, 

TABLE  f5;.— General  Summary  of 

Eeturns 

(Compiled  from  Official 

Year. 

No. 

OF  Societies 

Number  of 
Members. 

CAPITA!.  AT  End 

OF  Year.                j 

Sales. 

Net 
Profit. 

it 

.£2  aj 

r 

bo 

li 

IH 

II 

Share. 

I 

Loan. 

1874 

2 

5 

5 

481 

1,485 

£        1 
370     j 

15,775 

£ 

812 

1875 

2 

7 

792 

9,638 

5,370 

15,519 

1,725 

1876 

7 

2 

210 

1,171 

10     j 

11,356 

1,479 

1877 

6 

4 

505 

7,490 

10 

16,434 

2,190 

1878 

2 

4 

290 

1,560 

10    i 

16,573 

1,289 

1879 

6 

637 

7,615 

200     ' 

1 

17,170 

1,482 

1880 

6 

622 

7,822 

100    1 

16,637 

1,760 

1881 

10 

834 

2,889 

1 

19,058 

1,533 

1882 

2 

12 

1,177 

9,502 

178     j 

32,157 

1,699 

1883 

5 

9 

1,052 

9,140 

241 

32,587 

2,375 

1884 

6 

9 

1,105 

9,228 

212     ' 

31,989 

1,691 

1885 

3 

10 

1,043 

9,121 

326     1 

32,754 

2,535 

1886 

3 

12 

1,335 

9,174 

344 

46,501 

2,675 

1887 

5 

12 

1,425 

11,147 

904 

45,892 

2,407 

1888 

10 

13 

1,485 

11,188 

729     i 

51,474 

3,397 

1889 

5 

13 

1,693 

10,626 

205 

56,613 

2,580 

1890 

12 

8 

16 

1,793 

6,896 

367     1 

64,306 

2,607 

1891 

22 

14 

28 

2,267 

15,547 

3,318     i 

102,474 

4,234 

1892 

9 

10 

38 

2,740 

20,137 

6,879 

158,173 

3,581 

1893 

8 

17 

41 

3,587 

21,195 

7,649 

226,109 

3,846 

1894 

12 

18 

50 

4,060 

24,003 

10,509 

264,451 

5,811 

1895 

45 

43 

71 

6,708 

23,203 

11,457     , 

341,849 

6,209 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 

36 
53 

109 
68 
54 
46 

110 
96 

47 
66 
129 
182 
258 
302 
303 
335 

102 
135 
175 
189 
168 
166 
286 
333 

9,541 
14,097 
20,812 
24,146 
24,794 
23,972 
44,604 
64,126 

38,212 

43,852 

52,288 

63,892 

67,597 

,    .76,801 

i    125,930 

143,659 

20,087 

a55,709 

a77,123 

a96,571 

al05,639 

rtlll,850 

a202,786 

a238,605 

Totals.. 

489,783 
593,106 
654,875 
789,978 
896,109 
930,942 
1,352,488 
1,463,292 

6,368 
6,725 
7.572 
13,863 
14,432 
17,276 
15,116 
16,938 

£8,786,423 

£155,707 

a  Loanc 

i  and  other  Ci 

editors. 
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IRELAND. 

for  each  Year,  from 

1874  to  1903  iiichcsive. 

Sources,  and  Corrected.) 

j 

; 
Trade                   Trade 
Expenses,      i         Stock. 

CapitaIj  Inyestbd  in 

Profit 

Devoted 

to 

Education. 

Amount 

of 

Reserve 

Fund. 

Ybab, 

1       Industrial 
and  Provident 
Societies. 

Joint-stock 
Companies. 

£                      £ 

£                     £ 

£                    £ 

907     ; 



1         ....         ;  1874 

1,060     1           1,350 

1        

1                 67     1  1875 

464     ! 

'         ....         i         ....            1876 

676                  973 

; 

1         ....            1877 

765     j 



15     1  1878 

856     j 

....         1         .... 

45                     71 

1879 

857     '            1,244 

5 

.... 

i         ....          '  1880 

1,039                1,668 

8 

.... 

3              ....            1881 

2,284                2,461 

*21 

1882 

1,924                2,577 

*7,241     1 

1883 

3,188                3,610 

*7,502 

1884 

2,112                2,736 

*7,801     ' 

1885 

2,651                3,934 

1 

1886 

2,501                5,979 

*809 

1887 

3,825                5,850 

*510 

7     '         ....            1888 

3,814                5,962 

*843 

:  1889 

3,672     :           5,170 

*656              ....         ' 

1890 

3,891                5,797 

*4,040             

1891 

5,877                6,340 

*6,585 

1892 

7,358                5,091 

*13,618 

1893 

11,132                6,638 

*5,026              ....         - 

1894 

12,131                9,321 

*3,765     i         ....         1 

1895 

18,412              15,075 
612,486              19,588 
616,208              15,741 
617,881               19,377 
622,812              19,958 
624,736              28,843 
642,400               45,195 
687,910              47,046 

■                                                        1 

134,286              ....         1 

131,523              1 

t53,925 ! 

167,201              ....         1 
t74,346              ....         1 
t82,453     ,          ; 

ti2i,7io   1      ....      : 

tl37,612     j 

i                        1 

....•                  ....            1896 

3              1897 

11              ....            1898 

34              1899 

81     1         ....            1900 

47     i         ....            1901 

40     ,         ....            1902 

1903 

! 

b  Exclusive  of  Share  Interest. 

*  Investments  other  than  in  Tn 

ide.      t  Investments  and  other  Assets. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLIC  ACTS  OF  PAELIAMENT. 

1. 

5  EDWARD  VII.— A.D.  1905. 

*^*  TJie  figures  before  each  Act  denote  the  Chapter. 

Consolidated  Fund  (No.  1). 

2. 

Army  (Annual). 

3. 

Licensing  (Ireland). 

4. 

Finance. 

5. 

Mr.  Speaker's  Eetirement. 

6. 

Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2). 

7. 

War  Stores  Commission. 

8. 

Agricultural  Bates  Act,  1896,  &c..  Continuance. 

9. 

Coal  Mines  (Weighing  of  Minerals). 

10. 

Shipowners'  Negligence  (Remedies). 

11. 

Railway  Fires. 

12. 

Churches  (Scotland). 

13. 

Aliens. 

14. 

Medical  Act  (1886)  Amendment. 

15. 

Trade  Marks. 

16. 

Isle  of  Man  (Customs). 

17. 

Appropriation. 

18. 

Unemployed  Workmen. 

19. 

East  India  Loans  (Railways). 

20. 

Naval  Works. 

21. 

Expiring  Laws  Continuance. 

22. 

Public  Works  Loans. 

23. 

Provisional  Order  (Marriages). 
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UNEMPLOYED   WORKMEN   ACT,    1905. 


An  Act  to  Establish  Organisation  with  a  view  to  the 
Provision  of  Employment  or  Assistance  for  Unemployed 
Workmen  in  Proper  Cases.  [11th  August,  1905.] 

TYE  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  ia  this  preseat  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1 . — (1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  there  shall  be  established,  by  order  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  under  this  Act,  a  distress  committee  of  the  council 
of  every  metropolitan  borough  in  London,  consisting  partly  of  members  of  the 
borough  council  and  partly  of  members  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  every  poor 
law  union  wholly  or  partly  within  the  borough  and  of  persons  experienced  in 
the  relief  of  distress,  and  a  central  body  for  the  whole  of  the  administrative 
county  of  London,  consisting  partly  of  members  of,  and  selected  by,  the  distress 
committees  and  of  members  of,  and  selected  by,  the  London  County  Council, 
and  partly  of  persons  co-opted  to  be  additional  members  of  the  body,  and 
partly,  if  the  order  so  provides,  of  persons  nominated  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but  the  number  of  the  persons  so  co-opted  and  nominated  shall  not 
exceed  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  the  body,  and  every  such  order  shall 
pro\dde  that  one  member  at  least  of  the  committee  or  body  established  by  the 
order  shall  be  a  woman. 

(2)  The  distress  committee  shall  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  of  labour  withiii  their  area,  and  when  so  required  by  the  central 
body  shall  receive,  inquire  into  and  discriminate  between  any  applications 
made  to  them  from  persons  unemployed  : 

Provided  that  a  distress  committee  shall  not  entertain  an  application  from 
any  person  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  he  has  resided  in  London  for  such 
period,  not  being  less  than  twelve  months,  immediately  before  the  application, 
as  the  central  body  fix  as  a  residential  quahfication. 

(3)  If  the  distress  committee  are  satisfied  that  any  such  ap]3Ucant  is 
honestly  desirous  of  obtaining  work,  but  is  temporarily  unable  to  do  so  from 
exceptional  causes  over  which  he  has  no  control,  and  consider  that  his  case  is 
capable  of  more  suitable  treatment  under  this  Act  than  imder  the  poor  law, 
they  may  endeavour  to  obtain  work  for  the  applicant,  or,  if  they  think  the  case 
is  one  for  treatment  by  the  central  body  rather  than  by  themselves,  refer  the 
case  to  the  central  body,  but  the  distress  committee  shall  have  no  power  to 
provide,  or  contribute  towards  the  provision  of,  work  for  any  unemployed 
person. 

(4)  The  central  body  shall  superintend  and,  as  far  as  possible,  co-ordinate 
the  action  of  the  distress  committees,  and  aid  the  efforts  of  those  committees 
by  establishing,  taking  over,  or  assisting  labour  exchanges  and  emplojTnent 
registers,  and  by  the  collection  of  information  and  otherwise  as  thev  think  fit. 
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(5)  The  central  body  may,  if  they  think  fit,  in  any  case  of  an  unemployed 
person  referred  to  them  by  a  distress  committee,  assist  that  person  by  aiding 
the  emigration  or  removal  to  another  area  of  that  person  and  any  of  his 
dependants,  or  by  providing,  or  contributing  towards  the  provision  of,  temporary 
work  in  such  manner  as  they  think  best  calculated  to  put  him  in  a  position  to 
obtain  regular  work  or  other  means  of  supporting  himself. 

(6)  Any  expenses  of  the  central  body  under  this  Act,  and  such  of  the 
expenses  of  the  distress  committee  under  this  Act  as  are  incurred  with  the 
consent  of  the  central  body,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  central  fund  under 
the  management  of  the  central  body,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  voluntary 
contributions  given  for  the  purpose,  and  by  contributions  made  on  the  demand 
of  the  central  body  by  the  council  of  each  metropolitan  borough  in  proportion 
to  the  rateable  value  of  the  borough  and  paid  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
council : 

Provided  that — 

(a)  A  separate  account  shall  be  kept  of  all  sums  supplied  by  contributions 

made  by  the  councils  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  and  no 
expenses  except — 

(i.)  establishment  charges  of  the  central  body  and  the 
distress  committee,  including  the  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  respect  of  labour  exchanges  and  employment  registers  and 
in  the  collection  of  information  ;  and 

(ii.)  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  central  body  in  aiding  the 
emigration  or  removal  to  another  area  of  an  unemployed 
person  and  any  of  his  dependants  ;  and 

(iii.)  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  central  body  in  relation 
to  the  acquisition,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act ; 
shall  be  paid  out  of  that  account. 

(b)  No  such  contribution  by  a  council  shall  in  any  year  exceed  the 

amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a  rate  of  one  halfpenny  in 
the  pound  calculated  on  the  whole  rateable  value  of  the  borough, 
or  such  higher  rate,  not  exceeding  one  penny,  as  the  Local 
Goverriment  Board  may  approve. 

(7)  The  provision  of  temporary  work  or  other  assistance  for  any  person 
under  this  Act  shall  not  disentitle  him  to  be  registered  or  to  vote  as  a 
parliamentary,  county,  or  parochial  elector,  or  as  a  burgess. 

(8)  This  section  shall  apply  to  the  City  of  London  as  if  the  City  of  London 
were  a  metropolitan  borough,  and  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the 
City  of  London  in  common  council  assembled  were  the  council  of  the  borough, 
and  any  contribution  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  consolidated  rate,  but  shall  not  be  reckoned  in  calculating  the  amount  of 
the  rate  for  the  purpose  of  any  limit  on  that  amount. 

(9)  The  Local  Government  Board  may,  upon  the  application  of  the  council 
of  any  borough  or  district  adjoining  or  near  to  London,  by  order,  extend  the 
provisions  of  this  section  to  that  borough  or  district  as  if  the  borough  or  district 
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were  a  metropolitan  borough  and  were  within  the  administrative  county  of 
London,  and  with  such  other  modifications  and  adaptations  as  to  the  Board 
may  appear  necessary, 

2. — (1)  There  shall  be  established  by  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  each  municipal  borough  and  urban  district  with  a  population,  according  to 
the  last  census  for  the  time  being,  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand,  and  not 
being  a  borough  or  district  to  which  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  Act 
have  been  extended,  a  distress  committee  of  the  council  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  with  a  similar  constitution  to  that  of  a  distress  committee  in  London,  and 
the  distress  committee  so  established  shall,  as  regards  their  borough  or  district, 
have  the  same  duties  and  powers,  so  far  as  applicable,  as  are  given  by  this  Act 
to  the  distress  committees  and  central  body  in  London. 

This  provision  shall  extend  to  any  municipal  borough  or  urban  district 
with  a  population,  according  to  the  last  census  for  the  time  being,  of  less  than 
fifty  thousand  but  not  less  than  ten  thousand,  if  the  council  of  the  borough  or 
district  make  an  application  for  the  purpose  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  the  Board  consent. 

(2)  Subject  as  aforesaid,  the  Local  Government  Board  may,  on  the  application 
of  any  county  or  borough  or  district  council,  or  board  of  guardians,  or,  if  they 
think  it  expedient,  without  any  such  application,  by  order  establish  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  in  any  county  or  part  of  a  county  a  central  body  and 
distress  committees  with  similar  constitutions  to  those  of  the  central  body  and 
distress  committees  in  London,  and  the  body  and  committees  so  established 
shall,  subject  to  any  exceptions  made  by  the  order,  have  the  same  duties  and 
powers  as  respects  their  area  as  are  given  by  this  Act  to  the  central  body  and 
distress  committees  respectively  in  London, 

For  the  purposes  of  this"  provision  a  county  borough  with  a  population  of  less 
than  fifty  thousand  shall  be  deemed  to  be  included  in  the  county  in  which  it 
is,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  deemed  to  be  situated. 

(3)  Where  a  central  body  and  distress  committees  have  not  been  established 
under  this  Act  for  the  whole  of  a  county,  the  council  of  that  coimty,  and, 
w  here  a  distress  committee  has  not  been  established  under  this  Act  for  a  county 
borough,  the  council  of  that  county  borough,  shall  constitute  a  special  committee 
under  this  Act,  consisting  of  members  of  the  council,  with  power  to  co-opt 
any  persons  to  be  additional  members  of  the  committee ;  but  the  number  of 
persons  so  co-opted  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  the 
committee. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council,  in  such  a  case,  through  the  special 
committee,  to  collect  information  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  labour 
within  their  area  by  establishing,  taking  over,  or  assisting  labour  exchanges 
and  emplo}-ment  registers,  and  in  such  other  manner  as  they  think  fit,  and  to 
supply  any  such  information  when  required. 

Any  expenses  incurred  by  a  comicil  under  this  provision  shall  be  paid  in 
the  case  of  a  comity  council  out  of  the  county  fund  as  expenses  for  special  or 
general  county  purposes,  as  the  circumstances  may  require,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  borough  council  out  of  the  borough  fund  or  borough  rate. 
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(4)  Where  any  order  is  made  under  this  section  as  respects  any  area,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  London  shall  apply  with  respect  to  that 
area,  with  such  necessary  modifications  and  adaptations  as  may  be  made  by 
the  order, 

3t — Where  at  any  time  a  central  body  and  distress  committees  or  a  distress 
committee  are  about  to  be  established  for  any  area  under  this  Act,  any  body 
already  established  in  that  area,  whether  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  unemployed,  and  any  special  committee 
under  this  Act,  may,  if  the  Local  Government  Board  think  fit,  be  temporarily 
constituted  by  order  of  that  Board  a  central  body  or  a  distress  committee,  as 
the  case  may  be,  until  the  establishment  in  accordance  with  this  Act  of  a  central 
body  and  distress  committees  or  of  a  distress  committee  for  that  area. 

4. — (1)  An  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  under  this  Act  establishing 
a  central  body  or  distress  committee  may  provide  for  the  constitution  and 
proceedings  of  that  body  or  committee  and,  in  the  case  of  an  order  establishing 
a  central  body,  for  the  incorporation  of  that  body  by  an  appropriate  name,  and, 
where  any  property  or  liabilities  are  taken  over  from  any  other  body,  for 
effecting  by  virtue  of  the  order  the  transfer  of  that  property  or  those  liabilities, 
and  also  for  any  matter  for  which  provision  may  be  made  by  regulations  under 
this  Act,  and  for  which  it  appears  desirable  to  make  special  provision  affecting 
only  the  body  or  committee  established  by  the  order. 

(2)  An  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  under  this  Act  may  be  varied 
and  revoked  by  any  subsequent  order  of  the  Board  made  under  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Local  Government  Board  may  make  regulations  for  carrying  into 
effect  this  Act,  and  may  by  those  regulations,  amongst  other  things,  provide — 

{a)  for  regulating,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  conditions 
under  which  any  application  may  be  entertained  by  a  distress 
committee  under  this  Act,  and  the  conditions  under  which  a  central 
body  may  aid  emigration  or  removal,  or  provide  or  contribute  towards 
the  provision  of  work  under  this  Act,  and  otherwise  for  regulating 
the  manner  in  which  any  duties  under  this  Act  are  to  be  performed 
or  powers  exercised  by  any  central  body  or  distress  committee  or 
special  committee  under  this  Act ;  and 

(6)  for  authorising  the  establishment,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  of  farm  colonies  by  a  central  body  established 
under  this  Act,  and  the  provision,  with  the  like  consent,  by  such  a 
body  of  temporary  accommodation  for  persons  for  whom  work  upon 
the  land  is  provided  ;  and 

(c)  for  authorising  and  regulating  the  acquisition  by  a  central  body  of  land 

by  agreement  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  the  disposal  of  any 
land  so  acquired  ;  and 

(d)  for  the  employment  of  officers  and  provision  of  offices,  and  for  enabling 

any  inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  any  body  or  committee  estabhshed  under  this  Act ;  and 
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(e)  for  authorising  the  acceptance  of  any  money  or  property  by  a  central 

body  estabHshed  under  this  Act,  and  for  regulating  the  administration 

of  any  money  or  property  so  acquired  ;  and 
(/)  for  the  payment  of  any  receipts  of  a  central  body  to  the  central  fund, 

and  for  the  apportionment,  if  necessary,  of  those  receipts  between 

the    voluntary    contribution    account    and    the    rate   contribution 

account  of  that  fund  ;  and 
ig)  for  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  any  central  body  established  under 

this  Act  in  the  same  manner  and   subject  to  the  same  provisions  as 

to  any  matters  incidental  to  the  audit  or  consequential  thereon  as 

the  accounts  of  a  county  council  ;  and 
(h)  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  contributions  by  any  councils  liable  to 

make  such  contributions  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  for  authorising 

and  regulating  the  borrowing  of  money  by  a  central  body  established 

under  this  Act ;  and 
(i)  for  facilitating  the  co-operation  of  any  body  or  committee  having  powers 

under  this  Act  for  any  area  with  any  other  body  or  committee,  or 

with  any  local  authority,  and  the  provision  of  assistance  by  one 

such  body  or  committee  to  another  ;  and 
(k)  for  applying,  with  the  necessary  adaptations,  to  a  distress  committee 

having  the  powers  of  a  central  body  regulations  relating  to  a  central 

body  ;  and 
{I)  for  the  holding  of  local  inquiries  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for 

the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  for  requiring  returns  to  be  made  to 

the  Board  by  any  body  or  committee  having  powers  under  this 

Act ;  and 
(w)  for  the  application- for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  respects  any  matters 

to  be  dealt  with  by  the  regulations,  of  any  provision  in  any  Act 

of  Parliament  deaUng  with  the  like  matters,  with  any   necessary 

modifications  or  adaptations. 
All  regulations  made  under  this  Act  shall  be  laid  as  soon  as  may  be  before 
Parliament.  * 

5i — In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Scotland — 

(1)  ' '  The  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  ' '  shall  be  substituted 

for  ' '  the  Local  Government  Board  ' '  : 

(2)  "  Royal,  parliamentary,  or  police  burgh  "  shall  be  substituted  for 

municipal  borough  and  urban  district ' '  and  for  ' '  borough  or 
district ' '  : 

(3)  "Parish"   shall  be  substituted   for  "poor  law  union,"   "parish 

council"  shall  be  substituted  for  "board  of  guardians,"  and 
town   council ' '    shall   be    substituted    for    ' '  council    of   the 
borough  or  district ' '  and  for  ' '  borough  or  district  council ' '  : 

(4)  "  Royal,    parliamentary,    or    police    burgh    with    a    population, 

according  to  the  last  census  for  the  time  being,  of  less  than 
fifty  thousand,  but  not  less  than  twenty  thousand,"  shall  be 
substituted  for  ' '  countv  borough  ' '  : 
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(5)  References  to  special  county  purposes  shall  not  apply : 

(6)  ' '  Burgh  general  improvement  assessment ' '  or  any  other  assessment 

leviable  in  equal  proportions  on  owners  and  occupiers  shall  be 
substituted  for  ' '  borough  fund  or  borough  rate ' '  :  Provided 
that  any  rate  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  reckoned  in  calculating 
the  amount  of  such  assessment  for  the  purpose  of  any  statutory 
limit  on  such  assessment : 

(7)  "  Inspector  "  shall   include   general    superintendent  and  visiting 

officer : 

(8)  Sections     forty-seven,    fifty-two,    and    fifty-three    of     the    Local 

Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894,  shall  be  substituted  for 
sections  eighty-five,  eighty-six,  and  eighty-eight  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1894  : 

(9)  ' '  Municipal  elector  ' '  shall  be  substituted  for  ' '  burgess  ' '  : 

(10)  Sub-section  three  of  section  two  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
county  or  to  any  burgh  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Scotland  expressed  by  order  made  on 
the  application  of  the  county  council  or  town  council,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

6. — In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Ireland — 

(1)  "  The  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  "    shall  be  substituted 

for  ' '  the  Local  Government  Board  ' '  : 

(2)  As  respects  population,   "  ten  thousand  "   shall  be  substituted  for 

"  fifty  thousand,"  and  "  five  thousand  "  for  "  ten  thousand  "  : 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  the  inclusion  of  a  county 

borough  in  a  county  shall  not  apply  : 

(4)  Sub-section  three  of  section  two  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 

county  in  Ireland,  except  by  order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Ireland  made  on  the  application  of  the  council  of 
that  county  : 
(5)# Articles  forty,  forty-three,  and  forty-five  of  the  schedule  of  the 
Local  Government  (Application  of  Enactments)  Order,  1898, 
shall  be  substituted  for  sections  eighty-five,  eighty-six,  and 
eighty-eight  respectively  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894. 

7t — This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

8. — This  Act  shall  continue  in  force  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
passing  thereof,  and  no  longer,  unless  Parliament  otherwise  determine,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  unless  this  Act  is  so  continued  as  aforesaid,  the 
Local  Government  Board  shall  make  such  orders  as  they  think  necessary  for 
dissolving  the  central  bodies  and  distress  committees  established  under  this 
Act,  and  transferring  their  property  and  liabilities  ;  and  for  the  purposes  of 
such  transfer  sections  eighty-five,  eighty-six,  and  eighty-eight  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1894  (which  relate  to  current  rates,  existing  securities  and 
debts,  and  pending  contracts,  &c.),  shall  apply,  vnth  such  modifications  and 
adaptations  as  may  be  made  by  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
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MEMORANDA    as     to    Acts     of     Parliament     restkaining 

EXPORTATION    OF    TOOLS    &C.    USED    IN    COTTON  LiNEN  WoOLLEN 

AND  SiLK  Manufactures. 


T>Y  Act  of  14  Geo.  III.  c.  75  being  "An  Act  to  prevent  the 
-'-^  Exportation  to  Foreign  Parts  of  Utensils  made  use  of  in  the 
Cotton  Linen  Woollen  and  Silk  Manufactures  of  this  Kingdom  " 
persons  were  prohibited  from  exporting  "Tools  or  Utensils"  used 
in  the  Cotton  Linen  Woollen  and  Silk  Manufactures  of  the 
Kingdom. 

By  Act  of  21  Geo.  III.  c.  37  being  an  Act  to  explain  and  amend 
the  last-mentioned  Act  it  was  enacted — 

That  if  at  any  time  after  the  24th  day  of  June  1781  any  person  or  persons 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  shall  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  load 
or  put  on  board  or  pack  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  loaden  put  on  board 
or  packed  in  order  to  be  loaded  or  put  on  board  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
which  shall  not  be  bound  directly  to  some  port  or  place  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  or  shall  lade  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  laden  on 
board  any  boat  or  other  vessel  or  shall  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought  to 
any  quay  wharf  or  other  place  in  order  to  be  so  laden  or  put  on  board 
any  such  ship  or  vessel  any  machine  engine,  tool  press  paper  idensil  or 
implement  whatsoever  which  now  is  or  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter 
shall  or  may  be  used  in  or  proper  for  the  preparing  working  pressing 
finishing  or  completing  of  the  Woollen  Cotton  Linrni  or  Silk  Manu- 
factures of  this  Kingdom  or  any  or  either  of  them  or  any  other  goods 
wherein  Wool  Cotton  Linen  or  Silk  or  any  or  either  of  them  are  or  is 
used  or  any  part  or  parts  of  such  machine  engine  tool  press  paper 
utensil  or  implement  by  what  name  or  names  soever  the  same  shall 
be  called  or  known;  or  any  tnodel  or  plan  m-  tnodels  or  plans  of  any 
such  machine  engine  tool  press  paper  utensil  or  implement  or  any 
part  or  parts  thereof. 

Any  Justice  might  grant  a  warrant  to  seize  the  machines  &c.  and 
on  conviction  the  person  offending  should  forfeit  the  machines  &c. 
and  a  sum  of  £200  and  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  months  without 
bail  and  until  the  forfeiture  should  be  paid. 

Penalties  were  also  imposed  on  the  Masters  of  Ships  and 
Custom  House  Officers  conniving  at  any  offence  and  on  persons 
making  machines  &c. 
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CUSTOMS   TAEIFF  OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


Articles  subject  to  Import  and  Export  Duties  m  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Duty  levied  upon  each  Article,  according 
to  the  Tariff  in  operation  on  the  24th  July,  1905. 


Articles. 


Rates  op  Duty. 


IMPORTS. 
Beer  called  Mum,  Spruce,  or  Black  Beer,  and  Berlin 
White  Beer  and  other  preparations,  whether  fermented 
or  not  fermented,  of  a  character  similar  to  Mum, 
Spruce,  or  Black  Beer,  where  the  worts  thereof  were, 
before  fermentation,  of  a  specific  gravity — 


Not  exceeding  1,215^ 


Exceeding  1,215"   

Beer  of  any  other  description,  where  the  worts  thereof 
were,  before  fermentation,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1,055°. . 
And  so  in  proportion  for  any  difference  in  gravity. 

Cards,  Playing 

Chicory  : 

Raw  or  kiln-dried 

Roasted  or  ground    

Chloral  Hydrate 

Chloroform    

Cocoa : 

Husks  and  Shells 

Cocoa  or  Chocolate,  ground,  prepared,  or  in  any  way 
manufactured    

Cocoa  Butter 

Coffee : 

Raw 

Kiln-dried,  roasted,  or  ground    

Coffee    and    Chicory    (or    other    vegetable    substances) 

roasted  and  ground,  mixed 

Collodion    

Ether,  Acetic 

„       Butyric   

„        Sulphuric  

Ethyl,  Bromide 

„       Chloride 

„       Iodide  


per  every ' 
36  galls,  , 


per  cwt. 
per  lb. 


per  cwt. 
per  lb. 


per  cwt. 
per  lb. 


per  gallon. 

per  lb. 
per  gallon. 

'> 

per  lb. 

per  gallon. 


Fruit — Dried,  or  otherwise  preserved  without  Sugar  : — 

Currants per  cwt. 

Figs  and  Fig  Cake,  Plums,  commonly  called  French 
Plums,  and  Prunelloes,  Plums  dried  or  preserved,  not 

otherwise  described,  Prunes  and  Raisins „ 

Fruit,  liable  to  duty  as  such,  preserved  with  Sugar — 
See  Sugar. 
Glucose : — 

Solid    

Liquid 


£    s.    d. 


1  12     0 
1  17     6 

0     8     0 


doz.  packs.    0     3 


0  13 
0    0 


0     2     0 


0     0 
0     0 


0  14  0 
0    0     2 

0    0     2 

16  3 
0  1  11 
0  16     5 

17  5 
Oil 
0  16  5 
0  14     3 


0     2     0 


0     7     0 
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CUSTOMS    TAEIFF   OF   THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 


Articles. 


Rates  of  Duty. 


Molasses   and   invert    Sugar   and   all   other    Sugar    and|  I  £     s.   d. 

extracts  from  Sugar  which  cannot  be  completely  tested}  ' 

by  the  polariscope  and   on  which  duty  is  not  otherwise!  \ 

charged :  j 

If  containing  70  per  cent,  or  more  of  sweetening  matter     per  cwt.    '029 
If  containing  less  than  70  per  cent.,  and  more  than 

50  per  cent,  of  sweetening  matter ,,  0     2     0 

If  containing  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  sweetening 

matter .,  0     1     0 

Molasses  is  free  of   duty  when   cleared  for  use  by  a 

licensed  distiller  in  the  manufacture  of  Spirits,  or  if  i  I 

it  is  to  be  used  solely  for  purposes  of  food  for  stock,     i 
Saccharin  and  mixtures  containing  Saccharin,  or  other 

substance  of  like  nature  or  use I     per  oz.       0     13 

Soap,  Transparent,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Spirit  I 

has  been  used   per  lb.       0    0     3 


Spirits  and  Strong  Waters  :  imported 

For   every   gallon,    computed    at   hydrometer   proof,    of     in  Casks. 
Spirits   of  any  description   (except  perfumed   Spirits),  "Z  T 

including  Naphtha  or  Methylic  Alcohol  purified  so  as  ''■ 

to  be  potable,  and  mixtures  and  preparations  containing 
Spirits  : —  I 

Enumerated  Spirits  : —  | 

Brandy   the  proof  gallon !  0  11     4 

Rum    „  „      I  0  11     4 

Imitation  Rum „  „      j  0  11     5 

Geneva    ,,  „         0  11     5 

Additional  in  respect  of  Sugar  used  in  Sweeten- 
ing any  of  the  above  tested  for  strength,  if 
Sweetened  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Spirit  j 
thereby  ceases  to  be  an  Enumerated  Spirit ; 

the  proof  gallon ,0     0     2 

Unenumerated  Spirits  : — 

Sweetened the  proof  gallon    Oil     7 

(Including    Liqueurs,    Cordials,    Mixtures,   and ; 
other  preparations  containing  Spirits  ;  if  tested.) , 

Not  Sweetened the  proof  gallon  1  0  11     5 

(Including   Liqueurs,    Cordials,    Mixtures,    and ; 

other    preparations    containing    Spirits,    pro- 1 

vided  such  Spirits  can  be  shown  to  be  both: 

Unenumerated  and  not  Sweetened ;  if  tested.)  i 

Liqueurs,  Cordials,   Mixtures,  and   other  preparations] 

containing  Spirits  in  bottle,  entered  in  such  a  manner 

as  to  indicate  that  the  strength  is  not  to  be  tested ; 

the  liquid  gallon   

Perfumed  Spirits     the  liquid  gallon    0  18     1 

Upon  payment  of  a  difierence  between  the  Customs '. 
Duty  on  Foreign  Spirits  and  the  Excise  Duty  on 
British  Spirits,  Foreign  Spirits  may  be  delivered 
under  certain  conditions  for  Methylatioii  or  for  use 
in  Art  or  Manufacture. 


Imported 
in  Bottles. 

£    s.  d. 


0  12 

0  12 
0  12 

0  12 


0  16 
0  19 


0    0     2 


0  12 


0  11     5 
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CUSTOMS    TARIFF   OF   THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 


Articles. 


Rates  of  Duty. 


4     2 
2     0 


0    0    6 


0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

3 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

7 

0 

4 

4 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

7 

Sugar:  |  \  £    s.  d. 

Tested  by  the  polariscope,  of  a  polarisation  exceeding  | 

98^ per  cwt.    j  0 

Of  a  polarisation  not  exceeding  76° „  0 

Intermediate  rates  of  duty  are  levied  on  Sugar  of  a 
polarisation  not  exceeding  98^,  but  exceeding  76*^,  and 
special  rates  on  Composite  Sugar  Articles. 

Tea    per  lb. 

Tobacco — Manufactured,  viz. : 

Cigars  „ 

Cavendish  or  Negro-head     „ 

Cavendish  or  Negro-head  Manufactured  in  Bond „ 

Other  Manufactured  Tobacco,  viz. : 

Cigarettes    „ 

Other  sorts „ 

Snuff  containing  more  than  131bs.  of  moisture  in  every 

lOOlbs.  weight  thereof ,, 

Snuff  not  containing  more  than  131bs.  of  moisture  in 

every  lOOlbs.  weight  thereof    ,, 

Unmanufactured,  if  Stripped  or  Stemmed : — 
Containing  lOlbs.  or  more  of  moisture  in  every  lOOlbs. 

weight  thereof    „ 

Containing  less  than  lOlbs.  of  moisture  in  every  lOOlbs. 

weight  thereof    '<  „ 

Rebate  of  IJd.  the  lb.  allowed  in  respect  of  Stripped 
Tobacco  on  which  the  increased  duty  was  paid  on  or 
after  19th  July,  1904,  and  which  is  sho\^^i  to  have,  i 

been  deposited  in  bonded  Warehouses  before,  or  to  i 
have   been   in    importijig    vessels    consigned   to   the;  ! 

United  Kingdom  on  20th  April,  1904.  ' 

Unmanufactured,  if  Unstripped  or  Unstemmed: —  i 

Containing  lOlbs.  or  more  of  moisture  in  every  lOOlbs. 

weight  thereof    „  0     3     0 

Containing  less  than  lOlbs.  of  moisture  in  every  lOOlbs. ,  j 

weight  thereof    „  0     3     4 

Wine  :— 

Not  exceeding  .30^  of  Proof  Spirit per  gallon.    0     13 

Exceeding  30°  but  not  exceeding  42°  of  Proof  Spirit „  0     3     0 

And  for  every  degree  or  part  of  a  degree  beyond  the 

highest  above  charged,  an  additional  duty „  0    0     3 

Additional : — On  Still  Wine  imported  in  Bottles    „  !  0    1    0 

On  Sparkling  Wine  imported  in  Bottles  . .  „  i  0     2     6 

EXPORTS.  I  I 

Coal,  Cinders,  &c.,  exported,  viz.  :  '  ' 

Coal  and  Culm per  ton.      0     10 

Coke  and  Cinders „  0     1     0 

Fuel,  Manufactured ,  „  90  per 

A  Rebate  of  the  Duty  is  allowed  on  Coal  the  value  of '  I    cent,  of 

which,   free  on  board,  exclusive  of  duty,   is   proved!  I     export 

not   to  exceed    6s.   per  ton  ;    and  on   Fuel  the  Coal .  |    duty  on 

ingredient  of  which  is  proved  not  to  be  of  a  higher  I      Coal, 

value  than  6s.  per  ton.  ''  \ 
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INCOME   TAX   EATES 

From  its  First  Imposition  in  1842  to  the  Present  Time. 

From  and  to 
April  5th. 

Income 

free 
under. 

On  ±100 

to 

±150. 

On  ±100 

and 
upw'ds. 

1 

Chancellor  of  the         ' 
Exchequer. 

Premier. 

1842  to  1846. . 

± 
150 

Rate  in  the  £. 

Henry  Goulburn. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

_ 

7d. 

1846    „   1852.. 

Do. 

— 

7d. 

Sir  Charles  Wood.                  Lord  John  Russell.             1 

1852    „   1853.. 

Do. 

— 

7d.      1  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

Earl  of  Derby. 

1853    „  1854.. 

100 

5d. 

7d. 

William  E.  Gladstone. 

Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

1854    „   1855.. 

Do. 

lOd. 

Is.  2d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1855    „   1857.. 

Do. 

Hid. 

Is.  4d. 

Sir  G.  Cornewell  Lewis. 

Viscount  Palmerston. 

1857    „   1858.. 

Do. 

5d. 

7d. 

Do.                         1                       Do.                        1 

1858    „   1859.. 

Do. 

5d. 

5d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1859    „   I860.. 

Do. 

6Jd. 

9d. 

Benjamin  Disraeli. 

Earl  of  Derby. 

1860    „   1861.. 

Do. 

7d 

lOd. 

William  E.  Gladstone. 

Viscount  Palmerston. 

1861    „   1863.. 

noo 

6d. 

9d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1863    „   1864.. 

Do. 

7d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1864    „   1865.. 

Do. 

6d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1865    „   1866.. 

Do. 

4d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1866    „   1867.. 

Do. 

4d. 

Do.                         j  Earl  Russell. 

1867    „   1868.. 

Do. 

5d. 

Benjamin  Disraeli.               !  Earl  of  Derby. 

1868    „  1869.. 

Do. 

6d. 

George  Ward  Hunt.                Benjamin  Disraeli. 

1869    „   1870.. 

Do. 

5d. 

Robert  Lowe.                           William  E.  Gladstone. 

1870    „   1871.. 

Do. 

4d. 

Do.                                              Do. 

1871    „   1872.. 

Do. 

6d. 

Do.                                                Do. 

1872    „   1873.. 

Do. 

4d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1873    „   1874.. 

Do. 

3d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1874    „   1876.. 

Do. 

2d. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Benjamin  Disraeli. 

1876    „   1878.. 

tl50 

3d. 

Do. 

Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

1878    „   1880.. 

Do. 

5d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1880    „   1881.. 

Do. 

6d. 

William  E.  Gladstone. 

William  E.  Gladstone. 

1881    „   1882.. 

Do. 

5d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1882    „   1883.. 

Do. 

64d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1883    „   1884.. 

Do. 

5d. 

Hugh  C.  E.  Childers. 

Do. 

1884    „   1885.. 

Do. 

6d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1885    „   1886.. 

Do. 

8d. 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

1886    „liHfig 
1886    „jl^^" 

(Do. 
(Do. 

8d. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

William  E.  Gladstone. 

8d. 

Lord  Rand.  Churchill. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

1887    „  1888.. 

Do. 

7d. 

G.  J.  Goschen. 

Do. 

1888    „   1892.. 

Do. 

6d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1892    „   1893.. 

Do. 

6d. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt. 

William  E.  Gladstone. 

1893    „   1894.. 

Do. 

7d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1894    „   18^t5.. 

:i6o 

8d. 

Do. 

Earl  Rosebery. 

1895    „   1898.. 

Do. 

8d. 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

1898    „   1900.. 

§Do. 

8d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1900    „   1901.. 

§Do. 

Is. 

Do. 

Do. 

1901    „  1902.. 

§Do. 

Is.  2d. 

Do. 

Do. 

1902    „)    q 
1902    ,,[1903.. 

f§Do. 

Is.  3d. 

Do. 

Do. 

\  §Do. 

Is.  3d. 

C.  T.  Ritchie. 

A.  J.  Balfour. 

1903   „   1904.. 

§Do. 

lid. 

Do. 

Do. 

1904   „    1905.. 

S>Do. 

Is. 

A.  Chamberlain. 

Do. 

1905   „   1906.. 

§Do. 

Is. 

Do. 

Do. 

*  Differe 

ntial  ratt 

J  upon  scale  of  incomes  abolished.     Incomes  under  ±100  are  exempt; 

and  incomes 

of  ±100  a 

md  under  ±199  per  annum  have  an  abatement  from  the  assessment  of 

±•60:— thus,  £] 

LOO  pays 

an  ±40;  ±160  upon  ±100;  ±199  upon  ±139;  but  ±200  pays  on  ±200. 

+  Under 

±150  exe 

mpt ;  if  under  ±400  the  tax  is  not  chargeable  upon  the  first  ±120. 

I  Under 

±160  exe 

»mpt;     if  under  ±400  the  tax  is  not  chargeable  upon  the  first  ±160; 

above  iE400  ar 

id  up  to 

±500,  an  abatement  of  ±100. 

§  Exemf 

tion  ma 

Y  be  claimed  when  the  income  from  all  sources  does  not  exceed  ±168 

per  annum,    j 

\bateme 

nt  of  duty  on  ±160  may  be  claimed  when  the  income  exceeds  ±160,  but 

does  not  exce 

ed±400; 

on  ±150  when  the  income  exceeds  ±400,  but  does  not  exceed  ±500 ;  on 

±120  when  th 

3  income 

exceeds  ±500,  but  does  not  exceed  ±600 ;  and  on  ±70  when  the  income 

exceeds  ±600, 

but  does 

not  exc 

eed  ±700 
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DEALINGS    WITH    LAND. 

SCALE  OF  LAW  COSTS  ON  THE  SALE,  PURCHASE,  OR  MORTGAGE  OF 
REAL  PROPERTY,  HOUSES,  OR  LAND. 


For  the 
1st  £1,000. 


For  the  4th     For  each 
For  the       and  each    subseqaent 
2nd  and  3rd  subseqaent      £1,000 
£1,000.       £1,000  up  to        up  to 

£10,000.       £100,000.* 


Per  £100. 
£    s.    d. 
Vendor's  solicitor  for  negotiating  a  sale 

of  property  by  private  contract 1     0    0 

Do.,  do.,  for  conducting  a  sale  of  pro- 
perty by  public  auction,  including  thej 
conditions  of  sale— 


Per  £100.  Per  £100.  Per  £100. 
£    s.    d.     £    s.    d.     £    s.    d. 

100     0  10    0     050 


When  the  property  is  soldf  .  . . 

When  the  property  is  not  sold, 
then  on  the  reserve  pricef   . . 


lOOiO  10    0     050026 


0  10    00     5    00    2    60     1     3 


Do.,  do.,  for  deducing  title  to  freehold, 
copyhold,  or  leasehold  property,  and 
perusing  and  completing  conveyance 
(including  preparation  of  contract  or 
conditions  of  sale,  if  any) 1  10 


Purchaser's  solicitor  for  negotiating  a  pur- 
chase of  property  by  private  contract. . 


10    0 


Do.,  do.,  for  investigating  title  to  free- 
hold, copyhold,  or  leasehold  property, 
and  preparing  and  completing  con- 
veyance (including  perusal  and  com- 
pletion of  contract,  if  any) 1  10     0 


Mortgagor's  solicitor  for  deducing  title  to 
f  reehold,copyhold,or  leasehold  property, 
perusing  mortgage,  and  completing — 

Mortgagee's  solicitor  for  negotiating  loan 

Do.,  do.,  for  investigating  title  to  freehold, 
copyhold,  or  leasehold  property,  and 
preparing  and  completing  mortgage  . . 


1  10     0 
10     0 


100     0  10    0     050 
1     0    0     0  10    0     0    5    0 


100     0  10    0     050 

1000  10    0     050 
100050026 


110    01     0    0     0  10    0!0    5    0 


Vendor's  or  mortgagor's  solicitor  for  procuring  execution  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  deed  by  a  married  woman,  £2.  10s.  extra. 

Where  the  prescribed  remuneration  would  amount  to  less  than  £5  the 
prescribed  remuneration  is  £5,  except  on  transactions  under  £100,  in  which 
case  the  remuneration  of  the  solicitor  for  the  vendor,  purchaser,  mortgagor, 
or  mortgagee  is  £3. 


*  Every  transaction  exceeding  £100,000  to  be  charged  for  as  if  it  were  for  £100,000. 
+  A  minimum  charge  of  £5  to  be  made  whether  a  sale  is  effected  or  not. 
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DEALINGS    WITH    LAND. 


Scale  of  Law  Costs  as  to  Leases,  or  Agreements  for  Leases,  at  Rack  Rent  {other 
than  a  Mining  Lease,  or  a  Lease  for  Building  Purposes,  or  Agreement  for 
the  same). 

lessok's  solicitor  for  preparing,  settling,  and  completing 
lease  and  counterpart. 

Where  the  rent  does  not  exceed  £100,  £7.  10s.  per  cent,  on  the  rental,  but 
not  less  in  any  case  than  £5. 

Where  the  rent  exceeds  £100,  and  does  not  exceed  £500,  £7.  10s.  in  respect 
of  the  first  £100  of  rent,  and  £2.  10s.  in  respect  of  each  subsequent  £100  of  rent. 

Where  the  rent  exceeds  £500,  £7.  10s.  in  respect  of  the  first  £100  of  rent, 
£2.  10s.  in  respect  of  each  £100  of  rent  up  to  £500,  and  £1  in  respect  of  every 
subsequent  £100. 

Lessee's  solicitor  for  perusing  draft  and  completing — one-half  of  the  amount 
payable  to  the  lessor's  solicitor. 

Scale  of  Law  Costs  as  to  Conveyances  in  Fee,  or  for  any  otJier  Freelwld  Estate 
reserving  rent,  or  Building  Leases  reserving  rent,  or  other  Long  Leases  not  at 
Rack  Rent  (except  Mining  Leases),  or  Agreements  for  the  same  respectively. 

vendor's  or  lessor's  solicitor  for  preparing,  settling,  AND 
COMPLETING  CONVEYANCE  AND  DUPLICATE,  OR  LEASE  AND 
COUNTERPART. 


Amount  of  Annual  Rent. 


Amount  of  Remuneration. 


Where  it  does  not  exceed  £5 . .  £5. 

Where  it  exceeds  £5,  and  does  The  same  payment  as  on  a  rent  of  £5,  and  also 

not  exceed  £50    20  per  cent,  on  the  excess  beyond  £5. 

Where  it  exceeds  £50,  but  does  The  same  payment  as  on  a  rent  of  £50,  and 

not  exceed  £150 10  per  cent,  on  the  excess  beyond  £50. 

Where  it  exceeds  £150 The  same  payment  as  on  a  rent  of  £150,  and 

5  per  cent,  on  the  excess  beyond  £150. 


Where  a  varying  rent  is  payable  the  amount  of  annual  rent  is  to  mean  the . 
largest  amount  of  annual  rent. 

Purchaser's  or  lessee's  solicitor  for  perusing  draft  and  completing — one- 
half  of  the  amount  payable  to  the  vendor's  or  lessor's  solicitor. 
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THE   DEATH   DUTIES. 


ESTATE    DUTY. 

This  duty,  which  in  the  case  of  persons  dying  after  the  1st  August,  1894,  takes 
the  place  of  the  old  Probate  Account  and  Estate  Duties,  is  now  regulated  by 
the  Finance  Acts,  1894,  1896,  1898,  and  1900. 

It  is  payable  on  the  principal  value  of  all  property  (save  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases),  whether  real  or  personal,  settled  or  not  settled,  which  passes  on  death. 

The  rates  of  duty  (which  in  case  of  real  estate  may  be  paid  by  instalments) 
are  as  follow : — 


Pbotcipal  Net  Value  of  Estate. 


Bate 
Pkk  Ckmt. 


Above 


£100,  but  not  above          £500 

500  „           „             1,000 

1,000  „           „            10,000 

10,000  „           „            25,000 

25,000  „            „           50,000 

50,000  „           „           75,000 

75,000  „           „          100,000 

100,000  „           „          150,000 

150,000  „           ;,          250,000 

250^,000  „           „          500,000 

500,000  „           „       1,000,000 

1,000,000     


1 

2 
3 

4 

^ 

5 
6 

7 

7i 
8 


Where  the  net  value  of  the  estate  (real  and  personal)  does  not  exceed  £100, 
no  duty  is  payable. 

Where  the  gross  value  of  the  estate  (real  and  personal)  exceeds  £100,  but 
does  not  exceed  £300,  the  duty  is  only  30s.,  and  where  it  exceeds  £.300,  but 
does  not  exceed  £500,  only  50s. 

Where  the  property  is  settled,  an  extra  duty  known  as  Settlement  Estate 
Duty  is  in  certain  cases  payable  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent. 

Debts  and  funeral  expenses  are  deducted  before  calculating  the  duty, 
except  where  the  gross  value  of  the  estate  does  not  exceed  £500,  and  it  is 
desired  to  pay  the  fixed  duty  of  30s.  or  50s.,  as  the  case  may  be,  instead  of  the 
ad  valorem  duty. 
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THE    DEATH   DUTIES. 

LEGACY    DUTY. 

This  duty  is  regulated  by  55  Geo.  III.,  cap.  184,  51  Vict.,  cap.  8,  and  the 
Finance  Act,  1894,  and  is  payable  in  respect  of  personal  estate  (including 
proceeds  of  sale  of  real  estate)  passing  on  death,  either  under  a  will  or  in  case 
of  intestacy. 

The  rates  of  duty  are  as  follow : — 

Description  of  Legatee. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

Children  of  the  deceased  and  their  descendants,  or  the  father] 
or  mother  or  any  lineal  ancestor  of  the  deceased  or  the  I 
husbands  or  wives  of  any  such  persons    j 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased  and  their  descendants, ) 
or  the  husbands  oi  wives  of  any  such  persons    j 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  father  or  mother  of  the  deceased  ] 
and  their  descendants,  or  the  husbands  or  wives  of  any  [ 
such  persons j 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  a  grandfather  or  grandmother  of] 
the  deceased  and  their  descendants,  or  the  husbands  or  r 

£1  per  cent. 

£3 

£5 

£6 
£10 

Any  person  in  any  other  degree  of  collateral  consanguinity  [ 
or  strangers  in  blood  to  the  deceased    j 

SUCCESSION    DUTY. 

This  duty  is  regulated  by  16  and  17  Vict.,  cap.  51,  51  Vict.,  cap.  8,  and  the 
Finance  Acts,  1894  and  1896,  and  is  payable  in  respect  of  real  estate  (including 
leaseholds)  passing  on  death,  and  in  certain  cases  in  respect  of  settled  personal 
estate. 

The  rates  of  duty  are  as  follow : — 

Description  of  Successor. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

Lineal  issue  or  lineal  ancestor   of  the  predecessor,  or  the 
husband  or  wife  of  any  such  person 

£1  per  cent. 

£3 

£5 

£6 
£10 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  predecessor  and  their  descendants, ) 
or  the  husbands  or  wives  of  any  such  persons    j" 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  father  or  mother  of  the  pre- 
decessor and  their  descendants,  or  the  husbands  or  wives  • 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  a  grandfather  or  grandmother  of  the 
predecessor  and  their  descendants,  or  the  husbands  or 

Persons  of  more  remote  consanguinity,  or  strangers  in  blood.. 
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THE    DEATH    DUTIES. 


Note. — Where  the  duty  under  the  foregoing  tables  is  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  cent., 
an  extra  duty  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  cent.,  and  in  all  other  cases  an 
extra  duty  at  the  rate  of  £1.  10s.  per  cent.,  is  leviable  in  respect  of 
legacies  payable  out  of  or  charged  on  real  estate  (not  including 
leaseholds)  and  of  successions  to  real  estate  (not  including  leaseholds) 
on  deaths  between  the  1st  July,  1888,  and  the  2nd  August,  1894. 

The  husband  or  wife  of  deceased  is  exempt  from  legacy  or  succession  duty. 

Legacy  duty  is  payable  on  the  capital  value,  while  succession  duty  is  in 
certain  cases  payable  on  the  capital  value,  and  in  other  cases  payable  on  the 
value  of  an  annuity  equal  to  the  net  income  of  the  property,  calculated  according 
to  the  age  of  the  successor. 

Where  the  whole  net  value  of  the  estate  does  not  exceed  £1,000,  no  legacy, 
succession,  or  settlement  estate  duty  is  payable. 

All  pecuniary  legacies,  residues,  or  shares  of  residue,  although  not  of  the 
amount  of  £20,  are  subject  to  duty. 

In  case  of  persons  dying  leaving  issue,  the  estate  duty  covers  all  legacy  and 
succession  duty  which  would  formerly  have  been  paid  by  such  issue. 

In  case  of  persons  dying  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom,  legacy  duty  is 
payable  on  all  movable  property  wherever  situate. 

In  case  of  persons  dying  domiciled  abroad,  no  legacy  duty  is  payable  on 
movable  property. 
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THE    KING   AND   EOYAL   FAMILY. 

J^J^HE  KING.— Edward  VII.,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  &c.,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  His  Majesty  ^yas  born 
November  9,  1841,  and  married,  March  10,  1863,  Alexandra  of  Denmark,  born 
December  1,  1844;  succeeded  to  the  throne,  January  22,  1901,  on  the  death  of 
his  mother,  Queen  Victoria.     The  children  of  His  Majesty  are : — 

1.  His  Koyal  Highness  Prince  Albert  Victor,  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
Avondale,  born  January  8,  1864;    died  January  14,  1892. 

2.  His  Royal  Highness  George  Frederick  Ernest  Albert,  Prince  of  Wales, 
born  June  3,  1865,  married  his  cousin  Princess  Victoria  May  (Princess  of 
Wales),  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Teck,  July  6,  1893;  has  six  children — 
Edward,  born  June  23,  1894 ;  Albert,  December  14,  1895 ;  Victoria  Alexandra, 
April  25,  1897;  Henry  William  Frederick  Albert,  March  31,  1900;  George, 
December  20,  1902;    and  John  Charles  Francis,  July  12,  1905. 

3.  Her  Royal  Highness  Louisa  Victoria  Alexandra  Dagmar,  born  I*'ebruary 
20,  1867,  married,  July  27,  1889,  Alexander  William  George,  Duke  of  Fife. 

4.  Her  Royal  Highness  Victoria  Alexandra  Olga  Mary,  born  July  6,  1868. 

5.  Her  Royal  Highness  Maud  Charlotte  Mary  Victoria,  born  November  26, 
1869,  married  H.R.H.  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark,  1896. 

6.  His  Royal  Highness  Alexander  John  Charles  Albert,  born  April  6,  1871 ; 
died  April  7,  1871. 


PAELIAMENTS   OF   THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


Assembled. 

Dissolved. 

Duration. 

Assembled. 

Dissolved. 

Duration. 

Victoria. 

Yrs.  m.  d. 
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0    5    5 
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LIST    OF    ADMINISTRATIONS    FROM 
DECEMBER,  1783. 


I     Prime  Minister. 


Dnra- 
tion. 


Chancellor.  I      Exchequer.       Home  Secretary.      Foreign  Sec. 


Dec.  23, 

Mar.  17, 

May  15, 

Feb.  11, 

Mar.  31, 

Dec.   2, 

June  9, 

Apr.  24, 

Sept.  5, 

Jan,  25, 

Nov.  22, 

July  18, 

Dec.  26, 

Apr.  18, 

Sept.  6, 

July   6, 

Feb.  27, 

Dec.  28, 

Feb.  10, 

Feb.  25, 

JunelS, 

Nov.  6, 

July   6, 

Feb.  27. 

Dec.   9, 

Feb.  21, 

Apr.  28, 

June  24, 

Feb.   7, 

July  24, 

Aug.  15, 
Mar.  3, 

June24, 
July  12, 


1783  William  Pitt   . 
1801  Hy.  Addington 


17    84  I  j 


I  ILoaghboro' 


William  Pitt .  .{Portland  Grenville. 


3    59  lEldon    . . . . JH.  Addington.  .1  {^°if^°^:  vo^lei Hawkesbury. 

18041  WUliam  Pitt   . . . . ;    1  272   Eldon    ....  William  Pitt . .  |Hawkesbury   . .  |  {^^^^^e^' 

I  /Chas.  J.  Fox. 
•••'  (Visct.Howick. 


I 
1    48  Erskine Lord  H.  Petty-} Spencer. 


1806  Lord  Grenville 

1807  Duke  of  Portland.     2  246  Eldon    S.  Perceval 

1809  Spencer  Perceval.     2  190   Eldon    IS.  Perceval 

1812  Earl  of  Liverpool  14  319  jEldon 

1827  George  Canning. .  0  134   Lyndhurst.-jG.  Canning 


.Hawkesbury 
R.  Ryder  ... 


.G.  Canning. 

fCathurst. 
•    UVellesley. 

N.  Vansittart..  Sidmouth  Castlereagh. 

F.  J.  Robinson.  Robert  Peel G.  Canning. 

fSturges  Bourne  rv^ J 
(Lahsdowne  ....^"<"^y- 

Dudley. 


1827  Visct.  Goderich  . .      0  142   Lyndhurst. .  J.  C.  Henries  . .  Lansdowne  . . . 

1828  D.  of  Wellington. .     2  301   Lyndhurst. .  H.  Goulbum  . .  Robert  Peel . . . 

1830  Earl  Grey |    3  238   Brougham. .  Althorp   iMelboume  . . . 

1834  Visct.  Melbourne.;    0  161   Brougham. .  Althorp   Duncannon... 

0  113  Lyndhurst. .  Sir  R.  Peel H.  Goulbum    . 

c  tJi       (In  Comm...  T.  S.  Rice LordJ. Russell   . 

(Cotteniiam.  F.  T.  Barring Normanby 

4  303   Lyndhurst. .  H.  Goulbum  . .  Sir  J.  Graham. 

5  236  ;  {¥°^'^*;":iSir  C.  Wood 
.0  305   St  Leonards  B.  Disraeli S.  H.  Walpole. .  Malmesbury. 


1834  Sir  Robert  Peel . 

1835  Visct.  Melbourne 
1841  Sir  Robert  Peel . 
1846  Ld.  John  Russell 
1852  Earl  of  Derby  . . . 
1852  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
1855  Lord  Palmerston 
1858  Earl  of  Derby. . . 


/Dudley. 
(Aberdeen. 

Palmerston. 
Palmerston. 
Wellington. 
Palmerston. 
Aberdeen. 


,Sir  George  Grey:  {^*^«S^- 


2    44   Cranworth..  w.  Gladstone. .Palmerston  . . . .   |aar^end^n^" 
{?[r  G.llewisJSir  George  Grey  Clarendon. 


3    15  ICranworth.. 

! 
1  113   Chelmsford.  B.  Disraeli S.  H.  Walpole. .  Malmesbury. 

1859!Lord  Pahnerston.i  6  141  |  {^^|^::|W.  Gladstone  .j  {|i^  t-^^^^Hy  ^n.sell. 

1865  Earl  Russell    I  0  242   Cranworth..  w.  Gladstone.   Sir  George  Grey  Clarendon. 

1866  Earl  of  Derby. . . .  |  1  236   Chelmsford,  b.  Disraeli ....   ||a?horniHiMy  Stanley. 

1868  Benjamin  Disraeli  I  0  285  Cairns    . . . .  G.  W.  Hunt   . .  G.  Hardy Stanley. 

1868  W.E.Gladstone..  5    74 

1874  Benjamin  Disraeli) 
'     Earl  Beaconsfleld.; 

1880  W.E. Gladstone. .  ,„......„..«„ 

Hicks-Beach.  .R.  A.  Cross Salisbury. 

W.  V.  HarcourtH.C.E.Clulders  Rosebery. 

H.  Matthews 


Sel  borne 
Cairns   .. 
5    57   Selbome 


Hatherley..i Robert  Lowe  ....  H.  A.  Bruce  Clarendon. 

W.  E.  Gladstone  .Robert  Ix>we    iGrauvUle. 


8.  Northcote  . .  R.  A.  Cross 


(Derby. 
(Salisbury. 

(H.cixSrs  Sir  W.  Harcourt  Granville. 


1885  Marq.  of  Salisbury  0  227  Halsbury 
0  139  iHerschel 
6    17  {Halsbury 


1886  W.E.  Gladstone.. 
1886  Marq.  of  Salisbury 


1892  W.E.  Gladstone.. 

1894  Earl  of  Rosebery.. 

1895  Marq.  of  Salisbury 
1902  A.  J.  Balfour  .... 


2  313 


;  /Lord  Churchill 
■|  IG.  J.Goschen.. 


Herschel  . .  i  W.  V.  Harcourt 


Dec.  5,19a5 


Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman 


/Iddesleigh. 
(Salisbury. 

TT  TT    .        -^i.       'Rosebery. 
H.  H.  Asquith. .    |  Kimberley. 

Hicks-Beach . . :   (  sir  M.  W.  Ridley    (Salisbury. 

Ritchie..!  t  C.  T.  Ritchie    ..    (Lansdowne. 
.Chamberlain  A.AkersDouglas  Lansdowne. 

Sir  R.  Reid  H.  H.  Asquith  .  H.  J.  Gladstone  Sir  Ed.  Grey. 


11  165  Halsbury 


(  JHicks-I 

1  !  /c.  T.  ] 
{     (A.Chai 
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PEESIDENTS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    OF 
AMEEICA. 

YEAR. 

Declaration  of  Independence 4th  July,  1776 

General  Washington,  first  President    1789  and  1793' 

John  Adams    1797 

Thomas  Jefferson 1801  and  1805 

James  Madison 1809  and  1813 

James  Monroe    1817  and  1821 

John  Quincy  Adams 1825 

General  Andrew  Jackson     1829  and  1833 

Martin  Van  Buren     1837 

General  William  Henry  Harrison  (died  4th  April)     1841 

John  Tyler  (previously  Vice-President)     1841 

James  Knox  Polk 1845 

General  Zachary  Taylor  (died  9th  July,  1850)    1849 

Millard  Fillmore  (previously  Vice-President) 1850 

General  Franklin  Pierce 1853 

James  Buchanan    1857 

Abraham  Lincoln  (assassinated  14th  April,  1865) 1861  and  1865 

Andrew  Johnson  (previously  Vice-President) 1865 

General  Ulysses  S.  Grant    1869  and  1873 

Rutherford  Richard  Hayes,  after  long  contest  with  Tilden 1877 

General  Garfield  (shot  July  2 ;  died  September  19)   1881 

Chester  A.  Arthur,  Vice-President,  succeeded  September  20 1881 

Grover  Cleveland  1885 

General  Benjamin  Harrison    1889 

Grover  Cleveland   1893 

William  M'Kinley 1896 

William  M'Kinley  (shot  September  6th,  1901 ;  died  September  14th) 1900 

Theodore  Roosevelt 1901 

re-elected     1904 


The  United  States  of  America  form  a  Federal  Republic,  consisting  of  45 
States  and  5  Territories. 
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THE   TIIV 
When  the  clock  at 

IE   ALL   OVEE   THE 

WOELD. 

the  time  at  < 

the  various 

Greenwich  points  to  Noon 

places  is 

as  follows: — 

H.     M. 

H.      M. 

Boston,  U.S 

.     7  18  a.m. 

Copenhagen 

12  50  p.m. 

Dublin  .. 

11  35  a.m. 

Florence     . 



12  45  p.m. 

Edinburgh    

11  47  a.m. 

Jerusalem  . 

2  21  p.m. 

Glasgow 

11  43  a.m. 

Madras   . . . 



5  21  p.m. 

Lisbon    . . 

11  43  a.m. 

Malta 

12  58  p.m. 

Madrid  .. 

11  45  a.m. 

Melbourne, 

Australia 

9  40  p.m. 

New  York 

,U.S 

7  14  a.m. 

Moscow  . . . 

2  30  p.m. 

Penzance 

11  38  a.m. 

Munich  . . . 

12  46  p.m. 

Philadelphia,  U.S 

6  59  a.m. 

Paris   

12     9  p.m.     ' 

Quebec  . . 

7  15  a.m. 

Pekin 



7  46  p.m. 

Adelaide, 

A.ustralia 

9  11  p.m. 

Prague    . . . 

12  58  p.m. 

Amsterdam 

12  19  p.m. 

Rome 

12  50  p.m. 

Athens   . . 

1  35  p.m. 

Rotterdam . 

12  18  p.m. 

Berlin    . . 



12  54  p.m. 

St.  Petersburg 

2     1  p.m. 

Berne 



12  .30  p.m. 

Suez    



2  10  p.m. 

Bombay 



4  52  p  m. 

Sydney,  Australia     

10     5  p.m. 

Brussels 

12  17  p.m. 

Stockholm. 

1  12  p.m. 

Calcutta 



5  54  p.m. 

Stuttgardt . 

0  37  p.m. 

Capetown 
Constantii 

1  14  p.m. 
1  56  p.m. 

Vienna 

1     6  p.m. 

lople     

Hence 

,  by  a  little  calculation,  the  \ 

.ime  for  those  places  at  any 

hour  of  our 

day  may  be  ascertained. 

At  places  east  of  London  the  apparent  time  is  later. 

and  west  of  London,  earlier ;  for  uniformity  sake,  however,  Greenwich  time  is      | 

kept  at  all 

railways  in  Great  Britain  ar 

id  Ireland. 

Total  Gross  Amount  of  Incoaj 

[E    BROUGHT 

UNDER    THE    EeVIEW 

OF    THE 

Inland  Ee^ 

^'ENUE  Department. 

Year. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom 

Year. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1891-2 

585,974,437 

60,866,631 

31,352,374 

678,193,442 

i  1891-2 

1892-3 

585,650,046 

62,076,761 

31,763,710 

679,490,517 

1  1892-3 

1893-4 

580,0i  1,688 

61,632,540  i 

32.037,765 

673,711,988 

i  1893-4 

1894-5 

564,098,584 

61,328,840  ! 

31,669,653 

657,097,077 

,  1894-5 

1895-6 

583,966,579 

62,143,688 

31,659,583 

677,769,850 

'  1895-6 

1896-7 

607,112,810 

65,350,653  I 

32,278,145 

704,741,008 

1896-7 

1897-8 

633,293,018 

68,548,264  1 

32,619,964 

734,461,246 

1  1897-8 

1898-9 

657,212,406 

72,209,602  j 

33,245,301 

762,667,.309 

1898-9 

1899-1900 

682,020,599 

76,213,242  ! 

33,501,572 

791,735,413 

!  1899-1900 

1900-1 

719,354,160 

79,962.343 

34,039,010 

833.355,513 

i  1900-1 

1901-2 

749,127,300 

83,515,877  : 

34,350,276 

866,993,453 

1  1901-2 

1902-3 

760,844,311 

84,218,290  ' 

34,575,945 

879,638,546 

i  1902-3  ■ 

1903-4 

781,661,273 

86,004,3  i3 

35,092,969 

902,758,585 

1903-4 
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BAEOMETEE   INSTEUCTIONS. 


COMPILED    BY    THE    LATE    ADMIRAL    FITZROY,    F.R.S. 


The  barometer  should  be  set  regularly  by  a  duly-authorised  person,  about 
sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset. 

The  words  on  scales  of  barometers  should  not  be  so  much  regarded  for 
weather  indications  as  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  mercury ;  for  if  it  stand  at 
CHANGEABLE  (29-50)  and  then  rise  towards  fair  (30-00)  it  presages  a  change  of 
wind  or  weather,  though  not  so  great  as  if  the  mercury  had  risen  higher ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  mercury  stand  above  fair  and  then  fall  it  presages  a 
change,  though  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  if  it  had  stood  lower ;  beside  which, 
the  direction  and  force  of  wind  are  not  in  any  way  noticed. 

It  is  not  from  the  point  at  which  the  mercury  may  stand  that  we  are  alone 
to  form  a  judgment  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  but  from  its  rising  or  falling, 
and  from  the  movements  of  immediately  preceding  days  as  well  as  hours, 
keeping  in  mind  effects  of  change  of  direction,  and  dryness  or  moisture,  as 
well  as  alteration  of  force  or  strength  of  wind. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  state  of  the  air  foretells 
COMING  weather  rather  than  shows  the  weather  that  is  present — an  invaluable 
fact  too  often  overlooked — that  the  longer  the  time  between  the  signs  and  the 
change  foretold  by  them  the  longer  such  altered  weather  will  liast ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  the  less  the  time  between  a  warning  and  a  change  the  shorter  will  be 
the  continuance  of  such  foretold  weather. 

If  the  barometer  has  been  about  its  ordinary  height,  say  near  30  inches  at 
the  sea-level,  and  is  steady  on  rising,  while  the  thermometer  falls  and  dampness 
becomes  less,  north-westerly,  northerly,  north-easterly  wind,  or  less  wind,  less 
rain  or  snow  may  be  expected. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  fall  takes  place  with  a  rising  thermometer  and  in- 
creased dampness,  wind  and  rain  may  be  expected  from  the  south-eastward, 
southward,  or  south-westward.     A  fall  with  low  thermometer  foretells  snow. 

When  the  barometer  is  rather  below  its  ordinary  height,  say  down  to 
near  29?^  inches  (at  sea-level),  a  rise  foretells  less  wind,  or  a  change  in  its 
direction  towards  the  northward,  or  less  wet ;  but  when  it  has  been  very  low, 
about  29  inches,  the  first  rising  usually  precedes  or  indicates  strong  wind — at 
times  heavy  squalls — from  the  north-westward,  northward,  or  north-eastward, 
after  which  violence  a  gradually  rising  glass  foretells  improving  weather ;  if 
the  thermometer  falls,  but  if  the  warmth  continues,  probably  the  wind  will 
back  (shift  against  the  sun's  course),  and  more  southerly  or  south-westerly  wind 
will  follow,  especially  if  the  barometer  rise  is  sudden. 

The  most  dangerous  shifts  of  wind,  or  the  heaviest  northerly  gales,  happen 
soon  after  the  barometer  first  rises  from  a  very  low  point ;  or  if  the  wind  veers 
gradually,  at  some  time  afterwards. 
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BAROMETER    INSTRUCTIONS. 


Indications  of  approaching  change  of  weather  and  the  direction  and  force 
of  winds  are  shown  less  by  the  height  of  the  barometer  than  by  its  falling  or 
rising.  Nevertheless,  a  height  of  more  than  30  (3000)  inches  (at  the  level  of 
the  sea)  is  indicative  of  fine  weather  and  moderate  winds,  except  from  east  to 

north,  OCCASIONALLY. 

A  rapid  lise  of  the  barometer  indicates  unsettled  weather,  a  slow  movement 
the  contrary  ;  as  likewise  a  steady  barometer,  when  continued  and  with 
dryness,  foretells  very  fine  weather. 

A  rapid  and  considerable  fall  is  a  sign  of  stormy  weather,  and  rain  or  snow. 
Alternate  rising  and  sinking  indicates  unsettled  or  threatening  weather. 

The  greatest  depressions  of  the  barometer  are  with  gales  from  S.E.,  S.,  or 
S.W. ;  the  greatest  deviations,  with  wind  from  N.W.,  N.,  or  N.E.,  or  with  calm. 

A  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer,  with  a  westerly  wind,  is  sometimes  followed 
by  a  violent  storm  from  N.W.,  N.,  or  N.E. 

If  a  gale  sets  in  from  the  E.  or  S.E.,  and  the  wind  veers  by  the  south,  the 
barometer  will  continue  falling  until  the  wind  is  near  a  marked  change,  when 
a  lull  MAY  occur ;  after  which  the  gale  will  soon  be  renewed,  perhaps  suddenly 
and  violently,  and  the  veering  of  the  wind  towards  the  N.W.,  N.,  or  N.E.  wiU 
be  indicated  by  a  rising  of  the  barometer,  with  a  fall  of  the  thermometer. 

After  very  warm  and  calm  weather  a  storm  or  squall,  with  rain,  may  follow ; 
likewise  at  any  time  when  the  atmosphere  is  heated  much  above  the  usual 
temperature  of  the  season. 

To  know  the  state  of  the  air  not  only  the  barometer  and  thermometer, 
but  appearances  of  the  sky  should  be  vigilantly  watched. 


SIGNS   OF   WEATHER. 

Whether  clear  or  cloudy,  a  rosy  sky  at  sunset  presages  fine  weather ;  a  red 
sky  in  the  morning,  bad  weather  or  much  wind,  perhaps  rain ;  a  grey  sky  in 
the  morning,  fine  weather ;  a  high  dawn,  wind  ;  a  low  dawn,  fair  weather.* 

Soft-looking  or  delicate  clouds  foretell  fine  weather,  with  moderate  or  light 
breezes ;  hard-edged,  oily-looking  clouds,  wind.  A  dark,  gloomy,  blue  sky  is 
windy,  but  a  light,  bright  blue  sky  indicates  fine  weather.  Generally,  the 
softer  the  clouds  look,  the  less  wind  (but  perhaps  more  rain)  may  be  expected ; 
and  the  harder,  more  "greasy,"  rolled,  tufted,  or  ragged,  the  stronger  the  coming 
wind  will  prove.  Also  a  bright  yellow  sky  at  sunset  presages  wind ;  a  pale  yellow, 
wet ;  and  thus,  by  the  prevalence  of  red,  yellow,  or  grey  tints,  the  coming 
weather  may  be  foretold  very  nearly — indeed,  if  aided  by  instruments,  almost 
exactly. 


*  A  high  dawn  is  when  the  first  indications  of  daylight  are  seen  above  a  bank  of  clouds. 
A  low  dawn  is  when  the  day  breaks  on  or  near  the  horizon,  the  first  streaks  of  light  being 
very  low  down. 
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BAROMETER    INSTRUCTIONS. 


Small  inky-looking  clouds  foretell  rain ;  light  scud  clouds  driving  across 
heavy  masses  show  wind  and  rain,  but  if  alone  may  indicate  wind  only. 

High  upper  clouds  crossing  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars  in  a  direction  different 
from  that  of  the  lower  clouds,  or  the  wind  then  felt  below,  foretell  a  change  of 
wind. 

After  fine,  clear  weather  the  first  signs  in  the  sky  of  a  coming  change  are 
usually  light  streaks,  curls,  wisps,  or  mottled  patches  of  white  distant  clouds, 
which  increase,  and  are  followed  by  an  overcasting  of  murky  vapour  that  grows 
into  cloudiness.  This  appearance,  more  or  less  oily  or  watery  as  wind  or  rain 
will  prevail,  is  an  infallible  sign. 

Light,  delicate,  quiet  tints  or  colours,  with  soft,  undefined  forms  of  clouds, 
indicate  and  accompany  fine  weather ;  but  gaudy  or  unusual  hues,  with  hard, 
definitely-outlined  clouds,  foretell  rain,  and  probably  strong  wind. 

When  sea-birds  fly  out  early  and  far  to  seaward,  moderate  wind  and  fair 
weather  may  be  expected.  When  they  hang  about  the  land,  or  over  it,  some- 
times flying  inland,  expect  a  strong  wind,  with  stormy  weather.  As  many 
creatures  besides  birds  are  affected  by  the  approach  of  rain  or  wind,  such 
indications  should  not  be  slighted  by  an  observer  who  wishes  to  foresee 
weather. 

Remarkable  clearness  of  atmosphere  near  the  horizon,  distant  objects 
such  as  hills  unusually  visible,  or  raised  (by  refraction),!  and  what  is  called  a 
"good  HEARING  day,"  may  be  mentioned  among  signs  of  wet,  if  not  wind,  to 
be  expected. 

More  than  usual  twinkling  of  the  stars,  indistinctness  or  apparent  multi- 
plication of  the  moon's  horns,  haloes,  "wind-dogs"  (fragments  or  pieces  of 
rainbows,  sometimes  called  "  wind-galls  ")  seen  on  detached  clouds,  and  the 
rainbow,  are  more  or  less  significant  of  increasing  wind,  if  not  approaching 
rain  with  or  without  wind. 

Lastly,  the  dryness  or  dampness  of  the  air,  and  its  temperature  (for  the 
season),  should  always  be  considered  with  other  indications  of  change  or 
continuance  of  wind  and  weather. 

On  barometer  scales  the  following  contractions  may  be  useful : — 


RISE 

FALL 

FOR 
N.E.LY 

FOR 
S.W.LY 

(n.w.-n,-e.) 
DRY 

(S.E.-S.-W.) 

WET 

OR 

LESS 
WIND. 

OR 

MORE 
WIND. 

EXCEPT 

EXCEPT 

WET    FROM 

N.Ed. 

WET   FROM 

N.Ed. 

When  the  wind  shifts  against  the  sun, 
Trust  it  not,  for  back  it  will  run. 

First  rise  after  very  low 
Indicates  a  stronger  blow. 

Long  foretold — long  last ; 
Short  notice — soon  past. 


+  Much  refraction  is  a  sign  of  easterly  wind. 
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(From  Official  Sources.) 
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THE    ENGLISH 

MILE    COMPAEED    WITH    OTHEE 

EUEOPEAN    MEASUEES. 

English 
Statute  Mile. 

English 
Geog.  Mile. 

French 
Kilometre. 

German 
Geog.  Mile. 

Russian 
Verst. 

English  Statute  Mile   . . 

1-000 

0-867 

1-609 

0-217 

1-508 

English  Geog.  Mile    

1-153 

1-000 

1-855      1       0-250 

1-738 

Kilometre     

0-621 
4-610 

0-540 
4-000 

1-000            0-135 
7-420            1-000 

0-937 
6-953 

German  Geog.  Mile    

Russian  Verst 

0-663 

0-575 

1-067      1       0-144 

1 

1-000 

Austrian  Mile 

4-714 
3-458 
7-021 

4-089 
3-000 
6-091 

7-586            1-022 
5-565      ;       0-750 

11-299      1       1-523 

i 

7-112 

5-215 

10-589 

Dutch  Ure   

Norwegian  Mile 

Swedish  Mile 

6-644 

5-764 

10-692      *       1-441 

10-019 

Danish  Mile     

4-682 
2-987 

4-062 
2-592 

1 
7-536            1-016 

4-808      i       0-648 

i 

7-078 
4-505 

Swiss  Stunde  

Austrian 
Mile. 

Dutch 
Ure. 

Norwe- 
gian Mile. 

Swedish 
Mile. 

Danish 
Mile. 

Swiss 
Stunde. 

English  Statute  Mile    . . 

0-212 

0-289 

0-142 

0-151 

0-213 

0-335 

English  Geog.  Mile 

0-245 

0-333 

0-164 

0-169 

0-246 

0-386 

Kilometre    

0-182 

0-978 

0-180 
1-333 

0-088 
0-657 

0-094 
0-694 

0-133 
0-985 

0-208 
1-543 

German  Geog.  Mile 

Russian  Verst    

0-141 

0-192 

0-094 

0-100 

0-142 

0-222 

Austrian  Mile     

1-000 

1-363 

0-672 

0-710 

1-006 

1-578 

0-734 
1-489 

1-000 
2-035 

0-493 
1-000 

0-520 
1-057 

0-738 
1-499 

1-157 
2-350 

Norwegian  Mile     

Swedish  Mile ' 

1-409 

1-921 

0-948 

1-000 

1-419 

2-224 

Danish  Mile   

0-994 
0-634 

1-354 
0-864 

0-667 
0-425 

0-705 
0-449 

1-080 
0-638 

1-567 
1-000 

! 
Swiss  Stunde              .... 

1 
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Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Days  from  any  Day  of  one 
Month  to  the  same  Day  of  any  other  Month. 

NUMBER    of    DAi'S    FROM    DAY    TO    DAY. 

From     to 

Jak. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apkh, 

Mat 

Junk 

Jni.T 

Auo. 

Seft. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dxc 

January  . . 

365 

31 

59 

90 

120     151 

181 

212 

243 

273 

304 

334 

Februaby.. 

334 

365 

28 

59 

89     120 

150 

181 

212 

242 

273 

303 

March 

306 

337 

365 

31 

61 

92 

122 

153 

184 

214 

246 

276 

April 

275 

306 

334 

365 

30       61 

91 

122 

153 

183 

214 

244 

May '  245 

1 

276 

i           i                               i 
304  1  335     365       31       61  ,     92     123  ,  158 

!          i          ! 

184 

214 

June 214 

245 

273     304     334     865 

30 

61  1     92 

.22 

153 

183 

July \  184 

215  i  243     274     304     335 

365 

I 

31       62 

1 

92 

123 

163 

August . . . 

153 

184 

212 

243 

273  !  304 

1 

334 

366       31       61       92     122 

September 

122 

153 

181 

212 

242     273 

303 

834     365       30 

61 

91 

October  . . 

92 

123 

151 

182 

212     243 

273 

1 
304     335     365 

31 

61 

November. 

61 

92 

1 

120 

151 

181     212 

242 

t 
273  j  304 

334 

366 

30 

December 

31 

62 

90 

i                     i                                1 
121  1  151     182     212     243  (  274     304 

336 

365 

Example  of  Use  of  Table: — To  find  the  number  of  days  from  16th  August  to  27th  February. 
Find  August  in  the  side  column  and  February  at  the  top ;   the  number  at  the  intersection, 
viz.,  184,  is  the  number  of  days  from  16th  August  to  16th  February ;  and  11  (the  difference 
between  16  and  27),  and  the  sum  195  is  the  number  required.    Similarly,  the  number  from 
16th  August  to  5th  February  is  184  less  11,  or  173. 
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TEEMS    AND    ABBEEVIATIONS    COMMONLY    USED 
IN    BUSINESS. 


A/ 

c    

.Account, 

C 

.  Currency. 

» 

.A  dollar. 

E. 

E 

.  Errors  excepted. 

E. 

&  0.  E.  . 

.Errors    and   omissions 

excepted. 

F. 

O.B.   ... 

.  Free  on  board  (delivered 

on  deck 

without  expense  to  the 

ship). 

F. 

P.  A.    ... 

average. 

ST 

.  Free    of    particular 

.  Present  month. 
.  Next  month. 

Pt\ 

.OX 

TTt 

^T 

.Last  month. 

T^/ 

D 

.Days  after  date. 

M 

D 

.  Months  after  date. 

D/S Days  after  sight. 

% Percent. 

@  '^  lb    At  per  pound. 

B/L Bill  of  lading. 

Ad  valoeem  . .  According  to  value. 

Affidavit Statement  on  oath. 

Affirmation  . .  Statement  without  an 
oath. 

Agio    The  premimn    borne 

by  a  better  sort  of  money  above 
an  inferior. 

Assets    A  term  for  property  in 

contradistinction  to  liabilities. 

Banco A    continental    term 

for  bank  money  at    Hamburg 
and  other  places. 

Dead  Freight. — The  damage  payable  by  one  who  engages  to  load  a  ship  fully, 
and  fails  to  do  so. 

Deviation,  in  marine  insurance,  is  that  divergence  from  the  voyage  insured 
which  releases  the  underwriter  from  his  risk. 

Discount. — An  allowance  made  for  payment  of  money  before  due. 

Policy. — The  document  containing  the  contract  of  insurauce.  A  Valued  Policy 
is  when  the  interest  insured  is  valued.  An  Open  Policy  is  one  in  which 
the  amount  is  left  for  subsequent  proof.  In  an  open  policy  where  the 
value  shipped  does  not  equal  the  value  insured,  the  difference  is  termed 
over  insurance ;  and  the  proportionable  amount  of  premium  returnable  to 
the  insurer  is  called  a  return  for  short  interest. 

Primage. — A  small  allowance  for  the  shipmaster's  care  of  goods,  now  generally 
included  in  the  freight. 

Pro  rata.— Payment  in  proportion  to  the  various  interests  concerned. 

Quid  pro  quo. — Giving  one  thing  for  another. 

Respondentia. — A  contract  of  loan  by  which  goods  in  a  ship  are  hypothecated 
to  the  lender,  as  in  bottomry. 

Ullage. — The  quantity  a  cask  wants  of  being  full. 
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PRINCIPAL   ARTICLES   OF  THE   CALENDAR, 
For  the  Year  1906. 


Grolden Number 7  Dominical  Letter. 

Solar  Cycle 11     j     Boman  Indiction  . 

Epact  5     I 


Year  6619  of  the  Julian  Period. 

„     1910  from  the  Birth  of  Christ. 

„     2659     „       „    Foundation  of  Rome  according  to  Varron. 

„     7414  of  the  World  (Constantinopolitan  account). 

„     7398      „  „       (Alexandrian  account). 

„     5667  of  the  Jewish  Era  commences  on  September  20th,  1906. 

„     1324  of  the  Mahommedan  Era  commences  on  February  25th,  1906. 
Ramadan  (Month  of  Abstinence  observed  by  the  Turks)  commences  on 
October  19th,  1906. 


FIXED    AND    MOVABLE    FESTIVALS,    ANNIVERSARIES,    ETC. 


Epiphany Jan.     6 

Septuagesima  Sunday  ......  .Feb.  11 

Quinquagesima  Sunday   ....    ,,      25 

Ash  Wednesday „      28 

First  Sunday  in  Lent   Mar.    4 

St.  Patrick „      17 

Lady  Day „      25 

Palm  Sunday April    8 

Good  Friday  „      13 

Easter  Sunday   „      15 


Ascension  Day    May  24 

Pentecost — Whit  Sunday. . .  .June  3 

Trinity  Sunday   „     10 

Corpus  Christi „     14 

St.John  Baptist — Midsummer 

Day    „      24 

St.Michael — Michaelmas  Day  Sept.29 
King  Edward  VII.  born  (1841)  Nov.  9 

St.  Andrew „     30 

Christmas  Day  (Tuesday) . . .  .Dec.  25 


THE  FOUR  QUARTERS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

H.  M. 

Spring  Quarter  begins  March  21st    0  53  afternoon. 

Summer     „  „       June  22ad     8  41  morning. 

Autimm     „  „       September  23rd    11  15  afternoon. 

Winter       „  „       December  22nd   5  53  „ 
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BANK   HOLIDAYS.        LAW    SITTINGS.        ECLIPSES. 


REGISTERS   OF  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,   AND   DEATHS. 


These  are  now  kept  at  Somerset  House,  and  may  be  searched  on  payment  of 
the  fee  of  one  shilling.  If  a  certified  copy  of  any  entry  be  required,  the  charge 
for  that,  in  addition  to  the  shilling  for  the  search,  is  two  shillings  and  seven- 
pence,  which  includes  a  penny  for  stamp  duty.  The  registers  contain  an  entry 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  since  1st  July,  1837. 


BANK   HOLIDAYS,   1906. 
ENGLAND. 

Easter  Monday April  16 

Whit  Monday June  4 

First  Monday  in  August August         6 

Boxing  Day  (Wednesday)   December  26 


SCOTLAND. 

New  Year     January       1 

Good  Friday    April  13 

First  INIonday  in  May May  7 

First  Monday  in  August August         6 

Boxing  Day     December  26- 


LAW   SITTINGS,   1906. 

Begin.  End. 

Hilary  Sittings January  11      April  11 

Easter        „        April         24     June  1 

Trinity       „        June         12     August        11 

Michael October    24     December  21 


ECLIPSES,   1906. 
In  the  year  1906  there  will  be  three  Eclipses  of   the  Sun  and  two  of  the 
]\Ioon : — 

A  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  February  9th,  partly  visible  at  Greenwich. 

A  Partial  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  February  23rd,  invisible  at  Greenwich. 

A  Partial  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  July  21st,  invisible  at  Greenwich. 

A  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  August  4th,  invisible  at  Greenwich. 

A  Partial  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  August  19th-20th,  invisible  at  Greenwich. 
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Calendar  for  1906. 

January. 

1 
February.          | 

March. 

» 

...     7  14  21  28 

^ 

...     4  11  18  25 

» 

...     4  11  18  25 

M 

1     8  15  22  29 

M 

...     5  12  19  26 

M 

...     5  12  19  26 

Itj 

2     9  16  23  30 

Ttj 

...     6  13  20  27  1 

Ibr 

...     6  13  20  27 

W 

3  10  17  24  31 

W 

...     7  14  21  28 

W 

...     7  14  21  28 

:fe 

4  11  18  25  ... 

1E 

1     8  15  22  ...  1 

te 

1     8  15  22  29 

F 

5  12  19  26  ... 

F 

2    9  16  23  ...  ! 

F 

2     9  16  23  30 

S 

6  13  20  27  ... 

S 

3  10  17  24  ...  i 

S 

3  10  17  24  31 

April. 

May. 

June. 

j$ 

1     8  15  22  29  ' 

J$ 

...     6  13  20  27  1 

^ 

...     3  10  17  24 

M 

2     9  16  23  30 

M 

...     7  14  21  28  ' 

M 

...     4  11  18  25 

lb 

3  10  17  24  ... 

^ 

1     8  15  22  29  1 

'Rj 

...     5  12  19  26 

W 

4  11  18  25  ... 

W 

2     9  16  23  30 

W 

...     6  13  20  27 

Ik 

5  12  19  26  ... 

^ 

3  10  17  24  31 

Tk 

...     7  14  21  28 

F 

6  13  20  27  ... 

F 

4  11  18  25  ... 

F 

1     8  15  22  29 

S 

7  14  21  28  ... 

S 

5  12  19  26  ... 

S 

2    9  16  23  30 

July. 

August. 

September. 

^ 

1     8  15  22  29 

^ 

...     5  12  19  26 

^ 

...2     9  16  23  30 

M 

2    9  16  23  30 

M 

...     6  13  20  27 

M 

...3  10  17  24  ... 

Tb 

3  10  17  24  31 

Hj 

...     7  14  21  28 

* 

...4  11  18  25  ... 

W 

4  11  18  25  ... 

W 

1     8  15  22  29 

!  W 

...5  12  19  26  ... 

:&[ 

5  12  19  26  ... 

^ 

2     9  16  23  30 

:& 

...6  13  20  27  ... 

F 

6  13  20  27  ... 

F 

3  10  17  24  31 

1   F 

...7  14  21  28  ... 

S 

7  14  21  28  ... 

S 

4  11  18  25  ... 

!  s 

1  8  15  22  29  ... 

October. 

November. 

December. 

^ 

...     7  14  21  28 

^ 

...     4  11  18  25 

^ 

...2     9  16  23  30 

M 

1     8  15  22  29 

M 

...     5  12  19  26 

M 

...3  10  17  24  31 

Tb 

2     9  16  23  30 

^ 

...     6  13  20  27 

lb 

...4  11  18  25  ... 

W 

3  10  17  24  31 

W 

...     7  14  21  28 

W 

...5  12  19  26  ... 

:& 

4  11  18  25  ... 

"Sel 

1     8  15  22  29 

Te 

...6  13  20  27  ... 

F 

5  12  19  26  ... 

F 

2     9  16  23  30 

F 

...7  14  21  28  ... 

s 

6  13  20  27  ... 

.    S 

3  10  17  24  ... 

S 

1  8  15  22  29  ... 

28 
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Contributions 

WHICH   HAVE  APPEARED  IN  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE 
SOCIETIES'  "ANNUAL"  FROM   1885  TO  1906. 

Title  of  Article. 

"  Annual." 

Page. 

420 
426 
425 

345 

171 
409 

210 

187 

194 

265 

163 
175 
171 
202 
221 

269 
184 

146 
371 

223 

301 

Acland,  A.  H.  D. — Education  of  Co-operators  and 
Citizens    

1885 
1885 
1900 

1895 

1905 

1899 

1887 
1885 

1885 

1905 

1904 
1906 
1894 
1897 
1902 

1899 

1887 

1885 
1890 

1900 

1902 

Acland,  A.  H.  D. — Secondary  Education   

Adams,  The  late  Mr.  John    

Africa;  Europe  and  England  in,  or  the  Develop-^ 
ment  of  the   Dark  Continent. — By  H.  de  B.> 
GiBBiNs,  M.A.,  F.E.G.S j 

African   Developments,   Eecent. — By   J.    Howard 
Beed    

Agriculture,  Co-operation  as  Applied  to. — By  Prof. 
James  Long    

Agriculture,  Co-operation  in  its  Application  to. — 
By  G.  Hines  

Agriculture,  Co-operative. — By  Bolton  King 

Agriculture,  Co-operative,  applied  to  Market  Gar-^i 
dening  and  Fruit  Culture. — By  the  Editor  of|- 
The  Agricultural  Economist J 

Agriculture,    Possibilities    of   British,    under    Free 
Trade. — By  James  Long  .  ...         

Alden,   Percy,  M.A.,  M.L.S.B.— The  Unemployed 
Problem  

Alden,  Percy,  M.A  — Labour  Colonies                

American  Immigration  Laws. — By  Edward  Porritt 
American  Tariffs. — By  Edward  Porritt  

American  Shipbuilding. — By  Edward  Porritt 

Anti-Co-operative  Movement,  the  Private  Traders'. 
By  J  AMES  Deans    

Arnold,  Arthur. — The  Land  and  the  People  

Articles  Consumed  by  Co-operators,  The  Growth 

and  Manufacture  of 

Art  to  Labour,  The  Kelations  of. — By  Wm.  Morris 
Association  v.  Competition. — By  H.  W.  Macrosty, 

BA 

Australasia    as    a    Contributor    to    the     World's 
Supplies. — By  R.  L.  Nash   
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  "ANNUAL"  FROM  1885  TO  1906. 


Title  of  Article. 


Annual."  j    Page 


1889         377 


166 
257 
199 
379 


Bailey,  H.  R. — Advantages  and  Necessity  of  a 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Centre  of  Supply,  as 
established  in  the  Organisation  of  the  English 
and  Scottish  Wholesale  Societies 

Ballot,  The .'.      1886         232 

Billson,  Alfred,  M.P.— Taxation  of  Land  Values...      1899  330 

Binney,  The  late  Mr.  George  i     1906         347 

B.  J.,  L.  B. — Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies  and 

their  Relations  to  Retail  Co-operative  Societies...      1896         209 

B.  J.,  L.  B. — Future  Financial  Development  of  the 

Co-operative  Movement     1899 

B.  J.,  L.  B. — Possibilities  of  International  Co-opera- 
tive Trade    1898 

B.  J.,  L.  B. — Retail  Co-operation  and  the  Relations 

between  the  Individual  and  the  Store 1896 

B.  J.,  L.B. — The  Position  of  Co-operation  in  other 

Lands  1901 

Blatchford,  Robert. — Land  Nationalisation    '     1898     I     241 

Boot  and  Shoe  Making  :  x\s  it  Was  and  As  it  Is. —  I 

By  An  Old  Craft 1889         328 

Bourne,  H.  R.  Fox.— Natives  under  British  Rule...      1904  239 

Bradbury,    Fred. — The    W^oollen    Industry,    His- 
torically and  Commercially  Considered    1900  253 

Branford,     Victor    V.,    M.A. — Electricity  :     Past, 

Present,  Future 1896     j     253 

British  Trade,  The  Course  of. — By  Geo.  Howell,  | 

F.S.S.,  M.P 1893         210 

British  Trade,  Industrial  Conflicts  and  1886         285 

Broadbent,      Albert,      F.S.S.,      F.R.H.S.— Wheat 

Growing,    Milling,    and    Baking 1904  285 

Brocklehurst,  F.,  M.A. — Recent  Democratic  Legis- 
lation    ^     1904 

Budget  and  Taxation.— By  W.  M.  J.  Williams  .  ...i     1902 

Burns,    John,    M.P. — Risks     and     Casualties    of 

Labour 1899         383 

Burt,  T.,  M.P.— Trade  Unions  and  the  Working 

Classes 1885         374 

Burton,  F.  G. — Advantages  of  Co-operative  over) 

Municipal  and  State  Management  in  Produc-  -      1897  303 

tion  and  Distribution  ) 

Business  Life,  Universities  and. — Bv  Professor  S. 

J.  Chapman ^ 1905         149 


185 
139 
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CONTBIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ''ANNUAL"  FROM  1885  TO  1906. 


Title  of  Article. 


"  Annual.' 


Gallic,  J.  W.  S. — War  Armaments  of  Europe 

Campbell,  D. — The  Scottish  Co-operative  Whole-]  | 

sale     Society     Limited,     and    its     Productive  l| 

Departments     J  | 

Canada  in  1898. — By  Edward  Porritt 

Canada,  The  Awakening  of. — By  A.  E.  Fletcher.. 
Can    the   Empire   Feed    its    People? — By   JamesJ 

Long    I 

Capital,    The    World's    Accumulation    of. — By    T. 

Lloyd  

Casartelli,  Eev.  L.  C,  Ph.D.,  M.A. — Commercial 

Geography  i 

Casualties  of  Labour,  Eisks  and. — By  John  Burns,! 

M.P 

Cattle,  Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Horses  and. — Byl 

D.  Johnson | 

Chapman,  W.  W.,    F.S.S.,    M.E.A.S.E.,    &c.— The 

British  Islands  :  Their  Eesources  in  Live  Stock.. i 
Chapman,  Prof.  S.  J.— Universities  and  Business 

Life  i 

Charities  and  their  Administration. — By  GeorgeI 

Howell,  F.S.S.,  M.P | 

Christian  Socialism,  Modern,  from  1848. — By  the 

Eev.  J.  Glasse,  M.A.,  D.D 

Citizens,  Education  of  Co-operators  and. — By  A.| 

H.  D.  ACLAND ! 

Citizenship,  Education  in. — By  Henry  Dyer,  C.E.,^ 

M.A.,  D.Sc 

Citizenship,  Geography  and  History  for  Economics 

and. — By  Professor  Patrick  Geddes 

Civic  Duties. — By  David  G.  Eitchie,  M.A 

Civil  Service  Stores    

Civil  Lists,  Crown  Lands  and. — By  W.  M.  Thompson 

Clay,  the  late  Joseph 

Coal  and  Coal  Mining. — By  D.  M.  Stevenson  and 

W.  E.  Garrett  Fisher,  M.A i 

Cocoa,  Tea,  Coffee,  and. — By  J.  E.  Jackson,  A.L.S. 

Illustrated  by  J.  Allen 

Colonial  Empire  and  Emigration,  Our    

Colonies  Adapted  for  Permanent  Homes    

Colonies  Adapted  for  Temporary  Eesidence  only  . . . 
Colonies,  Labour. — By  Percy  Alden 


1898 

1896 

1899 
1904 

1893 

1893 

1889 

1899 

1888 

1903 

1905 

1895 

1897 

1885 

1894 

1895 
1898 
1887 
1902 
1902 

1897 

1893 

1885 
1885 
1885 
1906 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  "ANNUAL"  FROM  1885  TO  1906. 


Title  of  Article. 


"Annual."     Page. 


Commerce  and  Trade,  Fluctuations  in. — By  Geo. 

Howell,  F.S.S.,  M.P 

Commercial  Geogi'aphy. — By  Kev.  L.  C.  Casartelli, 

Ph.D.,M.A 

Commercial  and  Industrial  History,  Sketches  from 

By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A 

Common  Lands,  The  Enclosure  of I 

Communities,  Ideal. — By  W.  C.  J i 

Company  Frauds  and  Parliamentary  Inactivity. — i 

By  J.  G.  Swift  Macneill,  Q.C,  M.P I 

Competition,  Foreign,  and  its  Influence  on  Hornet 

Industries. — By  J.  A.  Hobson I 

Competition,  Foreign,  in  the  East. — By  Holt  S. 
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